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CHIS selection of Stories is not entirely in accordance with the 
Publisher's views of fitness. A thoroogfaly " good story** — 
good in all respects — ^is more rare than many would suppose. 
This yolume comprises, howeyer, several of more than ordinary merit, as 
" Fugitive Tales,"—- sufficient, it is hoped, to overshadow the faults and 
deficiencies of the rest 

It should be mentioned that the Story of the " Publoihed Letter ** 
is taken by permission fix>m Poe*s works. The others are fix>m various 
periodicals, chiefly English. 

O. P. P. 




The Left-hand Glore; or, Circum- 
stantial Evidence. 



#N the smmmit of a hill near Mohlbach, a small town 
of Rhenish Prussia, there is a chapel dedicated to 
St. Joseph. Being a place of pilgrimage, this 
chapel is on festival days visited by many of the inhabitants 
of the surronnding country ; but on other days of the year 
it seldom happens that the sound of a human footstep dis- 
turbs the sacred solitude. 

Very early on the morning of the 19th July, 1818, a 
peasant proceeding to work, was wending his way along a 
narrow path at the foot of the hill. His dog was running 
before him. Suddenly the animal stopped short, and in 
another moment darted off rapidly in the direction of the 
chapel. The dog soon returned to his master, howling 
piteously, and betraying unequivocal signs of terror. The 
peasant quickened his pace, and turned directly into the 
path leading to the chapel. On coming within sight of the 
portal of the little edifice, he was horror-struck to behold, 
stretched on the steps, the lifeless body of a young man. 
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The terrified peasant hurried to the neighboring village 
with the tidings of what he had seen. The news spread 
with the swiftness of Hghtning, and in a very short space 
of time the magistrate of the district, accompanied by the 
village doctor and schoolmaster, and followed by a crowd 
of country people, was ascending the hill in the direction 
of the chapel. 

The body was found on the spot and in the position 
described by the peasant. It was the corpse of a very 
handsome young man ; part of the clothing, viz. the coat 
and waistcoat, had been taken of£^ and beneath the shirt 
there was found a piece of cloth of a bright red color, 
apparently the fragment of a shawl. The piece of cloth 
was laid in several folds over the region of the heart. It 
*wa8 fastened by a band of fine lawn or cambric which was 
rolled round the body, and the whole was firmly fixed by a 
mass of congealed blood. On the careful removal of these 
bandages, there was discovered a deep wound, which had 
divided the carotid artery. The deceased wore light- 
colored pantaloons, boots with spurs, and on one of his 
fingers was a"* massive gold signet-ring. The ground round 
the spot where the body lay exhibited no trace of any 
struggle ; but the prints of footsteps, partially obliterated, 
were perceptible. These marks were traced to a neighbor- 
ing wood, and in the direction of an eminence which 
towered above the trees, and whose summit was crowned 
by the ruins of the old castle of Ottenberg — a place which 
the neighboring country people believed was haunted. 

Whilst the doctor and others were engaged in examin- 
ing the body, some of the rustic crowd mustered courage 
to trace the foot-prints, which apparently led to the ruined 
castle;— their superstitious fears being doubtless lulled by 
the conviction that ghosts are not prone to wander in the 
bright sunshine of a July morning. One of the party was 
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soon seen running back to the chapel in breathless haste, 
announcing that the scene of the crime was discovered. 
The magistrate proceeded to the ruins of the castle, and 
what he saw lefl no room to doubt that the murder had 
actually been committed there. The floor of the spacious 
area (once the banqueting hall of the castle) was stained 
with blood. The walls, the table, and the seats, also pre- 
sented similar stains. On the table were the remains of a 
repast, which had evidently been partaken of at no very 
distant date, for there were fragments of bread and fruit, 
and a broken bottle in which some wine still remained. 

On ftirther examination, deep prints of footsteps were 
perceived leading from the ruins of Ottenberg to the high 
road of Beking, in a direction quite opposite to that of the 
chapel. A little further on in the same track, was found d 
piece of red cloth ; and on comparison it was ascertained 
to belong to the same shawl, a fragment of which had been 
used to staunch the wound of the victim. At the foot of 
a tree lay a lady's glove, nearly new, but stained with 
blood. Nothing more was discovered, and in the evening 
the body was interred in the village churchyard, after being 
throughout the day exposed to the public gaze. 

On the following day, an innkeeper presented himself to 
the magistrate of the district. He had recognised in the 
murdered man a traveller who slept in his house on the 
night of the 16th of July, and who left early on the follow- 
ing morning. He knew neither the name nor the condition 
of the stranger ; nor had he heard frOm whence he came, 
or whither he was going. The innkeeper observed that he 
had a gold watch and chain, a red morocco pocket-book, 
and a green silk purse ; moreover, that he wore two rings, 
one of which he had recognised on the dead body. 

An active inquiry was set on foot ; but no circumstance 
of importance was brought to light, until about six weeks 
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afterwards. The police then ascertained that a gentleman 
named Yon Bergfeldt, who had been residing for some 
time at Coblentz, had suddenly disappeared. He came &om 
Frankfort, and to all appearance possessed plenty of money. 
He had made several excursions to various parts of the 
adjacent country, and his journeys had extended as fiir as 
the mountains of the Vosges. An old soldier, who had 
been his servant for a number of years, and also the pro- 
prietor of a house which he had hired, came to Muhlbach; 
both had a perfect recollection of the watch and the two 
rings remarked by the innkeeper; the servant positively 
affiiTned that the boots found on the dead body belonged to 
his master. * 

Several months elapaed, and public interest, which had 
been powerfully excited by this mysterious event, was 
gradually subsiding, when a gentleman of rank, travelling 
to the waters of Podewil, happened to pass through Muhl- 
bach. Hearing of the murder, he was struck by the name 
of the victim — ^Bergfeldt being the name of one of the 
most ancient and noble iamilies in Silesia. , He knew their 
armorial bearings, and he expressed a wish to see the 
signet-jing which had been found upon the body. The 
engraved coat-of-arms was identified with that of the 
Silesian Bergfeldts : viz., quarterly Sable and Azure, on a 
Chief Or, a Serpent between Two Bees. 

The Ober-Procurator of Muhlbach lost no time in ad- 
dressing a letter to the authorities of Breslau. An answer 
was speedily returned inclosing a letter signed Ferdinand 
von Bergfeldt, the writer of which described himself as 
being the second son of the old Baron Franz von Bergfeldt. 
He stated that his elder brother had, about two years pre- 
viously, left home to make a tour in va.rious parts of Europe, 
and that the family had received no intelligence of him for 
a very considerable time. 
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" Every circumstance," pursued the writer of the letter, 
'^ leads to the supposition, that the Tictim of the recent 
murder is no other than my unfortunate brother. Our 
^mily has the greatest interest in elucidating this mystery, 
inasmuch as our patrimonial estates are entailed on heirs 
male. My brother was married, but he had separated from 
his wife, by whom he had a daughter, who died in in&ncy. 
I shall set out forthwith for Muhlbach." 

Ferdinand von 3ergfeldt arrived at Muhlbach in Decem- 
ber ; he examined the effects of the deceased, and the docu- 
ments relative to the examination o^witnesses. It appeared 
evident, beyond doubt, that his brother had perished by the 
hand of a murderer ; but, nevertheless, it was requisite he 
should be provided with an attested certificate of his death, 
before he could take possession of the inheritance which 
would devolve on him as next heir, at the decease of his 
then very aged &ther. 

He engaged the assistance of the advocate Schelnitz, a 
lawyer of justly reputed intelligence and activity ; and with 
him he proceeded to Coblentz. The mystery of the case, 
the important interests involved in it, and the rank of the 
£imily, all contributed to stimulate the zeal of Schelnitz, and 
he speedily brought to light certain fiicts which promised to 
lead to the detection of the cnminaL 

Ferdinand and the lawyer visited the house which had 
been occupied by Edward von Bergfeldt at Coblentz. 
Seals had been affixed to all the drawers, trunks, d;c., 
and, on a careful examination of the effects, there was 
found in the pocket of a coat a note written in French. 
The address had been torn off^ but the note was as fol- 
lows : — 

*^ I grant the interview on oondition of its being the last. Your 
threats can never intimidate me. I defend myself with the arms 
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of yirtne and honor. This is my last oommnnioation. Secret cor- 
respondence must not continue. ^^ 0— — — • 
" July 18th." 

As soon as Ferdinand von Bergfeldt perused this note, 
he felt convinced that he was on the right track for the dis- 
covery of the murderer. 

" It has been conjectured," observed he, " that robbery 
was the motive for taking my brother's life — ^no such thing I 
I feel assured that the Mai blow was struck by a female 
hand — ^the same hand to which the glove belongs, and the 
same hand which traced this note. Every one of our &nil7 
are aware, that my brother did not behave well to his wife ; 
and that his conduct caused them to separate shortly after 
their marriage." 

The active inquiry now set on foot brought to the know- 
ledge of the magistrates various circumstances worthy of 
attention. 

A country ^1 deposed that, whilst she was engaged in 
cutting wood in the neighborhood of the castle of Otten- 
berg, on the morning of the 16th of July, she had seen a 
gentleman in a hunting-dress walking with a lady. She 
described the lady to have worn a straw bonnet, a bright- 
colored dress, and to have carried a parasol. 

The keeper of the baths at Podewil, near Muhlbach, fur- 
nished testimony somewhat more important. He stated that, 
about noon on the 16th of July, a lady elegantly attired, 
but pale and evidently suflfering from fetigue, came to the 
door of the bathing establishment, and wanted some person 
to tie a bandage round her right hand, which she said she 
had accidentally cut. The wife of the bath-keeper washed 
and bandaged the wound. The cut was long, but not very 
deep, and appeared to have been inflicted with a knife. 
The lady requested to have a clean white handkerchie:^ 
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which was furnished to her ; she left a ducat in payment, 
and went away hurriedly. An old inan, dressed like a wood- 
cutter, had been observed waiting for her at some distance, 
and, the lady having joined him, they went away together. 
From the evidence of a person living near the baths, it 
appeared that, being at work behind a hedge, he had heard 
a short colloquy between the lady and her guide. The 
former was weeping and appeared greatly distressed. The 
old man said to her : — 

^' In the name of Heaven, madam, be calm ! Tears can- 
not recall the dead to hfe — from me you have nothing to 
fear — ^I will be silent — silent as the grave !" 

These witnesses described the lady to have had a light- 
colored parasol, a straw bonnet trimmed with flowers, and 
a green silk dress. 

F«"dinand von Bergfeldt now entertained no doubt that 
the investigation would speedily lead to a satisfactory result. 
In a letter, which he addressed to the magistrate of Muhl- 
bach, he said : — r 

" We shall soon unravel the truth. We have the glove, 
and it will not be long ere we have the hand. It is a right- 
hand glove, and, on turning it inside out, I have made a 
discovery which has heretofore escaped observation. In the 
inside is written a name, part of which is obUterated, the 

letters Sew jF^ ke^ being all that are legible." 

But was this the name of the wearer or the maker ? With 
the view of solving this question, the glove was transmitted 
to an experienced agent, who had orders to spare no exer- 
tions for the elucidation of the fiict. 

At this juncture an unexpected circumstance mervened. 
A festival day was at hand, and in preparation for it the 
chapel of St. Joseph was swept and cleaned. The box des- 
tined for receiving donations for the poor was opened; 
within it was fouhd a greennsilk purse, containing a consi- 
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derable sum in gold and silver, together with a slip of paper, 
on which were written the following words. — " Give the 
dead man Christian burial, and Heaven will reward you I" 
It will be recollected that the •innkeeper had seen a green- 
silk purse in the hands of the stranger who had slept a night 
in his house. He was shown the purse found in the poor- 
box, and he identified it as the same. 

Meanwhile, Ferdinand von Bergfeldt received letters 
from Silesia, acquainting him with his father's sudden death. 
He hurried home without delay. He was aware that, in 
the event of his brother Edward's death being proved, it 
would be necessary that he should go immediately to Ber- 
lin to obtain the requisite authority for entering into pos- 
session of his inheritance. In this matter he counted on 
the support of his sister-in-law; as the widow would be 
entitled to an annuity much more considerable than the 
sum she had received as alimony since her separation from 
her husband. 

Ferdinand von Bergfeldt was not on friendly terms 
with the family of his brother's wife. Some overtures for 
effecting reconciliation between the husbuid and wife had 
been obstinately opposed by the father of the lady, General 
Count Hildenrath. This circumstance in no slight degree 
wounded the pride of the Bergfeldts. 

On the 28th of June, 1819, Ferdinand arrived in Berlin, 
and he lost no time in visiting General Hildenrath, by whom 
he was not received in a very cordial manner. Edward's 
widow, Charlotte von Bergfeldt, was from home. Whilst 
Ferdinand was relating to the general all that he had 
learned ^fepecting his brother's death, a carriage stopped 
at the door, and in a few moments Charlotte entered the 
drawing-room. At sight of Ferdinand, who advanced to 
meet her with respectftd interest, she turned deadly pale, 
staggered, and seemed da the point of falling, but as if by 
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a sudden effort recovering her self-posse&sion, she courtesied 
and withdrew. Ferdinand was- vexed at this behavior, 
which he regarded as an unequivocal sign of 'animosity, and 
afler a little Airther conversation with the general, he took 
his leave. 

He subsequently saw Charlotte several times, and 
though she did not seek to avoid him, yet she behaved 
with coolness and reserve. Though she had just ground 
of complaint against her husband, yet she rendered the 
due tribute of regret for his sudden and unforttmate death. 
About the end of August, Ferdinand received a letter 
from Schelnitz, which was in substance as follows : 

'^ I have some particulars to communicate, which appear 
to me to be of the utmost importance, and to which I beg 
your earnest attention. In the first place, I have to inform 
you that we have found the. left-hand glove. The name 
Heinrich Finacke is legibly written in the inside. It is 
supposed to be the name of the manufacturer, and we have 
taken measures for ascertaining this fkct. The glove was 
discovered in the following manner : — ^In the course of his 
investigations, the police agent, who had possession of the 
right-hand glove, showed it to a milliner of Muhlbach 
named Mademoiselle Enkel. A lady named Raumer, who 
was a customer of the milliner, happened to see the glove, 
and examined it attentively. This lady knew that I was 
engaged in investigating the affair of the murder at Otten- 
berg. Three days afterwards, Mademoiselle Raumer called 
on me and presented to me the left-hand glove. This lady 
is an intimate friend of the femily of the Protestant Pastor 
Gaeben. She related to me that, one day whilst she was 
visiting the daughters of that clergyman, a discussion arose 
on some point of dress, and one of the young ladies having 
opened a drawer to search for something, accidentally 
drew out a glove, which fell at the feet of Madame 
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Raumer. On picking it up, she perceived something writ- 
ten in the inside, and she mechanically read the name 
Seinrich Finacke. 

" ' Where did you get this glove, my dear Caroline ?' 
inquired Madame Raumer. 

" ' From the/emm6 de chambre of a lady who was here 
last summer from Berlin,' was the reply. 

" I lost no time," added Schelnitz, " in writing the Pas- 
tor Gaeben, and he called on me this morning, accompanied 
by his daughter Caroline. They were very uneasy lest the 
discovery of the glove, a circumstance in itself so trivial, 
should place them in an unpleasant position. I tried, to 
dispel their apprehensions, and begged the young lady 
would tell me candidly how the glove came into her pos- 
session. 

" She informed me that a young widow lady, Madame 
Weltheim, a resident of Berlin, had some time ago been on 
a visit to Baron Schonwald, at his castle near Muhlbach. 
Caroline, who was a good musician, frequently went to the 
castle to sing and accompany the lady on the pianoforte. 
When Madame Weltheim was about to leave the castle, 
Caroline assisted the femme de chamhre to pack up. In a 
small box filled with ribbons, flowers, and other trifles, the 
glove was found. Being an odd one, the lady'sjnaid threw 
it on the ground as useless. Caroline, admiring the small 
size and elegant form of the glove, picked it up and said 
she would keep it as a memorial of Madame Weltheim. I 
am frilly convinced," pursued Schelnitz, " that all the young 
lady has stated is true. 

"You remember the letter written in French which 
was found among your brother's effects. Its signature was 
the letter C. Now I am informed that Madame Welt- 
heim's/emme de chambre was a French girl, and that her 
name was Cecile. You will, no doubt, be struck with this 



<!oincideiice. decile is described as tall and slender ; Caro- 
line Gaeben is, on the contrary, of short stature. All that 
I can learn of Madame Weltheim is, that she is a lady of 
good fiunily, and moves in the best society of Berlin." 

It is strange, thought Ferdinand, when he had finished 
reading the letter, that Schelnitz should attach so much 

« 

inipoftance to coincidences which seem to me the mere 
result of chance. He went out to call on Count Hilden- 
rath, with the intention of conmiunicating to him what he 
tad learned. The count was from home, but the countess, 
who had just arrived from the country, received him with 
great kindness: She was frill of curiosity respecting the 
murder, and pressed Ferdinand to inform her of all the 
particulars. 

" Your brother was buried near the spot where his body 
was found, I believe," said the lady. 

"Yes, madame, his ashes repose in the little village 
churchyard, not fiur from Muhlbach." 

"Muhlbachl" exclaimed the countess. "Oh! what 
would have been poor Charlotte's feelings had she known 
that. She was not fiur from Muhlbach at the time." 

"How, madame! Was my sister-in-law near Muhl- 
bach ?" 

" She was passing some time at the castle of Baron 
Schonwald, which is only a few leagues from Muhlbach. 
Don't you know Baron Schonwald ? He is a very pleasant 
man, only so exceedingly fond of hunting. And the 
baroness — she is quite an oddity! In her youth she was 
one of the maids of honor to the Electress ! There was 
no King of Saxony in those days. But everything is 
changed now ; and, as I was observing a day or two ago 
to my friend Madame SchlichtegroU, I don't know what 
we have gained by all tl^ese changes !" 

In this way the loquacious old lady gossipped for some 
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time, unheeded by Ferdinand, who was absorbed in pro* 
found reflection. 

" How !" thought he to himself; " Charlotte so near the 
scene of the crime, and we not know it! She and her 
fether have been silent on a feet of which they ought to 
have apprised me the very first moment I was in their 
company !" 

He took leave of the countess, and returned in a very 
pensive mood to his hotel. He once more read the letter 
of Schelnitz, and pondered on every line of it. Another 
initial C. had now come to light. Was it the one they 
were in quest of? Could the accusatory glove belong to 
Charlotte? Had she assumed the character of a widow 
under the false name of Madame Weltheim ? These and a 
thousand other perplexing thoughts and suspicions haunted 
the mind of Ferdinand throughout the night. 

Next morning he again repaired to the hotel of Count 
Hildenrath. He found the countess and her daughter 
together in the drawing-room. The conversation naturally 
turned on the legal inquiries which were going on for the 
verification of his brother's death. Charlotte at first be- 
trayed no sign of embarrassment or uneasiness. 

"I believe, madam," said Ferdinand, "you are ac- 
quainted with the family of Baron Schonwald, who reside 
near Muhlbach ?" 

" I have some slight acquaintance with them," replied 
Madame von Bergfeldt. 

" Do you happen to know the daughter of the Pastor 
Gaeben, who lives in the neighborhood of the castle?" 

" He has several daughters." 

" I mean the second daughter ; Caroline, I think, is her 
name." 

" Yes, I know her. She is a charming girl, and a great 
&yorite of mine.'* 
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" I have just learned that she is implicated, in a very 
serious way, in the horrible affair which we are investigat- 
ing. The police has discovered — ^" 

"What? What has been discovered?" exclaimed 
Charlotte, her eyes staring wildly, and her cheeks turning 
pale. " Can it be possible ? Poor Caroline ! She is inno- 
cent — quite innocent 1 I wiU go immediately to Muhlbach 
— ^I must save her I" 

She sank on the so&, apparently in a state of uncon- 
sciousness. The countess rang the bell violently, and, the 
servants having come to her assistance, Ferdinand hurriedly 
rushed down stairs, and left the house. 

"The mystery is revealed," thought he. " Charlotte 
undertakes to prove the innocence of Caroline 1 This is 
equivalent to admitting that she knows the author of the 
crime ! Discovery is now at hand. I need not stay longer 
in Berlin." 

He was about to order post-horses for the purpose of 
starting, but in the course of the afternoon a note was 
delivered to him. It was from Charlotte, who wished to 
have a private conversation with him. 

Madame Von Bergfeldt received her brother-in-law with 
the most perfect composure, though she had not entirely 
recovered from the emotion which had so suddenly over- 
come her in the morning. She was very desirous to know 
what was the charge against Caroline Gaeben, and what 
discovery had implicated her. 

Ferdinand evaded these questions by observing that the 
letter he had received from Schelnitz was very vaguely 
expressed; and that, though he stated that serious suspicions 
hung over the pastor's daughter, he had not stated the 
circumstances, on which they were grounded. Charlotte 
informed him that it was her intention immediately to set 
out for Muhlbach, where she could produce testimony to 
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prove the innocence of her young friend. Her mother was 
to accompany her ; the count, who was suffering from severe 
illness, being unable to imdertake so long a journey. This 
plan entirely coincided with Ferdinand's wishes. Resorting 
to a pardonable dissimulation, he pretended that it was his 
purpose to return home to Silesia immediately. That same 
night, however, he left Berlin, and took the road to Muhl- 
bach, with the view of reaching that place before the arrival 
of his sister-in-law. 

On reaching his destination, the first thing he did was to 
call on Schelnitz, to whom he communicated all that had 
transpired at Berlin. 

" I have a few additional particulars to relate to you,'* 
observed the lawyer; "I have collected them from a do- 
mestic who recently quitted the service of Baron Schonwald. 
The 16th of July was a Saturday ; it was a festival day, and 
the Schonwald family went to Muhlbach. Madame Welt- 
heim did not go with them, but she went thither in company 
with a lady (Madame Rosen) and her two daughters. The 
party reached Muhlbach in the morning, and about eleven 
o'clock in the forenoon Madame Weltheim left her friends, 
and did not rejoin them again till evening. Now," observed 
Schelnitz, " it would be very important to ascertain where 
she went and how she was employed during this interval of 
absence. The Schonwalds and the Rosens might possibly 
furnish information on that point, I therefore advise you to 
see them. Madame Rosen wishes to dispose of her estate. 
You may present yourself as a purchaser. By that means 
you may be sure of a favorable reception. Draw the ladies 
into conversation, and try to learn from them all that took 
place on the 16th of July." 

Ferdinand followed this advice. He learned from Ma- 
dame Rosen that, whilst the ladies were break&sting at 
Muhlbach, a country girl brought a letter for Madame 
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Weltheim. She stated it to be from a very old friend, a 
Madame Treskoff^ who resided in Muhlbach, and who wished 
particularly to see her. Madame Weltheim hastily put on 
her bonnet, and departed, followed by the girl. It was 
night, and candles were lighted when she returned. She 
seemed agitated, and the redness of her eyes denoted that 
sbe had been weeping. The ladies anxiously inquired the 
cause of her trouble, and she replied th|t her feelings had 
been deeply moved by finding her friend, Madame Treskoff^ 
in great distress. * 

Continumg his interrogatories, Ferdinand was further 
infonned, that though Madame Weltheim frequently wore 
* green silk dress, yet it was not positively remembered 
whether she wore it on the 16th of July. 
. " She was much agitated on her return," observed one 
of the ladies, "and she had onlt/ one glove on. (These 
words made Ferdinand almost leap from his chair.) This 
struck me as very remarkable, as she was always most pre- 
cise in the details of her dress. I remacrked to her that she 
had only one glove, to which she replied, ' Ah I I was not 
aware of it. I suppose I must have dropped it at my 
friend's !' " 

Ferdinand had thus learned more than he expected. 
Taking a hurried leave of Madame Rosen and her daugh- 
ters, he went immediately to Schelnitz. The latter was of 
opinion that nothing now remained to be done but to 
denounce Charlotte von Bergfeldt as the murderess of her 
husband. He inquired in Muhlbach and its neighborhood 
whether a lady named Treskoff had lived there in the month 
of July. Her name was unknown to any one. 

" There can be no doubt," said Schelnitz, " that Char- 
lotte von Bergfeldt struck the fatal blow. It is useless to 
endeavor to sound the motives for a crime which Providence 
has miraculously disclosed by an unparalleled chain of con- 
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curring circumstances. She may have been prompted by 
jealousy — ^by hatred of a husband whose conduct it would 
appear was not free from blame — or by cupidity ; for, on the 
death of Edward von Bergfeldt, his widow, by the terms of 
the marriage settlement, is to posses3 a considerable portion 
of the revenues derived from the estates. But, whatever 
may have been the motive for the crime, Charlotte von 
Bergfeldt is certainly guilty." 

The minutes of the evidence for the prosecution were 
drawn up in due form,%nd laid before the Ober-Procurator 
of Coblent?. Meanwhile Madame von Bergfeldt, accompa- 
nied by her mother, arrived there. Full of anxiety to know 
what proceedings had been taken against Caroline Gaeben, 
she called on Schelnitz, whose name and address she had 
learned from Ferdinand. Schelnitz referred her for informa- 
tion to the Ober-Procurator^ to whom he inmiediately con- 
ducted her. * 

" Madam," said the magistrate, addressing her, " your 
brother-in-law has charged Caroline Gaeben with being 
implicated in the murder of your husband. He assures me 
that he can produce satisfactory proofe of her guilt ; but he 
has not stated to me what those proo& are. I understand 
that you have come here for the purpose of removing the 
suspicions which hang over that young lady." 

" I have, sir ; but I cannot conceive how suspicion can 
possibly attach to Mademoiselle Gaeben. She did not 
know my husband. She never even saw him ? " 

" How can y<Ju be certain of that, madam ? You can- 
not know whom your husband may have seen during your 
separation from him. How long is it since you yourself 
saw him ? " 

Charlotte felt that she was approaching dangerous 
ground. 

"The will of my parents," said she, "prohibited all 
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communication between me and the Baron von Bergfeldt 
after our separation ; I do not consider it necessary to enter 
upon any farther explanation on that painful subject." 

Resolved, if possible, to elicit something decided, the 
magistrate, fixing his eyes sternly on her, inquired whether 
she had not visited Muhlbach on the 16th of July in the 
preceding year. 

"Yes, sir," she replied, "I think I was there on that 
day." 

" How did you employ your time during the morning ?" 
Charlotte was silent, and a livid paleness overspread 
ber countenance. 

"Madame Rosen and her daughters," pursued the 
inagistrate, " have declared that you parted from them at 
an early hour, and that you did not rejoin them imtil 
evening." 

"I cannot understand," said Charlotte, in a faltering 
tone of voice, " why those ladies have been examined ; nor 
can I guess to what all these inquiries tend." 

"Permit me to observe, madam, that you have not 
answered the question I just now put to you, and that an 
answer is necessary for your justification." 

" For my justification I Then it appears I am accused I 
I now understand the meaning of this captious interroga- 
tory. I will not condescend to enter upon explanation. 
That would be beneath me. I will remain silent. Hence- 
forth my lips are sealed on this subject. No power on 
earth shall draw a word from me. Now, sir, do whatever 
your duty may dictate ! You know my determination." 

The magistrate found himself obliged to sign an order 
for the imprisonment of Madame von Bergfeldt. Next 
day she was confi-onted with the keeper of the baths at 
PodewH and his wife. Both unhesitatingly recognised her 
to be the lady who, on the 16th of July, had presented 
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herself at the door of their establishment. Her right h&ai 
was examined, and across the palm there was a mark which 
might have been caused by a cut; but the scar was so 
slight as to render this circumstance a matter of doubt. 

An order was forwarded to Berlin for putting under 
seal all the papers and effects belonging to Madame von- 
Bergfeldt. They were previously examined in the presence 
of a magistrate. Among the papers nothing of importance 
was found, but in a jewel casket there was discovered a gold 
watch, which the accused lady had presented to her hus- 
band on his marriage, and a ring which Edward had been 
in the habit of wearing. How did these objects come into 
Charlotte's possession ? Had her husband returned them 
to her at the time of their separation ? These questions 
could be answered only by conjecture. 

All this mass of evidence having been submitted to the 
consideration of the judges, the officers of police were 
directed to seek out three persons whose testimony appeared 
to be important. These were the old woodcutter, who 
accompanied the lady when she called at the baths of 
Podewil, Cecile, the French femme de chambre, and the 
country ^1 who had conveyed the letter to Madame von 
Bergfeldt (under the name of Madame Weltheim) at Muhl- 
bach. The woodcutter was nowhere to be found. As to 
Cecile, she had quitted her mistress's service on her return 
to Berlin, and was now married. In countenance and 
figure she was totally different from her mistress. No sus- 
picion attached to her, and she could furnish no information 
calculated to throw light on the subject of inquiry. The 
girl who brought the letter to Madame von Bergfeldt was 
traced out, and she stated that, in 1818, she was in the 
service of Madame Wunderlich at Muhlbach. She re- 
collected that some time in the month of July a gentleman 
called on her mistress, who then desired her to take a 
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letter to a lady, whose name she had forgotten. After 
reading the letter, the lady went with her to Madame 
Wonderlidi'fi. The girl described the gentleman to be tall 
and thin, with dark moustaches. He wore a green hunting 
coat, light<oolored pantaloons, and boots with spurs. This 
description corresponded with the appearance and dress of 
Edward yon Berg&ldt. 

Tbese examinations being terminated, the case was 
deemed to be sujQSciently established to warrant an order 
for the trial of the acchsed before the criminal court of 
Coblentz, 

On the day fixed for the trial, an immense crowd thronged 
every avenue leading to the court. Madame von Bergfeldt 
was oondqoted mto the presence of the judges. She was 
dressed in deep mourning, looked very pale, and, though 
mdently de^ly affected, she was still struggling to repress 
her emotion. 

The witnesses, forty-three in number, were examined. 
Iheir testimony confirmed aU the particulars already nar- 
rated, and though no new fiicts were disclosed, yet the inte- 
rest exdted by the trial continued to increase. At the close 
of the examinations the advocate for the accused entered 
upon her defence. He delivered a long and eloquent 
address, in the course of which he ingeniously set forth every 
argument that could turn to the advantage of the prisoner. 
He dwelt earnestly on the fiict of there being no positive 
proof that the body £9und on the steps of St. Joseph's 
'Chapel was the body of Edward von Bergfeldt. Referring 
to the annals of criminal jurisprudence, he adduced the cases 
of several persons who had on circumstantial evidence been 
condemned and executed for murder, and whose presumed 
victims were subsequently discovered to be living. He con- 
cluded by expressing regret that the accused had determined 
to remain nlent under the charge brought against her, and 

2 
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to withhold all exphmation respecting the 6Vetits bf the fiital 
day; but, unaccoimtable as that determination was, he 
observed, that it ought not to be regarded as an evidence 
of guilt. 

The advocate had just closed his address, when a mes- 
senger hastily entered the court, and presented a billet to 
the president, which the latter read aloud. It contained the 
foUowing words : 

*' I entreat to be heard immediately* I can prove the 
innocence of the accused !" 

*' Let the person be brought into court,'' said the pre- 
sident. 

The utmost curiosity and agitation now prevailed, and 
several voices were heard to exdaim, ^* Doubtless it is 
Edward von Bergfeldt !" 

The unexpected witness presently appeared, d^ was & 
man of tall stature and of military bearing. As soon as 
Charlotte beheld him she uttered a piercing shriek. Having, 
not without some difficulty, made his way through the 
crowd, the stranger at length stood before the judges. 

" My name," said he, " is George von Rothkirch, and I 
am an officer in the 3d Dragoons. That lady, whose inno- 
cence I am enabled to prove, is bound by an oath whi6h 
compels her to remain silent. I beg permission to address 
a few words to her, and afterwards I will satis&ctorily 
explain the mysterious event which occupied the attention 
of this assembly." 

The president consulted the court, and theBtrahger was^ 
permitted to speak to the prisoner. 

*' Madam." said he, ''death has broken the bond by 
which you believed yourself to be bound. Your &ther is no 
more. He died invoking blessings on you, and in ignorance 
of the dreadfiil position in which you are placed. Permit 
me now to reveal the truth." 
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Charlotte replied by a look of gratitude and a flood of 
tears, and George Ton Rothkirch spoke as follows : 

**' Being in garrison at Coblentz in 1818, 1 met Edward 
Yon Bergfeldt, with whom I had formerly been acquainted. 
He then appeared ill and low-spirited, weary of life, and dis- 
satisfied with himsel£ He spoke to me unreservedly of the 
difTerences between himself and his wife, acknowledged that 
he had not behaved well, but wished for reconciliation. I 
visited the &mily of Baron Schonwald, at whose house I met 
a lady, who was introduced to me as Madame Weltheim. 
I was charmed with her beauty and intelligence, and fre- 
quently spoke of her to Edward. He wished to see the lady 
whom I so highly extolled ; but I could not prevail on him 
to accompany me to Baron Schonwald's. At length I had 
an opportunity of pointing out Madame Weltheim to him 
on a public promenade. 

** * My dear Rothkirch,' he exclaimed, * she is my wife !' 

"He insisted on my conveying to her a proposal for 
reconciliation. Madame von Bergfeldt at first refused to 
listen to it, alleging that her parents would never forgive 
her if she saw or corresponded with her husband ; at length, 
however, I succeeded in shaking her determination, and she 
consented to grant him an interview. 

" It was arranged that, on a certain day, when she was 
to go to Muhlbach with some friends, an imaginary person, 
to whom we gave the name of Madame Treskoff, should 
send a message requesting to see her. She was then to join 
me at the residence of a lady in Muhlbach, and I was to 
oonduct her to the castle of Ottenberg, where her husband 
had promised to be in waiting for her. 

** On meeting her husband, Madame Bergfeldt was evi- 
dently agitated by painful emotions, which she vainly strug- 
gled to repress. Edward, on his part, was exceedingly gay 
and animated ; he had brought with him a woodcutter, who 
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carried a hamper furnished with a dijeuner. The husband 
broached the subject of reconcihation, which the wife 
endeavored to evade on the ground of the objections of her 
parents. The dialogue became warm, and reproaches were 
mutually interchanged. Edward complained of the heat, 
which was indeed excessive, and he frequently had recourse 
to the wine, of which he drank very freely. I observed 
that he was becoming greatly excited, and even went so &r 
as to utter threats of vengeance, if his wife did not accede 
to his offers of reconciliation. Madame von Bergfeldt wished 
to depart, but he seized her by the arm and detained her. 

" ' Ah I' he exclaimed, ' would you doom me again to 
the miserable life I have suffered for some years past ; sooner 
will I end my days — ' and seizing a knife from the table, he 
ma^e a motion as if intending to stab himself 

" * Edward,* said I, * why terrify your wife by acting this 
ferce ?* 

'^ ' Farce I' resumed he, in a tone of furious anger, * do 
you suppose I fear death ?* 

" By a movement more rapid than thought, he plunged 
the knife into his heart. He fell at my feet deluged in 
blood, and Charlotte bunted. 

" The woodcutter, who had been sitting at some distance 
offi now ran to us. Edward was a lifeless corpse. With 
some difficulty we recovered Madame von Bergfeldt, who 
in this terrible crisis evinced great energy and feeling. It 
was long before we could prevail on her to abandon the 
lifeless remains of her husband, for whom she was most 
anxious to secure a fitting bunal. The woodcutter suggest- 
ed the idea of placing the body on the steps of the chapel, 
where, he said, it was sure to be speedily discovered. We 
removed some of the clothing, being desirous of creating 
the suspicion of murder rather than of suicide. Charlotte 
wished to have her husband's watch and ring which he 
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▼ore; he had a secoDcl ring, but we found we could not 
remove it without mutilating the finger. We bandaged the 
wound, in order to stop the effusion of blood, and then 
withdrew. Madame von Bergfeldt cut her hand slightly in 
her endeavor to snatch the knife from Edward ; she was 
dreadfully agitated by the horrible scene, and reproached 
herself for having caused the catastrophe by violating her 
&ther's injunctions. 

^^ * But,' said she, ' he shall never know what has hap- 
pened — ^it would break his heart. Whatever may be the 
result— even though I should die on the scaffold — so long 
as my &ther lives, I will bury the knowledge of this sad 
event in inviolable sUence !' 

*' She made me and the woodcutter take a solemn oath 
never to divulge what we had witnessed. 

"Shortly after this event, my regiment was removed 
from Coblentz to a distant garrison. I heard nothing of 
Madame von Bergfeldt, and I dared npt write to her. A 
short time ago, I retired from the army, with the intention 
of proceeding to the United States, where my brother has 
long resided. Passing through the Rhenish Provinces, on my 
way to the port at which I proposed to embark, I heard of 
this trial — ^the whole truth instantly flashed across my mind, 
and I at once understood the chain of mysterious circum- 
stances which had fixed suspicion on Charlotte von Bergfeldt. 
I hastened to Baron Schonwald, who related to me all ho 
knew of the case, and showed me a letter which he had 
received only a day or two ago, announcing the death of 
Count Hildenrath. There was not a moment to be lost, 
and I hurried hither. Death has released me from my oath, 
and will, I trust, induce Madame von Bergfeldt to break 
the silence she imposed on herself." 

He gave the name and dwelling-place of the wood-cut- 
ter, who, being found, confirmed the accuracy of his state* 



ment. The oonrt then inimedifltely prouotmoed the aoquit- 
TAi. of Charlotte yon Bergfeldt. 

A gentleman who happened to be present at this extra- 
ordinaiy trial above described, was, in the month of AugoBt, 
1820, a temporary resident at the Hotel (I'Angleterre at 
Havre. One day, as he was pasaing down the stidrcaae of 
the %otel, he met a lady whom he immediately recognised 
to be Charlotte von Bergfeldt. 

" Who is that lady ?" inquired he of one of the Wtutera, 
whom he saw in the hall. 

*' She is a German lady," was the answer ; " her name 
is Madame von Rothkirch: she and her husband arrived 
the day before yesterday, and they are to sul to-morrow ' 
for New Tork." 
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Nicholas Dunks; or, Fried Mackerel 

for Dinner. 




1 1 SH F I were to say what I should really like to have 
for dinner," replied Nicholas, in answer to his 
wife's question upon the subject, " it would be 
fried mackerel," smacking his lips as he spoke. - 

"Then that's just what you won't have," said Mrs. 
Dunks, as sharp as a north-east wind. 

" Humph ! " quoth Nicholas. 

" Aye ! and humph again ! " responded his better hal£ 
** I've other fish to fry to-day, that I can tell you." 

" Then why did you ask me ?" said Nicholas. 

"Because I was a fool. I might have known you 
would be 3ure to give all the trouble you can on washing- 
day." 

" Humph !" quoth Nicholas agsun, as he took his hat off 
the nail, brushed it with the cuff of his coat, and clapped it 
on his head with the air of a man determined to have his 
own way. 
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" Where are you going now?** said Mrs. Dunks. 

•" To get a fried mackerel for dinner," replied NiohoIaSi 
marching out of the room, erect of body and resolute of 
soul. 

Nicholas was right. A man is no man wIjlo cannot have 
a fried mackerel when he has set his heart upon it ; and 
more especially when he has money in his pocket to pay for 
it. Nicholas Dunks was a tailor — ^a circumstance which 
makes the assertion of his prerogative in the way we have 
seen the more remarkable ; except that tailors are pro- 
verbial for their love of good living. He was forty : his 
wife forty-two. He a peaceable man — she a cantankerous 
little body ; he sober and industrious — she generally in- 
clined to tipple, and always inclined to be idle. He, first 
lord of the treasury — she, one of the tellers of the exche- 
quer, if ever he went to bed without first counting his 
money. They had been married six weeks-only six 
weeks — ^no more ; but (oh I shame to wedded life !) this, 
was, at least, the sixteenth time Nicholas had found it 
necessary to put on his hat and walk abroad in search of 
domestic bliss. 

On the present occasion, however, he first went in search 
of his mackerel, and then in search of the £hte JPosts^ a 
house of call for Ihs tribe, where he meditated having it 
fried. Mrs. Dunks, as soon as the door closed, flounced 
into the back kitchen, muttering unheard-of vcftigeance 
when he came home, and began her dab wash. Miserable 
woman I she little dreamt of all the disastrous conse- 
quences of refusing to fry his mackerel. But we must not 
anticipate. 

The tap-room clock had just struck two as Nicholas sat 
down to one of the finest mackerel he had ever clapped 
eyes on, and fined to perfection. By the side of it stood a 
foaming tankard of porter, inviting his lips to taste the re« 
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freshing draught. He yielded to the soft persuasion, 
and saw the bottom of the pot before he put it down 
again. 

*' That's the way to spoil your fish, sir,'' said a ruddy. 
&ced man with a merry twinkling eye, who was seated at 
an opposite table. 

" I don't think so," replied Nicholas. " It will have 
something to swim in." 

" Are you fond of mackerel ?" 

"Very I" responded Nicholas, handling his knife and 
fork, and preparing to cut the one before him into two 
equal parts. 

"Then take my advice, and begin at the tail; or as 
sore as my name's Jenkins, you'll wish you had." 

Nicholas paused. It was very odd, he thought, what 
could make Mr. Jenkins trouble himself about his macke- 
rel ; and, for his part, he had never heard before of begin- 
ning at the tail. However, as there might be something in 
it, he prepared to cut off the tail. 

" Not that way !" exclaimed Jenkins, starting up. 

By this time the mackerel was getting cold, and Nicholas 
hot. He looked at Mr. Jenkins as if he would thank him 
to mind his own business, and let him eat his mackerel as 
he liked. 

"Not that way," repeated Jenkins; "don't cut the 
tail off, but dide your knife under, and pass it up gently to 
the head." 

"Oh!" said Nicholas, doing as he was directed, still 
thinking there might be some reason for it. 

" Now," continued Jenkins, seeing him about to begin, 
** before you proceed further, let me give you a second 
piece of advice." 

" What's that ?" quoth Nicholas. 

"Another time dont let anybody persuade you, that 

2* 
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you don't know how to eat a mackerel. That's all. Go 
on, sh-, and I wish you a good appetite." 

Nicholas laid down his knife* and fork ; and staring 
fiercely at Mr. Jenkins, he exclaimed, " For half a ^rthing 
I'd make you eat it, and begin with the head instead of 
the tail, you trumpery fellow. Mind your own business, 
will you ?" 

" I am minding it," answered Mr. Jenkins, with provok- 
ing coolness. 

" No, you are not ; you are interfering with me ; and, 
if you don't take care, I'll soon let you know that you had 
better leave me alone." 

'^ My business," said Jenkins, laughing as he spoke, ^^ is 
to amuse myself with the simpletOMS of this world, by makr 
ing them fell out with themselves. Pray, go on with your 
dinner." 

" No, I won't," answered Nicholas, " till I have given 
you a bit of advice, in return for that which you have just 
given me." At these words he rose fi"om his seat, crossed 
the room towards where Jenkins was sitting, and standing 
opposite to him, said, "My advice, Mr. Jenkins, is this, 
that you make yourself scarce. Vanish, Mr. Jenkins, or 
I'll knock that jolter-head of yours against the wall till it 
shall ache again." 

*' Try," said Jenkins, keeping his seat. 

Nicholas turned up his cuffs and drew nearer. Mr. 
Jenkins laughed. 

" Take that I" exclaimed Nicholas, aiming a desperate 
blow at his fece. Mr. Jenkins ducked his head, Nicholas 
knocked the skin off his knuckles against the waU. 

A scuffle ensued. Jenkins seized hold of Nicholas by 
the collar. Nicholas twined his arms round Jeilkins to put 
him out of the room. They hauled and tugged at each 
other for several minutes; at last they both rolled upofn 
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the floor, upBetting the table on which was placed Nicho- 
las's dinner ; and now mackerel, bread, porter, melted bat- 
ter, yinegar, mustard, plates and dishes, lay around them, 
** confusion worse confounded." 

The landlord of the JSltte Posts naade his appearance 
and separated the combatants. 

^' What does all this mean ?" said he ; '^ you have been 
at your tricks again, I suppose," he continued, addressing 
Jenkins, who laughed immoderately as he surveyed the 
wreck of eatables strewn upon the sanded floor. 

^^ His tricks ! " exclaimed Nicholas, examining his 
Tvounded knuckles,- and panting for breath. ^^ I have not 
done with him yet. My dinner is spoiled, and he shall pay 
for it before he leaves the room." 

'^ To be sure, I will," answered Jenkins, still laughing, 
^^ and, more than that, you shall go home and dine with me 
off something better than fried mackerel." 

" Who are you ?" inquired Nicholas doubtingly, his ire 
evidently giving way under the double prospect of a spoiled 
dinner psdd for, and a good one promised. 

" Ton shall know by night-cs^p time," answered Jenkins. 

The landlord, meanwhile, had placed the table on its 
legs again, gathered up the broken crockery, &c., and was 
about to retire, when Jenkins told him to score the damage 
to his account, and give him change for a flve-pound note. 

" Here's &r your wounds," said Jenkins, counting the 
change, and tossing ^ half-sovereign to Nicholas; '^and 
here's to your baulked appetite," he continued, tossmg him 
another. 

" You're a queer un," observed Nicholas, looking at the 
two halfwsovereigns, and then at the donor, with a ludicrous 
mixture of surprise and joy, amazingly puzzled to make out 
what it all meant. 

" So everybody says," replied Jenkins, putting the rest 
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of the change into his pocket, and motioning Nicholas to 
do the like by the two half43oyereignB that lay before him. 

^^ Oh, I've no objection, of course I" said Nicholas, and 
picked up the money as if he expected it would bum his 
fingers, examining it also as though he thought it must be 
counterfeit. *' Well, if this isn't a go, I dont know what 
is I'' he added, when he saw they were gold ; and with a 
chuckle, conveyed them to his waistcoat pocket. 

^^And now, suppose we go," rej(»ned Mr. Jenkinfl^ 
rising. 

" With all my heart,'' responded Nicholas, and he fol- 
lowed him out of the room, wondering what was to come 
next. 

They gained the street. Pursuing their walk in profound 
silence till they reached the Strand, Mr. Jenkins suddenly 
addressed Nicholas. " That's a monstrous shabby hat of 
yours," said he. 

" It is," quoth Nicholas ; " but it's my best and worst." 

" Step into that shop, and fit yourself with a better, 
replied Mr. Jenkins, pointing to a hatter's across the road. 
"Here's money to pay for it, and I'll wait here till you 
return." He gave him, as he spoke, a five-pouud note. 

" Sure — ly he's mad !" said Nicholas, as he entered the 
hatter's shop. 

The purchase was soon made, and Nicholas^ rejoining 
his companion, gave him the change — ^L.3, 15s. 

" That will do," said he, surveying Nicholas, as he put 
the change into his pocket without counting it. " Aye, now 
you look a little better; but I cant take you home in those 
clothes, my fiiend ; I must rig you out in a new suit at one 
of the ready-made warehouses in Holywell street." 

So saying, they made for Holywell street, and, as they 
went along, Mr. Jenkins put another note into his hand. 
"That's a ten," said he; "you'll get coat, waistcoat, and 



trowsers, with a pair of Wellingtons, for about five or six 
pounds ; and then we'U to dinner." 

Arriyed at the comer, Mr. Jenkins told him to go mto 
the first shop he came to, equip himself and return. 

^^This never can be earnest!" exclaimed Nicholas, 
once more alone; ^'but what the joke is, curse me if I can 
fikthonu" 

Nicholas had a conscience, though a tailor. He not 
only selected a cheap suit, but gave Mr. Jenkins the benefit 
of his profesfflonal knowledge, beating down the price 
upon tibie plea of such bad workmanship as none but a 
tailor could have discerned. This occupied some time. 
When he returned to where he had left Mr. Jenkins, he 
was gone. 

He stood for* some moments looking about in every 
direction, and was upon the point of quitting his post, to 
return to the JBlite JPosts^ in order that he might learn who 
Mr. Jenkins was and where he lived, when a ragged, dirtjh 
boy came running towards him. 

" Do you want Mr. Jenkins ?" said he. 

" Yes." 

« 

** He's waiting for you at Temple Bar. He gived me 
this (holding up a shilling) to come and tell you. He said 
I should see a gentleman with a bundle under his arm, 
looking aa if he had lost something." 

" Lost something I" repeated Nicholas, as he turned in 
the direction of Temple Bar. "Found something, I think!" 
and then he laughed at the idea of being called a gentle- 
man ! " though for the matter of that," he added, surveying 
himself as he spoke, " if fine feathers make fine birds, I'm 
an outside gentleman at any rate." 

Thus soliloquizing, he reached Temple Bar, where he 
fi>und Mr. Jenkins talking with a shabby-looking man 
dressed in a drab greatcoat, long leather gaiters, his hat 
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slouched ov^r his &ce, and a huge cudgel in his hand for a 
walking-stick. As Nicholas drew near, they separated, but 
' not before the stranger had fixed his eyes upon Nicholas 
with such a strange, scrutinizing expression, that he shrank 
involuntarily from their gaze. 

*' You were a long time suiting yourself" said Mr. Jen- 
kins, laying an emphasis upon the word '^ suiting," as if he 
meant to make a pun« 

" I was driving a hard bargain," replied Nicholas^—" as 
hard a one as if it had been my own money, for I hate to 
be imposed upon. I got the whole for .£3, 19s. 6d., after a 
long haggle about the odd sixpence." 

"Upon my word," exclaimed Jenkins, receiving the 
difference from Nicholas as he spoke, " you have done both 
yourself and me justice, I must say. You'll do now," he 
added, looking at him from head to foot, "all except your 
hands. You must get a pair of gloves." 

They walked down Fleet street, and the first hosier's 
they came to, Mr. Jenkins, pulling out another five-pound 
note, gave it to Nicholas, with directions to go in and buy 
a pair. 

"Hadn't you better give me silver?" said Nicholas. 
" Perhaps they won't have change." 

" Perhaps you'll try," replied Mr. Jenkins, as he walked 
on in the direction to Bridge street. 

"Well," exclaimed Nicholas, as he left the shop, "if this 
' is to be the go, sure — /y he'll buy me a shirt." 

Nicholas was mistaken. Mr. Jenkins seemed now to 
be quite satisfied, and proceeding eastward till they reached 
the neighborhood of Whitechapel, he turned into a narrow 
court, containing about a dozen houses. Before the largest 
of these he stopped, and, taking a key from his pocket, 
opened the door. 

" I hope dinner is ready," said he. 
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This was the first word he had spoken all the way from 
Bridge street. 

" I hope so, too," replied Nicholas, gaily, ** for I'm as 
hungry as a wol£" 

They entered a dark passage, Mr. Jenkins closing and 
locking the door after him. 

^^ This way," said he, ascending a flight of stairs which 
Nicholas could only dimly descry, and up which he stumbled 
more than once in following his guide. 

* Arrived, on the first landing, Mr. Jenkins unlocked the 
door of a rather spacious apartment, the furniture of which 
was remarkable for its unostentatious character, consisting 
chiefly of one large deal table, that occupied the centre of 
the room, and four or five wooden chairs. In the comer 
near the fire-place that had no grate, stood a massive piece 
of furniture, with numerous drawers, on the top of which 
lay sundry curiously shaped implements. 

" I hope dinner is ready," repeated Mr. Jenkins, as he 
walked up to the massive piece of furniture above described ; 
and, unlocking one of the drawers, deposited in it some- 
thing which he took from his pockets. " By-the-by," he 
continued, stiU emptying his pockets of their contents, with 
his back towards Nicholas, ^^ I never once thought to ask 
you your name." 

" Nicholas Dunks." 

'^ Nicholas Dunks, eh ? A queer name that. And of 
what trade or calling ?" 
* " A tailor." 

" A tailor, eh ? And where do you live P*' 

^^ In Maiden Lane, Ck)vent Garden*" 

" Married ?" 

" Yes." 

** Any children ?*' 

" No." 
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" Married and no children ! Very strange !" 

'^ Not at all ; there hasn't been time. I only went to 
church last Sunday was six weeks." 

"Nicholas Dunks — tailor — of Maiden Lanei Coyent 
Garden — ^married — no fiuuily — aged ?" 

" Forty." 

"Aged forty. That's your description, eh?" taming 
round, and surveying Nicholas as he spoke. 

"You may add, if you like, and very hungry," said 
Nicholas, forcing a laugh rather than laughing ; for he began 
to feel queer at these interrogatories, and the appearanoe 
of things in generaL 

" Good," ejaculated Mr. Jenkins, joining in the laugh ; 
" good — ^I hope dinner is ready." 

" That's the third time of asking," rejoined Nicholas, 
" so it ought to be." 

" A wag, too," exclaimed Mr. Jenkins. 

There was a gentle tap at the door. 

" Come in," said Jenkins. 

The door opened, and a withered old woman, in tat- 
tered garments, begrimed with dirt, appeared. Putting 
her '* choppy finger upon her skinny lips," by which, as it 
seemed, her errand was conveyed, she waited silently for 
orders. 

" Very well," said Jenkins, " we'll come directly." 

The ancient sybil withdrew, leering curiously at Nicho- 
las. 

" Now, Dunks," he continued, " let us go to dinner. 
I'm sure you must be hungry." 

" That am I," quoth Nicholas, rising to follow his host. 

They descended to the ground floor, crossed a dark 
narrow passage, ascended another flight of stairs, and 
entered a small, comfortable-looking room, from which 
daylight was excluded, its absence being supplied by an 
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argand lamp sngpended from the ceiling. Upon a table in 
the mid^e of the room dinner was spread, consisting of 
several dishes, whose savory odor would have whetted a 
duller appetite than was ^Nicholas's at that moment. 

^^ Take your seat, Dunks,'' said Mr. Jenkins, pointing 
to a chair at the bottom of a table. ^' Remove the covers, 
Richard," he continaed, addressing a man-servant who 
stood behind him. 

The dish opposite Nicholas being uncovered, disclosed a 
delicious fried mackerel. 

" There, Dunks," said Mr. Jenkins, laughing, " when I 
promised you should dine off something better than a fried 
mackerel, I did not mean you should go without one." 

** Am I to begin at the tail ?" inquired Nicholas, waxing 
jocose at the sight of his favorite dish: 

" As you like, Aere," replied Jenkins ; " but, as long as 
you live, you'll never forget the fried mackerel at the JBitie 
I^oats^ I guess." 

At that moment, Nicholas, raising his eyes, met those 
of Richard, who was handing him some bread. He started. 
Where had he seen that indescribable look before ? A 
moment's reflection told him. It was at Temple Bar — ^the 
man with whom Jenkins was conversing. But this could 
not be he : the dress — ^the figure — ^were different : the 
expression of the eye alone was the same. It was odd, he 
thought, that two men should possess such a remarkable, 
such a peculiar, such a very peculiar look, and that he 
should have met with them both in one day. The matter 
thus settled to his satis&ction, he ate his mackerel: yet ever 
and anon stealing a glance at Richard, and never doing so 
without finding his eyes fixed upon him. 

Dinner over, the cloth was withdrawn, and Jenkins and 
Nicholas set to, t^te^tite, over a bottle of port. The wine 
was really good, but Nicholas thought it superlatively so. 
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They drank, and laughed, and chatted, and grew aa cosy 
as if they had kqown each other for years. Jenkins told 
droll stories, sang droll songs, and pushed the bottle back- 
wards and forwards like a liberal host ; so that, what with 
laughing, talking, and drinking, Nicholas began to see 
double, jolt as the door opened, and a gentleman, &sh- 
ionably dressed, wearing green spectacles, entered the 
room. 

^' Ah I Franklin, is that you ? " exclaimed Jenkins, jump- 
ing up, and shaking him cordially by the hand — ^^ well, 
now, I consider thii^ very kind indeed, to give me the plea- 
sure of your company so soon after your return to London. 
Sit down ; we'll have clean glasses and another bottle. I 
beg pardon — ^I forgot to introduce my Mend ; Mr. Dunks^ 
Mr. Franklin." 

Nicholas rose from his chair with that balanced stateli- 
ness which men are wont to assume when they feel a diffi- 
culty in preserving their centre of gravity, and making a 
profound bow, sat down again. Mr. Franklin returned the 
salutation with less formality, but equal politeness.* 

'^ Well, and how are the ladies, Mrs. Franklin, and that 
pretty daughter of yours?" inquired Jenkins, as he filled 
his glass from a fresh bottle. ^'I hope you found them 
quite well on your return." 

"Quite," replied Mr. Frankfin; "they will be here 
presently to answer for themselves." 

Ladies coming, thought Nicholas; and one of them 
*' that pretty daughter I " — ^what should he do ? He could 
get on pretty well with men ; but the idea of having to 
converse with ladies daunted him. He wished he could 
find an excuse to slip away, and go home to Mrs. Dunks. 
The wine had made him uxorious, and clean obliterated her 
refusal to fry a mackerel for his dinner. If wives knew all, 
they would never quarrel with their husbands for taking a 
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Mk-wine. It makes them so good-natured, and as pliable 
as an old glove. 

While ruminating upon these matters he happened to 
look at Mr. Franklin. At the same moment, Mr. Franklin 
happened to look at hun over his green spectacles; and 
Kicholas saw two eyes, which he had seen twice before 
that day — ^the first time at Temple Bar; the second while 
the]( were at dinner. He could not be mistaken. The eyes 
were the same ; but he could trace no other resemblance. 
Hr. Franklin was as unlike Richard as Richard was unlike 
the shabby-looking man in the drab coat, long leather gaiters, 
and slouched hat. Why, he could not tell ; but there was 
something about these mysterious eyes which made him 
feel queer. "Beware!" was in every glance; a mingled 
expression of cunning and ferocity, which seemed to say, 
"I am setting a trap, and eager to pounce upon the prey." 
It is wonderful what some men will do under the gene- 
rous influence of the grape. Nicholas suddenly took it 
into his head that he should like to see Richard in the room 
along with Mr. Franklin, in order to compare their eyes ; 
80, stretching out his legs in a free and easy manner, and 
admiring his new Wellingtons, he said, " Jenkins, I wish 
you would let your man-servant call a coach for me. It's 
getting late, I'm afraid, and Mrs. Dunks will be alarmed." 

"Do you think so?" replied Jenkins, "then I'll ring 
the bell; but we must finish this bottle before we sepa- 
rate." 

Jenkins rang the beU ; and, filling his own glass to the 
brim, called for bumpers, as he had a toast to give. When 
Nicholas and Mr. Franklin were ready, Jenkins proposed 
the health of Mrs. Dunks — " a lady," said he, " whom I 
have not the pleasure of knowing, but hope to do so before 
long." 

The toast having been " duly honored," as the gentle- 
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men of the press say, Nicholas rose to acknowledge it, 
which he did in a few expressive words. 

He sat down and tamed his eyes towards the door to 
watch for the entrance of Richard. 

^^I see you are anxious to be gone," said Jenkins^ 
^' where can that fellow be ?" and he rang the beU again 
with great violence. 

Presently it was answered, not by Richard, but the 
withered harridan who had announced dmner. 

^' I want Richard," said Jenkins ; ^^ what's the reason 
he does not answer the bell ? " 

The shrivelled hag said nothing, but leered significantly 
at her master. ^^ Bid him fetch a coach for Mr. Dunks,'' 
he continued ; " and— do you hear ? — send up coffee di- 
rectly." 

« Well," thought Nicholas to hunsel^ " if this a'n't 
going it strong, I don't know what is. ' Mister Dunks' — 
and ' fetch a coach for Mr. Dunks :' and ' bring up coffee !' 
Mrs. Dunks won't believe a word of it, I knqw." 

"Are you related to the Dunkses of Staffordshire?" 
said Mr. Franklin, addressing Nicholas. 

" I rather think I am," he replied ; " for my father came 
out of Yorkshire and settled in London ; so did my mother^ 
and I know she was a Cornish woman." 

" The Dunkses of Staffordshire are a very ancient &mily, 
I believe," observed Jenkins. 

" Very," replied Mr. Franklin ; " they came in with Wil- 
liam the Conqueror." 

^ " I've often heard my &ther talk of him," s£ud Nicho- 
las ; " but I don't know whether they came to London 
together." 

By this time Nicholas scarcely knew anything. The 
wine had steeped his senses in forgetfulness, and he began 
to roll about in his chair as if his stomach was not comfort- 
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able. Coffee was brought in. He took one cup; and a 
fev minutes after fell fest asleep, while muttering something 
about " Richard — ^a long while gone — to coach — and what 
"w^onld Mrs. Dunks think ?" 

And what did Mrs. Dunks think when eleven o'clock 
oame, and twelve o'clock, and no Nicholas ? What would 
any wife think, whose husband had gone out as Nicholas 
vent out, and had stayed out as he was staying out? 
Why, of nothing but what she would say to him when he 
(Hd come. home. 

The matrimonial philippic had been rehearsed over and 
oyer again, from the exclamatory exordium — " So, you've 
maae your appearance at last I" — ^to the imperative perora- 
tion — " and now please come to bed," until she had the 
whole of it so pat, that she grew every moment more and 
more impatient to be delivered of it. 

Alas! that moment never came! The night passed 
away — ^the following day — ^the ensuing week — ^months — 
years — and the disconsolate Mrs. Dunks sought, in vain, 
tidings of her lost husband. Then it was, that in the 
anguish of her bereaved heart she would often exclaim — 
** Oh, that I had fried his mackerel for him I" 

" Isnt it very remarkable," she would frequently say to 
her friends, "what can have happened to my poor dear 
Nicholas ? A kinder husband never existed ; and he doat- 
ed^ upon me, which makes me feel certain he must have 
dropped down dead where nobody saw him, or else went 
to bathe in the Thames and was drowned ; but I wish I 
knew the fact, because then" — and then she would stop 
imddenly, and begin to talk of the difficulty of an unpro- 
tected widow woman getting through the world. 

Fourteen years and upwards she had passed in this 
state of cruel suspense, still living in the same house, and 
^'getting through the world" by hook or by crook, so as 
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always to have a tolerably comfbrtable home; when one 
day, during the inackerel season, she was summoned to the 
street door by a loud knock, which, to use her own words, 
^^ almost made her jump out of her skin." She opened it, 
and — 

" Will you let me have a fried mackerel for dinner ?** 
quoth Nicholas ! 

Mrs. Dunks screamed. She would have swooned too, 
but she had not time to do that, and ran into the back par- 
lor to teU Mr. Sowerby to run out of the back door, and 
make his escape over the back wash-house. 

Mr. Sowerby was a journeyman glazier, who had called 
that very morning to settle finally about his union With 
Mrs. Dunks. 

Mrs. Dunks, the moment she saw him safe on the other 
side of the wash-house, went into strong hysterics, and 
Nicholas sprinkled her &ce with cold water, while tears of 
joy ran down his cheeks, to think how the dear creature 
was overcome at seeing him. v 

Oh, woman ! — ^but what's the use of moralizing ? Dont 
we all know what a woman is ? And what are we the bet- 
ter for our knowledge ? Don't we believe them just the 
same? To be sure. Besides, is it not clear that Provi- 
dence intended it to be so ? Where would be the use of 
creating the beautiful deceivers, if there were not in the 
wprld that simple-witted creature, man, to be as quietly 
deceived the ninety-ninth time as he was the first. The 
heart of the latter, and the art of the former, were as much 
meant for each other as the mouth and the stomach. We 
have often thought that fate and free-will were very like 
man and woman. In both cases we think we do as we 
like ; whereas, in both cases, we are impelled by causes, 
whose immediate influence over us we do not discern. 

Nicholas could hardly believe his senses when he saw 
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the state to which his affectionate wife was reduced, by the 
sadden shock his unexpected return had given to her feel- 
ings ; and he secretly vowed to repay such devoted love, 
by studying her happiness all the rest of his life. 

But now to clear up the mystery of his long absence. 

We left him &st asleep in the company of Jenkins and 
Franklin* Whether it was the wine alone, or whether the 
coffee contained something else besides milk and sugar, we 
will not take upon ourselves to say ; but certain it is, he 
slept so soundly, that he was put to bed without knowing 
anything about it, and that he did not awake nei^t morning 
tin he was pretty roughly handled by a person standing at 
his bedndde. 

^^ Qime, friend,'' said he, rolling him to and fro, ^^ I am 
Borry to disturb you ; but my business won't wait." 

"What is your business, and who are you?" asked 
Nicholas, half asleep and half awake. 

** My name's Sloman" — 

"I don't know you," interrupted Nicholas, turning 
round on the other side, and settHng himself for another 
sleep. 

** And I have a warrant for your apprehendon," 

" A what I" exclaimed Nicholas, starting up. 

** A warrant for your apprehension." 

" I warrant you haven't," replied Nicholas, lying down 
again with his back to the man, and pulling the clothes 
over his shoulders. 

" Is your name Nicholas Dunks ?" 

" Yes." 

*' Are you a tailor ?" 

" Yes.'» 

" Do you Hve in Maiden Lane, Covent Garden ?»* 

" Yes." 

** Are you married ?*♦ 
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" Yes." 

" Have you any children ?" 

" No." 

" Is your age forty ?" 

« Yes." 

^' Then it's all right — so just turn out and come along.** 

At each successiYe question Nicholas grew more and 
more awake; and each successive ^^yes," was given in a 
tone of increasing amazement. But by this time a distinct 
recollection of the preceding day's adventure began to 
dawn upon him, and he inquired for Mr. Jenkins, Mr. 
Franklin, Richard, and even the old woman ; at which Mr. 
Sloman only laughed, and asked if he was still dreaming, 
or whether he thought to " do him." A 

Further explanations took place, and Nicholas found 
that he was '^ done ;" for Mr. Sloman gave him to under- 
stand he was a police-officer, that the warrant he held was 
for his apprehension, as one of an extensive gang con- 
cemed in passing forged notes, and that several tradesmen 
were ready to come forward who had sold him a hat, 
clothes, gloves, Ac, for which he paid with those notes. 
Nicholas protested his innocence. Mr. Sloman ssud he had 
nothing to do with that, his business being to make a cap- 
ture of his person, and convey him before the magistrates. 

*-*- What a villain, what an infernal villain, that Jenkins 
must be I" exclaimed Nicholas to himself while putting on 
his new Wellingtons, ^' to sell an innocent man's life in this 
way I" 

"As to your innocence," remarked Mr. Sloman, rum- 
maging the pockets of Nicholas's clothes as he spoke, and 
drawing from one of them a small red morocco case, " I 
shouldn't wonder if this was to furnish evidence of it. Aye 
—I thought so," he continued, with a malicious grin, open- 
ing the case, and taking out a roll of bank-notes — *^ here's 
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a pretty lot of tbemr— all fives and tens, and finished off 
equal to the regular Threadneedle street flimsies. Where 
did your innocence get these, eh ? If you'll peach, and give 
US a hint howHo find the place where these came from, 
perhaps that may save you." 

Nicholas clasped his hands together, and called heaven 
to witness that the pocket-book was not his, and that he 
coiddn't tell how it came into his possession. 

As he uttered these words, he caught a full view of 
Mr. Sloman's &ce, and started with amazement. These 
were the same eyes that he had thrice seen before ! And 
now that he surveyed the person to whom they belonged, 
enveloped in a rough greatcoat, with a colored sUk hand- 
kerchief round his neck, he thought he could trace a strong 
resemblance to the man at Temple Bar, though not to 
either Richard in his livery, or Mr. Franklin, with his green 
spectacles and fiushionabie evening dress. 

Nicholas was right. The man at Temple Bar, Richard, 
Mr. Franklin, and Mr. Sloman the thief-taker, were all one 
and the same person. In his last-mentioned capacity (which 
constituted his regular calling), he had entered into a con- 
s{Hracy with Jenkins (whose real name was Homerton, a 
notorious dealer in forged notes), to victimize Nicholas for 
a double purpose ; first, to entitle himself to a portion of 
the reward which had been offered for discovering the 
gang, or apprehending any individual belonging to it ; and 
secondly, to turn aside from the real delinquents the in- 
quiries that were on foot in every direction. The meeting 
between Jenkins alicis Homerton, and Nicholas, was purely 
accidental ; nor did he, in the first instance, anticipate the 
use he afterwards made of him. Being a bit of a humor- 
ist, and fi>nd of practical jokes, he intended nothing more 
than to enjoy a laugh at his expense, when he recommended 
him to begin his mackerel at the tail ; but the very success 

3 
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of that clumsy piece of wit pointed him out as a fit person 
upon whom to practise the diabolical trick which was after- 
wards contrived. While his scheme was only as yet half 
formed, he chanced to run against Sloman, at the comer 
of Norfolk street, who told him of the hot inquiries that 
were being made by the Bank, and how difficult it would 
be to stave them off much longer without making some d]9» 
closures real or pretended, that might amuse the lawyers^ 
and put them upon another scent. This intelligence deter- 
mined Jenkins to make use of Nicholas at all hazards, 
and trust to his Old Bailey resources for carrying him 
through. 

His confidence in these resources was justified by the 
event. In vain did poor Nicholas tell his story, without 
any coloring, or shadow of coloring, relating all the oir- 
cumstances precisely as they had occurred. It was literally 
laughed out of court, where the hatter, the hosier, and the 
Jew salesman from Holywell street, appeared to identify 
him as the person who had passed the forged notes. The 
solicitor for the prosecution tried every means to persuade 
him to denounce his confederates. His resolute and xmr 
varying declaration, that he had none, and that he himself 
had been duped, was regarded as an aggravation of his 
crime, and a proof that under the seeming simplicity of his 
character was concealed the hardened resolution of a prac- 
tised offender ; facts which were prominently set down in 
the brief, and most eloquently expounded by the counseL 
Even the judge could not restrain his indignation at the 
audacity of the prisoner's defence, in his charge to the 
jury ; and the jury were so satisfied they saw before them 
one of the most hardened of the gang, who was resolved 
. to know nothing, that the verdict of guilty was upon 
all their lips long before the trial was brought to a 
conclusion. 
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Nicholas was sentenced to transportation for fourteen 
years. 

"HI deserve ^Aa^," said he, " I deserve hanging.'* 

"What's that the fellow is muttering?" inquired the 
judge. 

" He says he deserves hanging, my lord," replied the 
turnkey, who was standing by his aide in the dock. 

" I know it," answered his lordship, " but I've looked at 
the statute tinder which he is indicted, and I cant hang him." 

This was said with so much concern, as if his lordship 
really regretted his inability to give to the prisoner his 
deserts according to his own estimate of them, that an 
audible titter ran through the court. 

" Well," exclaimed Nicholas, as soon as he was left to 
his meditations, " so I am to cross the Aemn^-pond, it seems, 
and if that isn't making a pretty kettle ofjish of my fried 
mackerelj I don't know what is ! Oh I if I had that rascal 
Jenkins here just now, or that evil-eyed scoimdrel who, I 
suspect, has had more to do with it even than Jenkins, 
wouldn't I" — and he struck out right and left with his 
clenched fists several times, to show what these worthies 
might have expected at his hands had they been within 
reach of them. Then he thought of dear Mrs. Dunks, and 
how she would wonder what had become of him, and be 
puzzled to know what to do ; but no tenderness mixed with 
his thoughts ; for, tracing matters up to their original causes, 
he, Hke most husbands, but in this instance with more justice 
than husbands commonly have, laid the whole burden of 
his calamity upon his wife's shoulders. As thus : — " If I 
could have had a fried mackerel at home, I shouldn't have 
gone to the £lue Posts: if I hadn't gone to the Blue 
Pasts, I shouldn't have met with Jenkins ; and if I hadn't 
met with Jenkins, I shouldn't have been here." Aristotle 
himself could not have reasoned more logically ; and the 
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result of his reasoning was, that as Mrs. Dunks had been 
the cause of all, she might get through her share of it 
in the best way she could. He was even malicious enough 
to find a balm for his own troubles in what he considered 
the retributive tiftubles that awaited her. In due course 
of time he arrived at his destination — ^not the first inno- 
cent man whom our admirable criminal jurisprudence and 
that bulwark of our liberties, trial by jury, have visited 
with the punishment due to guilt, upon ihe clearest evi- 
dence, and after the most patient investigation of &cts. 
Happy England ! where, if the vnrong person happen to be 
hanged, he has the satis&ction of knowing it is by the law's 
decree, and not by the arbitrary mandate of a tyrant. To 
a true-bom Englishman, whose veneration for the laws is 
at least equal to his love of law, this reflection must be very 
consolatory* 

Among those marvellous accidents which occasionally 
befall us in our way to the grave, was. one which happened 
to Nicholas while he sojourned at Botany Bay. His good 
conduct, his inoffensive manners, and the nature of his cer- 
tified offence, which had nothing of deep or desperate vil- 
lany about it, soon obtained for him as large a remission of 
the penalties attached to his sentence as it was within the 
discretionary power of the authorities to grant ; and he 
was allowed, under certain restrictions, to carry on his trade. 
This indulgence he turned to such good account, that in a 
few years he had amassed a considerable sum of money, kept 
several journeymen, and was the very Schultz of Paramatta. 
His celebrity was such that he imparted his own name to a 
particular description of shooting-jacket, peculiarly adapted 
to the climate and country, which to this day, we believe, 
is called a Dunks. 

That shooting-jacket led to the marvellous accident above 
mentioned. When it was in the height of its popularity, 
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and when everybody who could afford it wore a Dunks, 
whether they went out shooting or not, the name attracted 
the notice of an aged convict who had been transported 
for hfe, and who had already passed nearly forty years in 
the colony. He kept a sort of public-house, and being of 
penurious habits on the one hand, and of rapacious ones on 
the other, his tens generally swelled to hundreds, and his 
hundreds to thousands, till old Jem Bunker^ as he was 
called (though that was not supposed to be his real name), 
passed for a second Rothschild. 

One day he came tottering into Nicholas's work-room 
to order a Dunks for himself. While Nicholas was taking 
his measure, the old man eyed him with great earnestness, 
but said nothing, and soon after left the place, giving strict 
injunctions to Nicholas to bring the shooting-jacket home 
hunsel^ and be sure and not to send it by any of his men. 

Nicholas humored the old fellow, and when the jacket 
was finished took it home ; but instead of trying it on, as if 
he wished to see whether it was a good fit, or wanted any 
alteration, Jem Bunker took it quietly from his hand, laid 
it on the table, and bade him sit down. 

** What made you call these jackets Dunkaes .^" said he. 
" Zdidn't christen them. I only made them ; people took 
it into their heads of their own accord to call them after me." 
" Are y(yu a Dunks ?" 
^ ** So my mother always told me." 
*'It's rather an uncommon name," remarked the old 
man. 

**AhI" observed Nicholas, with a sigh, remembering 
what Jenkins said when he heard it for the first time, ^^ you 
are not the only person who has told me that, as I have 
good reason to know." 

"You've mentioned your mother; who was your fii- 
ther?'» 
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^^ I'm not a wise son," replied Nicholas, laughing. 

^^ Perhaps a prodigal one ? ^ rejoined Jem Bmiker, 

^^ Not much of that either, for I had nothing to be prodi- 
gal with. My &ther died, as I have heard my mother say, 
when I was in my cradle ; and who or what he was I never 
had the curiosity to inquire.'* ' 

" Where did your mother live ? ** 

" In London." 

« What part ? » 

*' A great many parts ; but the first that I remember 
was Saffiron Hill, where I went to school ; then she removed 
to Shoe Lane ; after that to Barbican ; then to Smithfield 
Bars ; then to Gray's Inn Lane ; then to Whitechapel ; then 
back to Barbican ; and then to Green Arbor Court, Old Bai- 
ley, where she died, poor soul, of a scarlet fever. Lord II 
remember all the places as well as possible. Oh dear, I 
wish I was in one of them now ! '* 

" Was your mother tall ?" 

^^I fkncj she was : they used to call her the grenadi^ 
at Whitechapel." 

" Did she stammer in her speech ?" 

" Yes ; particularly when she got into one of her tower- 
ing passions, which was pretty often." 

" What other children had she ?" 

" None — ^I am her only son and heir." 

" And she called you — " 

^' I was christened Nicholas, but she always called me 
Nick, for short. ' Nick,' said she, the day she died, ' if I 
don't recover, bury me in St. Giles's churchyard, for there's 
where I was married.' " 

" Enough I" interrupted Jem Bunker, starting from his 
chair, and, tottering towards Nicholas, he threw himself 
into his arms, exclaiming, " My son I my son I" 

^^ Not very likely," thought Nicholas to himself as the 
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old man hugged him, and kept repeating the words — '^ My 
son ! my son !" But he said nothing. 

^* Lord I what a blessed thing it is to see and touch one's 
own flesh and blood after so many years," continued Jem, 
looking Nicholas full in the &ce as he spoke, and clasping 
his hands between his, with a fervor and tenderness too 
true to nature to be mistaken. ^^ I am a transported felon," 
said he, ^ and doomed to die in this strange land ; but thank 
God ! thank God ! I am a &ther !" and tears that gushed 
forth afresh, and trickled down his aged cheeks, attested the 
sincerity of his feelings. 

"Thank God, sir," replied Nicholas, "as it seems to 
make you so happy, I have no objection to be your son, I 
having no other father to claim me, do you see : but as to 
the-fikct of my being so, I really think it's all gammon." 

" Hush, hush," interrupted the old man, wiping his eyes 
and becoming more composed ; " you don't know what you 
say. Death may come now as soon as it likes — ^I have 
nothing else to live for. But I wish your mother had 
answered my letters." 

"She couldn't write, you know," replied Nicholas, 
" You forgot that, father." 

" Ah I well, you may jest as much as you like," said 
the old man : " but if you are my son, you have a flesh 
mark on the right arm, just above the elbow, shaped like a 
pear." 

"To be sure I have, to be sure I have!" exclaimed 
Nicholas, stripping off his coat, and rolling up his shirt sleeve, 
and showing the mark with an amazed countenance — " and 
my mother has often told me — " 

"She has often told you," interrupted Jem Bunker, 
** that her husband flung a ripe pear at her ope day as she 
sat asleep, the shock of which terrified and awoke her." 
" To be sure she did," said Nicholas, who now in his turn 
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threw himself into the old man's arms, exclaiming, " my 
father I — ^my father !— only think of my finding you here, 
and making that jacket for you I" 

The truth must be told. Jem Bunker, alias ^Ned 
Dunks,'' had been transported for horse-stealing. He was 
sentenced to die ; but there were some circumstances in his 
case, which, upon being represented in the proper quarter, 
obtained a commutation of his punishment ; and, instead of 
forfeiting his life, he was sent out of the country for life. 
Often did his spirit yearn towards his native land : often had 
he written to his wife, entreating her to join him ; often had 
he thought in sadness and sorrow upon the in^t he saw 
sleeping in its cradle, the evening he was torn from his fire- 
side by the Bow Street officer, who called to " inquire if he 
was at home ;" for, though a horse-stealer, he was the owner 
of a heart that might have shamed many a proud and titled 
keeper of horses, in its natural affections for kith and kin. 
This was touchingly shown on the present occasion ; for after 
the first violence of his feelings had abated, be gazed upon 
his son in silence during a few moments, and then heaving 
a deep sigh, said in a tremulous voice — " Well, I have found 
you, my dear Nicholas, when I little expected to do so, and 
now I shall go down to my grave in peace, blessing Gk)d's 
holy name for his great mercy — nay, my son, do not smile 
as if you wondered to hear me talk of God and his holy 
name. I have lived long enough to know the awftd mean- 
ing, as well as the amazing comfort, of these words ; to 
know that as the world Mis away, and the space between us 
and the grave narrows to a mere span of life, we cannot, if 
we would, keep our thoughts from busying themselves with 
what is to happen there," raising his withered hand towards 
heaven as he spoke. 

Religious admonition proc^eeding from aged lips, has 
power to awe, for the moment at least, the wildest and 
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most nntlunking spirit. Nicholas had never been so spoken 
to before. He felt abashed and was silent. 

" Yes, my son," continued the old man, " I do receive 
you as a blessmg from the hand of God, sent to shed the 
light of happiness upon my parting hours ; but " — ^and he 
paused* — ** but— ^ you too are a convicV* 

^^ I am," said Nicholas, his &ce reddening as he spoke ; 
^ but I thank God that I'm as innocent as you are of the 
crime laid to my charge." 

"We have a great many innocent convicts here," 
replied his &ther significantly ; " indeed it is a rare case to 
find one who is not innocent." 

**I don't know how that may be," answered Nicholas, 
" but as for myself, what I do know is, that the judge ought 
to have been hanged who tried me, and the jury too." 
" Perhaps you'll tell me ? " 

" Oh ! yes," interrupted Nicholas, " I'll tell you all about 
it in a yery few words." 

He then proceeded to relate the adventures with which 
the reader' is already fii,miliar. When he had concluded, 
his fiither dropped upon his knees, and offered up a fervent 
thanksgiving to God for having, as he expressed it, " re- 
stored a son to him, upon whom he could look without any 
other shame than that of being his fiither ! " 

About a year after the occurrence of these events, Jem 
Bunker, aliaa " Ned Dunks," breathed his last in his son's 
arms, having, before he died, conveyed to him by will the 
whole of his property, amounting to several thousand 
pounds. With this, as soon as the law permitted, he re- 
turned to England ; the first man, perhaps, that ever made 
his fortune by going out to dinner, because he could not 
have the dinner he wanted at home. But thus does Provi- 
dence over-rule our ways, and fashion our hereafter happi- 
ness out of the very dross and dregs of our present misery | 

3* 



It now only remains to be told that Nicholas Dunks lived 
to a good old age, at his villa near Edmonton, which he 
insisted upon calling "Macksbel House;'* that Mrs* 
Dunks died soon after his return, which probably was the 
reason why he lived so long himself; that he had the 
pleasure of seeing his Mend Mr. Jenkins hung at the Old 
BaUey, one fine morning in June, for forgery ; that he l«ft 
his money, &c^ to the Fishmongers' Company, for the 
purpose of building alms-houses for decayed fishmongers, • 
with the condition annexed, that they should have nothing 
but fried mackerel for dinner,' every Sunday, while they 
were in season ; and lastly, that, strange to say, the inmie- 
diate cause of his own death was a mackerel bone Uiat 
stuck in his throat, on the anniversary, which he always re- 
ligiously kept, of the day he went to the JBhie Posts to dine 
off a fried mackerel himself 




Catching a Resurredionift. 



/^Vnge upon a time — ^bnt not such a great many years 

U y ago — a young doctor, who had just received his 

license to practice, established himself in one of the 

thriving villages of Western New York, and, through an 

advertisement in the weekly paper, " respectfully informed 

the inhabitants of I that he had taken the office of the 

late Dr. Handy, and offered his professional services to the 
public." - *" 

" The late Dr. Handy," whose sign now gave placfe t6 
that of " Dr. Norton," had been one of the largest ^rtio- 
titioners of the county, and our young Esculapius hoped to 
step into his practice as well as his office. But he soon 
found that this was not so easy, for, during the last illness 
of Dr. Handy, his patients had been left under the care of 
the only other physician in the place. Dr. Bugbee, who had 
managed to retain most of this addition to his practice. 
He was an elderly man, and one of the class who would 
nowadays be ranked among the " old fogies." He bled, 
blistered, and administered calomel and jalap without any 
stmt, and, with all his practice, seemed to be exceedingly 
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jealous of the new doctor ; not even extending to him the 
civility of a call, which was dae to him not only as a 
stranger, but as a neighbor, for Dr. Bugbee's small garden 
and orchard were all that separated his house from the 
office of Dr. Norton, The latter was obliged to content 
liimself with such small practice among the poor as Dr. 
Bugbee's other engagements did not enable him to attend 
to, but diligently improved the leisure thus left him in qua- 
lifying himself the better for full professional occupation 
when it did come. He had studied in the office of a 
country physician, and had been thoroughly grounded in 
the elements, but had enjoyed few of the opportunities for 
lectures, cliniques, post-mortems, and hospital practice 
which are possessed by students in the large cities. Kot 
only were the books in his small library re-perused, but 
occasional dissections of dogs and cats were carried on 
there ; and, on one occasion, he was lucky enough to pur- 
chase of a travelling menagerie that next thing to a dead 
man, a dead monkey, which he took to pieces with all due 
science, to the great marvel of many a boy who had seen it 
carried from the "show," and which a maiden lady of 
forty-five, whom I shall call Miss Abigail Prue, thought it 
showed " a little too much zeal in this new doctor," and for 
her part, she shouldn't want to have him 'tend upon her, lest 
he should be constantly thinking about dissecting her — ^a 
remark which, being reported to the doctor, called ^forth 
the observation from him that however much she might re- 
semble a monkey, she was rather too tough a subject to 
tempt him. This, which excited the laughter of the young 
people at the expense of the spinster, inflamed her to the 
highest degree ; and, soon after, a rumor being circulated 
that a grave in a neighboring village had been opened, she 
shook her head with a very significant look to all her 
acquaintances, and s^i4 ; '^ It may be that a c^tain young 



doctor had nothing to do with it, but I have my own 
thoughts ; " asked what they thought now of the impudent 
fellow ? — and by whispering all sorts of insinuations of 
bloody murder and resurrection, excited the prejudices of 
the old folks decidedly against our hero, while it aroused, 
on the other hand, a powerM host of defenders among the 
young people, especially the young ladies, who disliked 
such a gossip as Miss Abigail Prue, and thought none the 
worse of a young unmarried and agreeable man because he 
tried to learn his profession ; and, indeed, they went fur- 
ther, and said it was a pity Dr. Bugbee hadn't, in his 
younger days, done something of the sort, for in that case 
he wouldn't have killed so many people. 

Fortified thus with the support of the rising generation, 
Dr. Norton could not doubt that, in course of time, his turn 
would come to stand in the medical shoes of the late Dr, 
Handy, or even of a greater than he ; but meantime the 
calls £>r his services were sensibly affected by the absurd 
gossip of the village. 

One beautiful evening in spring, when he had taken his 
seat on the little back-porch of his office, to watch the set- 
ting sun, and snuff the sweet scent of his neighbor's peach^ 
blossoms, his eyes were suddenly arrested by a beautiful 
sylph-like forpi, which he recognised as that of Dr. Bugbee's 
niece, Miss Ellen Nathalie, a young lady recently returned 
from.boardingrschool, and who, it wa^ understood, took the 
principal charge of bis establishment. Norton had observed 
her in the morning as she watered her plants, and admired 
her then; but now his somewhat susceptible heJM*t was 
kindled into raptures by the poetry of the scene, as she 
moved to and fro upon the green-sward, beyond the trees, 
at that most melting hour of day. Never did be feel before 
so forcibly the inconvenience of not knowing her uncle, and 
conseqi^ently npt being oq visiting teiins at the hquse. 
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Suddei^y a scream was heard in the house ; she entered, 
and immediately returned and called oat, in the sweetest of 
voices : 

"Dr. Norton, Dr. Norton, won't you come here 1" and 
reentered. 

Jumping over the fence and running across the lot, he 
went into the kitchen, and found, stretched on the floor, a 
strapping big Irish servant-girl, apparently in a fit, while 
Miss Nathalie bent over her, bathing her temples with 
water. Mr. Norton procured from his office a medicine 
which partially revived her ; but she soon sank back again 
into a second fit, and continued to alternately revive and 
sink, until Dr. Bugbee himself returned fi*om a visit to a 
distant patient. Norton explained the circumstances under 
which he had found her, and his method of treatment, wh^o 
a difference of ojHnionwas expressed between the>two phy- 
sicians as to the nature of her malady. Dr. Bugbee's reme- 
dies were tried without as much effect in reviving her as 
those which had been first applied. In a short time she 
died. Dr. Norton suggested that the attack had been, in 
many respects, peculiar, and that it would be well to insti- 
tute an examination. To this Dr. Bugbee objected, stating 
that it would subject him to remark, should there be a post- 
mortem in his house, upon the body of his own servant, 
although she was a stranger. Dr. Norton replied that the 
examination could be so conducted as to be over very«oon, 
and so that the deceased would show no signs of it when 
placed in her coffin, and no one be the wiser ; but he was 
overruled, not without a suspicion, on Norton's part, that 
Bugbee feared lest he should be obliged to admit that his 
young rival was right, and that this was the true reason of 
his objection. 

On the evening after the funeral, as Norton was seated 
as usual on his little back piazza. Miss Nathalie came towards 



that ride of the orchard, apparently to secure peach-blos- 
soms for a bouquet ; and as she plucked them, remarked 
hurriedly : 

"Doctor! Doctor 1 say nothing, but if you have a dead 
hodj on your premises remove it, that's all.'' 

And then she vanished, before the doctor could question 
her. 

The next morning, he received a visit from a constable 
armed with a search-warrant, who examined every place for 
the purpose of finding " a certain dead body, late of one 
Catharine Quigley, deceased," which, however, he did not 
find; and there all legal proceedings apparently ended, 
although a fresh buzz of gossip was excited through the 
village at the news that " the sexton had found that the 
grave of Dr. Bugbee's servant-girl had been dug up and 
the corpse carried off, and how they'd searched all the doc- 
tors' dens, and could find nothing of it." In vain did the 
young doctor strive again to see and converse with the beau- 
tiftd niece of his neighbor, who had given him such friendly 
warning, but she studiously avoided him — a circumstance 
which only seemed to make him more anxious to see her. 

At the end of some three or four months, he went off 
in his sulky to pay a visit to his old preceptor, and also to 
purchase, at Geneva, a fresh supply of medicines. On. his 
return, after an absence of a week or two, there was added 
to the aifatomical treasures of his back-office a skeleton, a 
fi*esh skeleton, newly put togetheir. 

Now there was nothing very remarkable in a physician's 
having a skeleton. It was known to be a part of the furni- 
ture of almost every medical office ; but this particular 
skeleton seemed to be invested with peculiar interest to 
many of the villagers ; and one day his old acquaintance, 
the constable, entered, accompanied by the cabinet-maker 
of the place, to inspect it, by the authority of the law. A 
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measuring-tape was produced, and, after taking the dimen- 
sions, Dr. Norton was informed that he must go before a 
magistrate, where he was charged with having robbed the 
grave of Catharine Quigley. The result was that he was 
bound over for trial at the ne^ court, and the skeletoa 
retained by the magistrate as the principal witness against 
him. 

Now the laws of the State of New York provide that 
any person who shall remove the dead body of any human 
being firom the grave, or other place of interment, for the 
purpose of dissection, shall be punished by imprisonment in 
a state-prison not ei^ceeding five years, or in a county jail 
not e^cceeding one year, or by a fine not exceeding five huu<- 
dred dollars, or by both such fine and imprisonment ; and 
every person who shall purchase or receive the dead body 
of any human being, knowing the same to have been disiii* 
terred, contrary to the foregoing provisions, shall, upon con» 
viction, be subject to the punishment in said section specified. 

Now here was an awkward fix. To be locked up in the 
service of the state is no joke at any time ; but, under such 
circumstances as these, it is a serious matter* 

And so our hero regarded it : and he tossed about that 
night on his bed with anything but comfortable sensations, 
as he thought of professional prospects dished, reputation 
ruined, and all his cheiished affections nipped in the bud ; 
for, strange as it may seem, the fiice of the fidr Ellen had 
haunted him ever since that mysterious warning, and he 
could not help regarding her as a kind of guardian-angel, 
or at least a &ir damsel restrained in her affections by a 
cruel uncle, from whom it would be his happiness, at some 
future day, to set her at liberty. But now the order of 
things was to be reversed ; he was to be the imprisoned 
knight ; and he dreamed of himself peeping through the 
bars, while the feir one gazed at him with reproachftd 



loolra, as much as to say, ^^ Why didn't you heed my warn- 
ing ?'' Then he awoke, and was glad to find that, as yet, 
it was only a dream. But as he went to his break&st at 
the village tavern (for he slept in his back-office), he was 
reminded that there was some reality about it by the way 
in which the school-boys peered ooriously at him, just as 
people do at a man who is about to be hanged. He could 
see at a glance that his case was the talk of the town. 
What a theme indeed it was for Miss Abigail Prue I how 
she had hurried out to be the first to tell the news ! and 
how beautifiiUy she had garnished it up with little exple- 
tives ! and " What did I say ?" and " workings up of her 
&ncy distorted into feet ?" Many of the boys were greatly 
astonished to find him quietly walking as usual to his break- 
fiust, instead of loaded down with irons in the county jail. 
But to breakfast he went, although he would have had but 
little appetite had he not been seated next to his lawyer, 
who boarded at the same house, and who cheered him up 
by his confident assertions that the state could never make 
out a case on such evidence as that. 

And, while he is awaiting his trial, it will not be out of 
place to mention the way in which a professor of law 
used to tell us he got a celebrated physician clear of a simi- 
lar charge. The bodies of two men, Tifft and Towner, 
were disinterred at Northampton by some medical stu- 
dents, and traced to the medical college at New Haven, 
where the professor of anatomy dissected them without 
knowing whence they came. He was indicted in two 
counts, one for dissecting the body of Tifil, the other for 
dissecting the body of Towner. Mr. Daggett, as counsel, 
insisted that the state must prove each count as laid, a 
position in which the court sustained him, and it became 
necessary to prove first, that the prisoner dissected the 
body of Tifit. There was a barrel of legs, arms, and bones, 
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but which of these belonged to Tiffli and which belonged 
to Towner it was impossible to tell ; and so, although they 
had evidence to the corpora ddicH mentioned in the whole 
indictment, there was no evidence as to the corpus delicti 
mentioned in any one count ; accordingly, the court in- 
structed the jury that the evidence did not sustain the 
indictment, and the prisoner must be acquitted ; and greatly 
did Judge Daggett ever afterwards chuckle as he told of 
the victory over the district attorney, whereby he saved a 
worthy physician for a life of great usefulness and honor. 

To return to Dr, Norton, He had been wise enough to 
take his counsel with him at the first examination, and, by 
his advice, refused to answer any questions, which was as 
well ; for, in the confusion of the moment, he might have 
been bothered to give a very intelligible explanation as to 
whence he got the skeleton which now seemed to grin out 
an accusation. 

The day of trial came on, and our hero was formally 
arraigned in the presence of an immense audience, to an- 
swer to the charge preferred, with the usual verbosity, for 
that, on a certain day, he, the said Edward Norton, did, at, 
etc., feloniously and wilftilly open the grave wherein was 
deposited the dead body, late of one Catharine Quigley, 
and did take, steal, and carry away the same. And the 
jurors aforesaid further upon their oaths declared, in an- 
other count, that the said Norton did, at, etc., feloniously 
and wilftdly receive, for the purpose of dissection, the dead 
body late of one Catharine Quigley, knowing that the same 
had been unlawfully abstracted from the grave, etc. All 
of which was declared to be against the peace of the state, 
and the statute in such case made and provided; and to 
all of which the priisoner pleaded not guilty. 

The first witness called was the sexton, who testified 
that, on the day after the funeral^ he discovered that the 
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sods had been disturbed near the head of the grave ; that 
he dug down, in the presence of a justice and constable, 
and found that the head of the coffin had been knocked out 
and the body abstracted; that footsteps were discovered 
firom the grave to the neighborhood of the prisoner's office. 
The constable testified to liaving examined the office, and 
found a large bowl of chloride of lime, apparently prepared 
for some recent process of purification ; that, in the stable 
attached to the office, he found a large board, which, by 
the imprints upoif it, and the smell, had apparently been 
used f(fr a recent dissection ; also behind the stable a bucket 
which had contained lime, and a crow-bar, which fitted 
mto the indenture made in the coffin. This crow-bar was 
produced in court, as also the coffin-head. 

Dr. Bugbee was called to prove that he had known the 
deceased and was present at her death, with the prisoner, 
who expressed a great desire to dissect the body. He also 
thought the teeth of the skeleton resembled her teeth. 

Some other testimony was introduced, tending to show 
that the prisoner must have been the one who opened the^^ 
grave ; for instance, it was shown that a pair of muddy 
boots, found in his office, fitted the foot-prints traced ftom 
the grave to the office ; but it appeared that these same 
foot-prints could be traced to other parts of the grave-yard. 

A cabinet-maker deposed to having made the coffin, 
and taken the measure of the deceased for that purpose, 
which measure corresponded with the dimensions of the 
skeleton after making due allowance for the space taken 
up by skin and flesh. What this space ought to be, was 
the subject of a long cross-examination. Dr. Bugbee and a 
physician from a neighboring town, were also examined on 
this point, but, although they were very learned, it was 
made to depend so much on other questions, such as cor- 
pulency and disease, etc., that the jury were about as wise 
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when they got through as when they commenoed. There 
was equal discrepancy about the age of the skeleton ; lK>th 
agreed that' it was a green or new one ; but one thought it 
could not have been exposed more than three months ; the 
other gave it a much longer period of release from the 
fleshy covering. 

It was shown that the prisoner had been in the habit of 
purchasing small quantities of quick-lime, to use in dissolv- 
ing the bodies of animals, and that after the grave was 
opened he had purchased an unusual quantity ; and finally 
the district attorney, after making the most of th^ testi- 
mony in his summing up, asked if this was not the skeleton 
of Catharine Quigley, whose skeleton was it ? and insisted 
that it devolved upon the prisoner, in order to establish his 
innocence, to show whence he obtained it. 

By way of answering this last question, a witness was 
called for the defence who was a student in the Medical 
College at Geneva, who had seen the prisoner in the college 
examining some wires and screws, such as are used to put 
skeletons together, and who further stated that it was the 
privilege of the janitor to put together and sell the skele- 
tons of subjects ; but whether the prisoner had purchased 
a skeleton, or simply the means of putting it together, he 
could not say. 

It may here be remarked that the counsel, in summing 
up for the prisoner, accounted for not having proved by 
the janitor himself a sale of the skeleton, by stating that 
that worthy had absconded to parts unknown before a 
subpoena could be served upon him, and further intimated 
that he had concealed himself through apprehension, lest 
one who dealt in skulls and bones should meet with evil 
treatment in a community so much excited, or at least be 
subjected to some awkward questions which he could not 
answer without criminating himself— an explanation, which 

y 
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Lad its effect on the jury, bat greatly astonished the said 
janitor when he heard of it in Pennsylvania, to which 
State he had been quietly dispatched a few days before, by 
Dr. Norton's old preceptor, with money to pay his way, 
and instructions to remain until he heard that the trial was 
over. 

Proof was furnished that the crow-bar in the doctor's 
stable was of the same pattern with the one found in the 
sexton's tool-house ; and the shoemaker of the village testi- 
fied that he made the prisoner's boots which fitted the foot- 
marks, and that they corresponded very nearly in size to 
other boots of similar pattern made for other people. 

Finally the counsel, to the astonishment of his client, 
called to the stand Miss Ellen Nathalie ! 

She stepped lightly forth from the crowd of ladies on 
the back seatSj and never did any one look more char- 
mingly, at least in the prisoner's eyes, although what she 
could have to say bearing on this case, he could not 
imagine. He had never said a word to his counsel about 
her, and presumed, therefore, that she must be a volunteer 
witness. As he gazed on that exquisite form, those regular 
Grecian features, that fair compleidon, those dark, oval 
eyes, full of expression, those jet black tresses, and that 
dainty little mouth, he felt that it would be almost sweet to 
be condemned on evidence which emanated from such an 
angel. It was a shame to require such lips to kiss that old, 
dirty, wornout Bible, which had been so often profaned by 
contact with vulgar mouths. 

She stated that she had seen the deceased very fre- 
quently while staying at her uncle's house, and had often 
heard her speak of a lameness in her right foot, caused by 
the loss of a bone of the little toe, the consequence of the 
&11 of an axe ; and she remembered noticing when the de- 
ceased was laid out, that there was nothing but a kind of a 
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bunch where the little toe ought to have been. On looking 
at the skeleton, the bone of the little toe was found to be 
perfect. 

In summing up for the defence, the counsel first assailed 
all the testimony for the prosecution, by representing in a 
ludicrous point of view, the sexton hurrying with the con- 
stable to that particular grave on the morning in question, 
and finding the body gone, as by a previous understanding, 
then going at once to the doctor's office and finding every- 
thing that would help to fix the charge upon him ; he thrust 
back the sexton's own crow-bar'in his teeth^ dwelt upon the 
fact that his boots were of similar pattern to those fi>und in 
the prisoner's office, and deduced firom all the evidence 
the inference that here was a conspiracy to persecute his 
client. This he dwelt upon in every form and shape with 
wonderful effect, managing to make the jury look upon the 
poor sexton as himself the delinquent (perhaps the very 
man who helped to supply the Medical College), and, like 
all guilty minds, fearful of discovery, now trying to divert 
public indignation from himself to an unoffending medical 
man, who happened, unfortunately, in his zeal for science, to 
be open to such a charge by reason of having in his posses- 
sion the materials with which some dead dogs and monkeys 
had been anatomized. As to the skeleton, he insisted that 
it was distinctly shown that this could not be the one 
alluded to in the indictment, because the evidence of Miss 
Nathalie proved that the living subject was minus a toe, 
whereas this one had been ftilly developed in that depart- 
ment. Could any one doubt the evidence of such a wU- 
nes8 ? Could any one suppose that, as the prosecution inti- 
mated, such eyes could have been deceived ? 

. Here was the gist of his case, and he made the most of 
it ; and wound up by impressing upon the jury the impor- 
tance of giving the benefit of every doubt to the prisoner ; 
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and by reading to them from Starkie a frightful list of cases 
where innocent men had been condemned on circumstan- 
tial eyidence. 

The result was, that after a short consultation among the 
jury, the prisoner was acquitted, and left the court-room 
amid the plaudits of the crowd. 

Vainly he strove to catch the eye of Miss Ellen, and 
thank her for his deliverance. She went home on her 
uncle's arm, and appeared carefully to avoid him afterwards. 
He saw plainly that slie was fearftd of compromising her- 
self with some one, perhaps with her uncle, if she showed, 
by word or sign, that she was acquainted with him. 

Although released from his perilous position, he tossed 
about on his pillow that night, more than ever. The scene 
was now again reversed. The captive knight no longer 
peeped from dungeon-bars ; he was free ; the lady was near 
him ; but through some invisible spell they could not ap- 
proach nor speak. 

Oh I how tantalizing I In his waking hours it was still 
worse : he watched the garden of his neighbor, and saw 
the &ir one come forth as usual, but 

^ I^ot a word, not a syllable spake she." 

It was perhaps in consequence partly of the distracted emo- 
tions thus kindled in his mind that he sought relief in a 
more urgent devotion to his books than ever ; and, forget- 
ting his narrow escape, he was soon engaged in another 
fflmilar a^r. For I may as weU inform the reader here 
that, in spite of the evidence of Miss Ellen, the skeleton 
before mentioned was no other than that of the said Catha- 
rine Quigley, the body of which person might have been 
found by the constable on his first search, had he thought 
of lifting up some loose boards of the stable floor, and dig- 
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ging down into the earth below, and the little toe of which 
would have been found to be, as Miss Ellen described it, " a 
kind of bunch," or thick projection ; but on opening it a 
perfect bone would have come to light, with the sinews 
contracted, the skin shrivelled, and indications that the 
owner had long lost all control over it. She might very 
naturally have supposed that she had lost it. 

Some three months after the trial, a pauper, with a very 
remarkably formed head, who had for some time been 
afflicted with disease, apparently of the brain, which caused 
him to stagger somewhat, but not exactly as if he had St. 
Vitus's dance, fell down in the street and died, and 
was interred in the Potter's-field division of the burial 
ground. 

That night behold our hero, habited in an old pdr of 
corduroys, with a smock-frock, and, in the midst of a pour- 
ing rain, digging down at the head of the pauper's grave. 
Such graves are not very deep, and he soon strikes the coffin, 
and then with a chisel inserted between the head-board and 
the side, he opens a place for his crow-bar, and easily pries 
out the end of the coffin, for such cofiins do not usually have 
a superfluity of nails. Passing in a rope with a slip-knot at 
tiie end, he manages to encircle the neck, and draws out 
the head of the corpse. The shoulders are too broad to 
follow ; but, determined not to lose his labor, he takes out 
a knife, and with some effort manages to separate the head 
from the body. To wrap it in an old canvas bag, to fill up 
and smoothe off the grave, is the work of a few minutes. He 
hurries home, puts on dry clothes, and goes to work to un- 
ra*rel the mystery of that dead man's brain ; and he finds a 
remarkable bony projection on the inside of the skull, such 
as will make it a curious addition to his anatomical museum. 
He must preserve it, that's certain. 

It was still raining when he had finished his investiga- 
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tionfl, and rather than again venture out in the rain to the 
place of coneeahnent in the stable, he locked it up in a closet, 
and retired to bed, where, after his &tiguing night, he was 
floon wrapped in sound sleep, and did not awake until so 
late the ibUowing morning that he arrived at the tavern 
after that meal was finished. As he returned, he saw 
Miss Nathalie emerge from her uncle's house with a calash 
and morning-dress, and wsdk slowly along towards him 
He prepared to bow, but as she passed she turned her head 
away, and said in a low tone : 

^ Dont speak to me I but if you've a head in your office 
get rid of it, thad'a aUf* 

He turned to look at her, but she stepped into a store, 
and appeared to be absorbed in making purchases. 

A second warning I could it be that they had discovered 
what had been done the night before ? It was clear that 
some one was watching him, but equally clear that an angel 
was protecting him. 

The event proved that the warning was well founded, 
for hardly had he transferred the head to a place of con- 
cealment before he was visited by his old acquaintances, the 
constable and justice, who ransacked his offices in every part, 
and then proceeded to the stable, looked behind the wood- 
pile, under the hay-mow, in the horse trough, and the 
buggy. In the loft was a small cutter-sleigh, turned up on 
end, which, from that circumstance, and apparent exposure 
of the seat, with the top open, they neglected to examine 
very careftilly ; although they turned' it down. They went 
away as wise as they came ; and soon after they had gone, 
Norton, with a quiet chuckle, went up to that cutter and 
felt for the mangled head under the straw packed into the 
seat where he had placed it, not having time to bury it 
under the stable as he had proposed to do. Now that the 
search was over, he thought it was as safe here as anywhere, 

4 
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and conduded to leave it there until night, when he eonld 
dig a grave for it without interruption. 

Of course the discovery that '^ the sanctity of the grave 
had been again violated," created no small stir in the town ; 
and the newspaper, that very morning, delayed its publica- 
tion to publish a postscript stating that ^this morning, 
at an early hour, as Mr/ Qodfrej Gkukins, sexton of this 
village, was entering the burial^nnd to dig a grave, he 
observed, what was very unusual, the gate wide open, and 
was led by this circumstance to examine the grave of a pau- 
per, known as ^ Staggering Jim,' who had been interred the 
day before. A deep depression was found on the snrfiuse 
near the head of the grave, caused, as it appeared on dig- 
ging down, by the f&ct that some miscreant had knocked oat 
the coffin-head and neglected to replace it, so that the earth 
settled into the coffin, on examining which it was found still 
to contain the body of the beggar, but, like that of HolofemeSi 
^without any head.' Suspicions have been directed towards 
a certain quarter, but as yet there is no sufficient evidence 
to justify an arrest. When are these things to cease 2^ 

Determined to live down all c^isure, Norton did not 
hesitate to mingle with the crowd of idlers at " the store," 
and laugh down all talk by saying : 

"Oh yes, I've got it, of course. Go and find it.** 

That evening there was a large party, and Norton went 
with the hope that he might get a chance to question JUlss 
Ellen as to the source of her mysterious knowledge, which 
was now occasioning great uneasiness. He had seldom met 
her in company, and then received scarcely more than a 
bow. She always went out soon after he came. This even- 
ing she was there, and was soon not unwillingly cornered, 
when a conversation took place something to this effect : 

" You have never given me an opportunity. Miss EUen^ 
to thank you for that kind interest you have taken on my 
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behalf; and you cannot wonder that I am carious to know 
how 70U have obtained information so important. One 
deliverance and two warnings." 

" And yet a third warning I must give you," said she. 
^^This is no place to ^ve reasons; and I hardly know 
whether a gentleman who profits so little by experience as 
to go into the stable-loft by day-light, and, in front of a 
window^ put something into a cutter-sleigb, deserves to be 
warned again. Look to it to-night, that^s aUJ*^ 

So saying, she hurried to join some companions who 
began to banter her about the doctor whom her evidence 
had saved, and with whom they had no doubt she was in a 
conspiracy to prevent the poor beggars from sleeping m 
peace ; to all of which she replied in graceful badinage. 

" Serioudy, though," said one young lady observing 
that Ihe doctor had gone out, ^' ain't it awful ! 

« Awful !" said alL 

*^The man who did it ought to be hung," said Ellen. 

" So he ought ! " said all. 

" And yet he could only have done it to learn," timidly 
suggested Miss Augusta Sprigg, whose name had at times 
been coupled with Norton's by the gossips. 

" Only to learn I " said alL 

"To keep the staggers out of other people's heads, 
thai^s aU^' said EUen. 

" ITiaffs aU/^^ echoed the group. 

And so, on the whole, they all concluded it might have 
been worse. 

Meantime, Norton had hurried home to his office and 
filled a bucket with a strong preparation of ley and acids, 
such as would blister the skin on contact. Removing the 
head fi*om the sleigh and burying it under the floor, he sup- 
plied its place by the bucket, and taking his seat in his back 
ottce ia the dark, quietly watched for the approach of any 
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outsiders. About twelve o'clock he heard footsteps moving 
up the alley which led to the stable. The lower door waa 
closed; but two persons placed a ladder to the window 
above, and entered. He stepped under the window and 
listened, and heard some one say in a very low tone : 

^' He has put it in brine to preserve it, that's all." 

^' It makes my fingers feel queer," said the other. 

" Pshaw I " was the reply ; "your fingers must be very 
tender. I'll bring it out for you. Hello! it is rather 
strong ; I guess we shall have to give it up." 

" Who-o-o ! how my fingers bum ! " 

The two soon descended the ladder, which they forgot 
to take with them ; and as they ran away, Norton thought 
he recognised j&miliar forms. 

Imagine Miss Abigail Prue's astonishment next morn- 
ing, when she received a message from Ellen Nathalie, 
stating that her unde, being somewhat indisposed, had 
requested Dr. Norton to respond to her summons for a 
physician. It was not greater than Norton's, when Dr. 
Bugbee's hired man brought him the request that he would 
attend to certain of that gentleman's patients. Gt>ing to 
Dr. Bugbee's house, Miss Nathalie met him at the door, 
with a countenance expressive of a struggle to look solenm 
while desiring to laugh, and told him that she had no idea 
her warning on the previous evening would have led to 
anything more than a removal of the obnoxious head, and 
she was sorry to find that her uncle had nearly lost the use 
of his hands thereby ; but that she had not supposed he was 
going there himself having simply overheard conversations 
between him and the sexton, on several occasions, which 
gave her occasion to caution him (Norton), while at the 
same time she had to be very circumspect in her manner 
towards him to avoid being suspected. She begged hiwi to 
say nothing about it to any one, as her uncle, who was now 
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asleep, evidently felt very much chagrined, and had re- 
quested, in order probably to silence him, that he might be 
mvited to attend his patients. 

Had not Miss Abigail Pme been very sick in consequence 
of her excessive dissipation at the party, she would have 
probably dispensed with Norton's services ; but as it was, 
he soon followed the note, and, by a little judicious flattery 
and some gentle remedies, which he said were all so young 
a person needed, he wore off her prejudice as woU as 
sickness to such a degree, that she declared she didn't believe 
one word of what had been said against him, and became as 
load in his praise as she had previously been in his censure. 
Norton found himself cosily seated that evening at the 
tea-table in Dr. Bugbee's house with no other companion 
than Miss Ellen. No wonder that, under such circumstan- 
ces, he did not remark much on Dr. Bugbee's remaining 
for a day or two in his room, and, for a week afterwards, 
keeping his right hand very carefully gloved. 

But, although Norton' kept his own counsel, the affair 
of the stable was soon the talk of the town. A busybody, 
who happened to see the sexton's ladder standing at the 
doctor's stable, concluded that some new discovery, in con- 
nexion with the resurrection cases, had been made, and, 
hurrying off to the sexton, inquired : 

" What he'd been a finding of at the young doctor's 
^^Mtime?" 

The sexton, thinking all was known, threatened to 
thrash him if he ever spoke of the young doctor again, 
adding, " they may get somebody else to catch their body- 
snatchers next time ; it was old Dr. Bugbee that got me into 
this scrape, and he got the worst of it, as he deserved, for 
he run his wrist into the cussed stuff, while I only dabbled 
my fingers with it, and that was bad enough, for I cant 
hold a spade for a week to come." 
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The whole story was by degrees got out of him ; and it 
appeared that Dr. Bagbee had been secretly advising with 
this worthy and the justice about both the resurrection 
cases, in reference to the last of which the sexton was 
especially anxious to succeed, having been greatly irritated 
by the figure he had been made to play on the trial for the 
former. The constable, after his unsuccessful search, 
declared that he was not going to be laughed at for another 
abortive attempt, unless some better evidence was furnished 
that the head was there than the simple &ct that Dr. Bug- 
bee had seen, from his back«window, Norton press down 
something in the cutter. 

He agreed, however, that he would go in and take pos- 
session if Bugbee and the sexton would first examine and 
report that it was there. Hence the night-expedition, 
which ended so unfortunately to the parties, not only taking 
the skin almost off their hands, and subjecting them to all 
the laughter of the town, but rendering them liable to bo 
prosecuted and punished for trespass. 

The joke was too good to be lost, and was repeated &r 
and near, and made Dr. Norton wonderfully popular. 
Those who would have been most ready to crush him 
before, now applauded him for his enterprise, wit, and 
energy, as much as they condemned Dr. Bugbee for his 
meanness in trying to destroy a rival. Whether the latter 
was aware of the extent to which he was the subject of 
ridicule or not, he had the good sense to conceal it ; and 
this, together with the fiujt that he had suddenly joined Dr. 
Norton in his practice, puzzled many people not a little. 
All that could be got out of Norton was^ that he had 
skinned the fingers of two men, but who they were he 
would not tell. And when, some months after, it became 
known that Norton was engaged to be married to Ellen 
Nathalie, some people were still more puzzled. 
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The old ladies gave it as their opinion that that girl had 
been a sly puss all the while. Miss Augusta Stagg said it 
was a shame for EUen Nathalie to marry a man who had so 
shamefully abused her uncle ; and Miss Abigail Prue, next 
time she saw Dr. Bugbee, said : 

" Now, Doctor, do tell me, didn't Ellen's testimony on 
the trial have something to do with the engagement ?" 

" Yes, yes, of course," replied the doctor ; '* she saved 
him from the state-prison ; why shouldn't he love her ? and 
the &ct is, she has persuaded me into the belief that he is a 
vei^ clever fellow," 

In later years, he used to give a sort of significant grunt 
when his eye lighted upon a very curious skull which Nor- ' 
ton one day brought in. Mrs. Norton thought that he 
half suspected who it was that had thwarted his plans by 
patting the victim on his guard, for he occasionally patted 
her on the cheeks and said : 

" All's fair in love as well as in politics, ain't it, Nelly ?" 
A regard for the old gentleman's memory generally 
leads her, as well as her husband, to gloss over his share in 
the transaction by saying that he was in his dotage, and 
misled by others ; but at Norton's little medical parties, he 
tdls with great gusto the story of the three warnings^ 
whereby he was saved from the state-prison, and secured to 
himself a wife and a practice, ^^and," adds* one of his 
gaests, ^^ the faculty of medicine gained a valuable mem- 
ber, and the cause of morality suffered no damage." 

Ellen generally finishes this list of blessings by remind- 
ing them that she got a good husband ; and she has no idea 
of losing him by the same trap from which she has rescued 
him; ergo she makes him buy his subjects of the New York 
resurrectionists, instead of digging them up himselJ^ which 
is much easier and less hazardous, although even here he is 
exposed to the law, but takes warning from the past to keep 
such things out of sight — ^that's all. ■ 



The Mysterious Salute. 



(^ s I sat in the ladies' room at the Peterborough station, 
^\ waiting the arrival of the London train, two ladies 
C^ came in together, whose appearance, though not 
exactly uncommon, caught my eye. They were nice-look- 
mg, and a certain number of years ago must have been 
pretty. They were not dressed alike, but there was a per- 
vading tone about them alike in both. The large coUai:, 
whose antique shape and rich work proclaimed a reverence 
for the taste of past days ; the cool white stockings and 
sandal-less prunella shoes ; the dresses, not too long, of a 
prevailing grey color ; the brown crape-shawl of the one, 
and the small white turn-over of the other lady ; the Tus- 
can straw-bonnets, with their primrose and white trimmings, 
and the black and green veils appended to each ; together 
with the long-shafted parasols without fringe, and the neat 
little baskets they carried — ^made it evident that these were 
what are called " old maids." 

" Caroline," said one of them, who appeared the younger 
of the two, '^ we are in capital time. I really begin to think 
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it is less dreadful than we imagined ; and if we can only get 

a nice carriage entirely to ourselves'* 

** Ah !" replied Miss Caroline, who acted rather in the cha- 
racter of chaperone to her younger friend — " ah ! there is 
nothing like being in good time. Better wait an hour, Cle- 
mentina, than be late one minute. I feel quite glad to have 
brought my knitting ; indeed, I never go anywhere without 
it ; and now, that I cannot see very well without glasses, 
reading is out of the question. You have Dr. Gregory's 
Letters there, I see. How different the literary productions 
of the present day are ! Ideally, the trash young people 
read now is terrible, when I think how we were brought up. 
But I wish Harriet Spyker would come. I begin to think 
we ought to take our places." 

' Very soon after this, I saw another little lady, apparently 
about their own standing, bustlmg about, turning round, 
looking into comers, behind doors, and into all sorts of im- 
possible places, till suddenly she espied the two friends, and 
walking briskly up to them, began to talk very fast, answer- 
ing the inquiries of both ladies vn a tone so headlong, and 
with a naanner so lively, that I could hardly refrain from 
smiling both with pleasure and surprise. This last lady was 
dressed in a dark-colored satin gown, with no stiffening or 
crinoline to lift its clinging folds from her short slight per- 
son. She woi*e a small black lace-shawl, and a white bonnet 
adorned with an immense purple " ugly," as they are too 
truly called. 

"How many seats are in these carriages?" asked the 
new-comer, after mutual greetings had passed. 

"I really do not know," said Miss Clementina. "I 
never travelled but once before in a train, and I cannot say 
I remember. But, you know, we could easily ask." So 
saying, she went leisurely up to a very active, busy official, 
who was greasing the wheels of the carriages^ and said : 

4* 
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*' Pray, my good man, can yon tell me how many seats 
there are, and what time we start ! Where is the stationr 
clock ? Ah I I see ; it is quite wrong by my watch, which 
never either gains or loses." Then, seeing he paid no sort 
of attention to her, nor indeed heard her, she remarked ; 
'^ It is very badly arranged that there is no information to 
be had, or any one to refer to at these places." 

^' All right, ma'am I" said the man, slamming down the 
iron lid with great noise, and moving, off sharply to another 
wheel. • 

" How very rude those men are I" said Miss Caroline, in 
a condoling voice. " It is better to manage entirely for 
ourselves, my dear, than to be exposed to such insults." 

" Ah !" rejoined Miss Clementina, " how different from 
the old stage-coach days, when one knew there were four 
seats inside which any ladies might have for the asking, and 
when a scream or a handkerchief from the windows would 
arrest instant attention from the gentlemen." 

" Gentlemen !" exclaimed Miss Caroline. " One cannot 
nowadays teU a gentleman from a grazier or a shop-boy — 
by the dress, at least ; and the young men of the present 
time are so excessively satirical, and so devoid of that defe- 
rential respect, without which, a few years ago, a gentleman 
would have been shut out from ladies' society altogether." 

" It is so, indeed," said Miss Spyker briskly ; ** and I 
declare to you, nothing would induce me to travel in the 
same carriage with one of those fast young men — ^nothing 
you could name to me, Caroline." 

Here all three agreed that nothing in the whole world 
would induce them to do such a thing. 

The crowd of passengers now began to thicken, and I 
therefore took up my book and satchel, and soon established 
myself comfortably in the far comer of a first-class car- 
riage. I had not been there very long when I saw the 
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three firi^idB approaching — the two first ladies arm in arm, 
•and brisk little Miss Spyker peering first into one carriage, 
then into another, with a fiice of great anidetj ; at length 
they stood still before the one I had chosen. 

^*' It is pretty well away from the engine, Caroline,'' said 
SOss Spyker, in an encooraging tone of voice. 

^^ And not too near the end of the train either," said 
AGss Clementina. *^ I think we might venture." 

At this moment, a maid-servant who followed them, put 
into the caiffiage an infinite variety of brown-paper parcels 
of every shape and gbe. A smaU "tiger" also came up, 
armed with three umbrellas, and hung round with bonnet- 
boxes like a ^' bird-cage man," which he deposited as he 
best could within. The three ladies then took their seats. 

'^ Thomas," said Miss Clementina, ^' have you seen the 
luggage safe ?" 

^ Yes, 'um," said Thomas grinning, and pulling a lock 
of hi^. 

" And the two carpet-bags ?" said Miss Caroline. 

" And the baskets of finit for Lady M'Gregor ?" put in 
Clementina. 

^^Two baskets of fruit and the flowers is under the seat, 
'am," said Thomas, holding up the valance of the seat. 
** Quard said they'd squash 'em in the van along with heavy 
luggage." 

"Oh, very weD. And Thomas," said Miss Caroline, 
** don't forget what I said to you about the garden, now ; 
water those two square beds — ^weed the one on the lawn ; 
and let me find the gravel walks clean when we return." 

" And mind that we don't find half the roots dug up for 
weeds, and the rest washed bare, from using that large 
watering-can. They will do, Jane," added Miss Clementina 
to the niaid : " you may go now." 

They now began to arrange their bonnets, settle their 
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parcels, and make foot-stools of sundry little boxes they had 
brought with them. Ai^er a short pause, Miss Caroline 
said : ^^ Don't like this at all — ^it is so very dark.'' 

^' What will it be in the tunnel ?'' said Misa Clementina 
in an imhappy voice. 

^^ Caroline," said Miss Spyker, ^' I don't know what you 

will thiak of me, but I confess to you" Hore she 

dropped her voice, and I only heard the words '^gentleman 
in the carriage ;" but I saw Miss Clementina bridle up and 
draw back, throwing suspicious glances at poor Mias Spyker, 
who seemed in an embarrassed minority^ 

Presently Clementina recommenced the conversation. 
^^I don't in the least know," said she, *^how we got 
off, but I began to feel rather poorly — ^the engine makes 
such a terrible noise — one never could be heard scream- 
ing." 

^' No," said Miss Spyker ; ^^ and I believe the guards are 
most inhuman. If you are ever so frightened, or &int, it's 
of no use : you are locked in, and no more thought of until 
you reach your journey's end ; and then^ if you dont hear 
the name of the place, you pass on, of course, for nobody 
asks you to get out." 

" And «?e," said Miss Clementina, who began to be very 
nervous, '^ shall never know where to stop. How should 
we ? No one can make out what the people say when they 
call out the names of the stations, and I am sure we shall 
miss seeing it written up." 

" I wish anybody we knew very well — of course, if a 
gentleman, one of a proper and steady age — ^was coming 
the same way," murmured Miss Caroline, descending a little 
from the exalted position she had previously taken up with 
regard to Miss Spyker's hinted proposal. "It is in such 
cases as these only that one feels quite helpless. Oh, how I 
wish we werQ sf^e at home (" 
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At this moment an agitated little scream broke from the 
lipe of Miss Spyker. 

" What is it ? What's the matter ? Is it gomg off f^ 
exclaimed Miss Clementina. 

^^ I think — ^I really do think that is Mr. Smith," said Miss 
Spyker, in a nervous manner, looking out of the window as 
she spoke. 

*' It certainly is," said Caroline ; " and, depend upon it, 
he is going by this train, and there is his servant behind 
with his carpet-bag. Do you think it would be improper 
to ask him to come in ?" 

*' Oh !" exclaimed Miss Clementina, hoping all the same 
to be overruled by the other two, " I am afraid it would be 
so very forward, and putting ourselves in his way." 

"But," suggested Miss Spyker briskly, " if we were to 
give him the frirther seat there, all would be filled except 
one, and with our shawls and umbrellas we might make up 
a figure in the middle seat opposite Clementina; or else, 
yon see, with two vacant places, we should be so very likely 
to have intruders. Shall we ask him in, Caroline ?" 

" Oh dear," said Miss Caroline, " I don't know what to 
do : what do you think ?" 

" I really do not see that in such an emergency it would 
be improper," remarked Clementina, in a tone vainly 
endeavoring to seem neutral. 

" And I declare," said little Miss Spyker hurriedly, " I 
see two other gentlemen lingering here, close by. Don't 
you really think we might ? — ^he is so very highly respecta- 
ble — such a thorough gentleman, and not of the new school." 

" Well, if you dare call out, Harriet ?" 

" You both really think I may, then ?'* 

" Yes," said Miss Caroline, " we do.'* 

"Then make haste," Altered Miss Clementina. And 
what with poking and urging from her fiiends, and her own 



fears, with a dread of being too late, Miss Spyker put her 
head out of the window, and said, in a voice that slightly 
wavered between anxiety and her sense of the impropriety 
of the act : ^^ Mr — Sm-i-ith, Mr. Sm-i-ith.'' I glanced at the 
three ladies, and saw they were trembling with the com- 
bined emotions of hope, fear, and dread of doing anything 
bordering on the improper, when the door opened, and Mr. 
Smith appeared. 

He was a decidedly elderly gentleman, and wore a grey 
hat, an ample frockcoat of dark blue, white mmientionables 
and waistcoat ; and an eye-glass in an embossed gold frame 
hmig by a black ribbon from his neck. "Hla &oe wore an 
expression of great suavity and benevolence towards the 
world in general ; not remarkable for much talent or mental 
quickness, but rather indicative of a nature at once bland 
and obtuse. He raised his hat and bowed as he recognised 
Miss Spyker, which courtesy was acknowledged by all three 
in the court-minuet style. Miss Spyker, however, went 
straight to the point at once, by saying : " Very well, thank 
you, sir : and, Mr. Smith, are you going by this train ?*» 

" Madam,'' he replied, " I contemplate doing so. Can 
I — can I be so happy as to be of use to any of you ladies?** 

"Oh, Mr. Smith I" said little Miss Spyker, gaining 
courage from her success, " would you take one of the 
vacant seats here ? We are so — so— so very much " 

" Frightened," put in Miss Caroline, emerging from her 
fauteuil. 

"Very much frightened, indeed^^^ earnestly repeated 
Miss Clementina. 

" With the greatest pleasure, ladies. You honor me too 
much. I may have the happiness to be of service to you, 
perhaps. Allow me. Miss Caroline," said Mr. Smith, calling 
up the tone and air of one not unused to being what is 
called^" a lady's man," as he raised from the floor of the 
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carriage Mifls Caroline's knitting, which, in the extremity 
of her indecision, had fallen to the ground ; and stepping in 
he was motioned to the farthest compartment near my own 
window. He was very polite and courteous ; but, from the 
moment of his getting into the carriage, I observed a feel- 
ing creeping over the minds of the three maiden ladies, that 
their terrors had induced them to take a rather desperate and 
extreme step. They spoke much in low tones togethier, and 
replied distantly, and with a sort of bridling up of the figure, 
when Mr. Smith spoke — each appearing to feel it due to the 
others and to herself, to avoid as much as possible giving 
any opening for speeches even of common civility, and to 
treat the poor gentleman much after the fashion of a large 
honse-dog, which it might be dangerous to encourage in any 
playftil gambols, lest it should be difficult. in the end to keep 
him within bounds. Their chief anxiety now appeared to 
be to fill up the remaining seat in the middle of the carriage, 
so as to make it look to a casual observer as if it too was 
occupied. There seemed, indeed, every reason to suppose 
the plan would succeed. Several people had looked in, as 
if in search of a seat, and retired under the impression that 
the carriage was full. The engine was apparently getting 
nnder-way, and the platform comparatively empty, when, as 
they were dressing up this spare fiiuteuil, the whistle rang 
shrieking through the station, and they all suddenly collapsed 
in the most direful state of fright. 

"Good — ^ness me I how shocking!" gasped poor Cle- 
mentina, whose small experience of railways made every- 
thing a source of terror and surprise. Miss Caroline sank 
back prostrated ; and little Miss Spyker, with both hands 
to her ears, rocked herself to and fro in a state of suffering 
and dismay, talking loud and fast all the time. But at this 
juncture, every other feeling was lost in astonishment, when 
a porter looked in, hastily glanced round, detected the 



transparent rtMe de guerre of the '^ dummy" in the middle 
seat, and flung the door open, exclaiming : 

" Room here, sir — just in time — ^I'll put your luggage in, 
sir — ^all right." And in there sprang a tall, handsoote, 
bewhiskered and moustaehed young Guardsman, apparently 
in the extremity of '' saving the train," and in a great state 
of excitement, caused by the uncertainty of the last few 
moments. Here was a pretty business ! The feelings of 
the three ladies for a moment overpowered them, and 
they sat in silence, fixing looks of blank dismay on each 
other. 

Things were unfortunately managed, certainly. In their 
anxiety to keep Mr. Smith at a respectM distance, they 
had so contrived that now the young Guardsman filled up 
their cherished vacancy. He was in the very midst of them : 
Miss Caroline on his right hand, and Miss Clementina and 
Miss Spyker inmiediately opposite. The involuntary shrink- 
ing into the depths' of the carriage, the glances eloquent of 
feeling, were the first signs of their retmning powers of 
mind. Miss Spyker pulled her blue " ugly" more com- 
pletely over her brow, and all three began to look out of 
the window with determined curiosity at the two bare brown 
banks of earth which now rose on either side above the 
train. I really felt for poor Clementina, who appeared to 
be growing quite giddy from the sameness of view and the 
speed with which we passed along. At length she resolutely 
shut her eyes, as if, inside and out, nothing but objects of 
distraction met her sight. 

We had not been on the move more than a few minutes, 
when I observed the young Guardsman looking at his fair 
fellow-travellers with an expression by no means consonant 
with the air of imperturbable gravity through which it 
shone. I saw he tried to catch the eye of the quiet gentle- 
woman in the comer, but I resolutely looked out of the 



window, though not, I fear, before he detected the shadow 
of a smile at the comer of my lip. 

Mr. Smith, glancing over the top of the newspaper 
which in selfdefence he had unfolded, saw, despite his 
obtosenesa, that something was amiss : the distressed looks 
of the three maiden friends showed their mental perturba- 
tion; and not knowing exactly what to do under the 
circumstances, he began, half absently, to survey the dress 
and general appearance of the new comer, from the boots 
upwards, with an eye from which he strove to banish its 
usual benign expression. He appeared, however, very 
much taken aback on perceiving, when he had gradually 
arrived at the &ce of the young officer, that his eye was 
fixed upon him with a meaning he could not quite make 
out ; and he was betrayed involuntarily into saying : ^^ Did 
yon address me, sir ?" 

"Oh dear, no, sir — ^not at all," said the Guardsman, 
with a smile. 

At the sound of the gruff voices of the gentlemen, the 
three friends whisked round, with difficulty suppressing 
their emotion. Miss Clementina, who was the most ner- 
vous, began to tremble violently, and turned still paler than 
she was by nature. Evidently, the least they anticipated 
was the preliminaries of a duel. 

" Will you exchange papers, sir ?" said the Guardsman ; 
at which Mr. Smith bowed, and waved his paper in the air 
with a nervous flourish, which sent the comer of it nearly 
into the open mouth of the stricken Caroline, whose features 
were in an unnatural state of extension from the incidents 
of the last few moments. Both gentlemen then subsiding 
into silence, the ladies began to grow calm, the dreaded 
vis-d-via offering no ftirther cause for fear, and becoming 
apparently very passive and harmless over his paper. In 
the course of time they ventured to get up a little slow 
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fimnal conyersation with Mr. Smith, whom, with a natural 
revulsion of feeling, they seemed to regard more benignantlj 
than ever, looking upon him now in the light of a safe- 
guard. 

^^ Beautiful weather for the country," filtered Miss 
Spyker, always the most alert of the three. 

" Superb indeed," replied Mr. Smith, blandly. 

^^ Dreadful mode of travelling, this," ventured Miss 
Clementina. ^^Ah! Mr. Smith, how different from the 
days we remember ! One could see the country then." 

'^ I remember our drive from London to Ascot," said 
Mr. Smith, in the voice of one calling up, not unmoved, 
some thrilling memory of the past — '^ when the speed at 
which we are now going would have seemed slow to the 
pace we drove that day. It might," he went on in a lower 
tone, glancing at Miss Clementina as he spoke — ^^ it might 
have been the society — ^it might have been the scenery." 

Miss Clementina here grew very rosy, and said : " She 
thought the more entirely such recollections were considered 
aapast, the better." Miss Spyker came to the rescue. 

"Mr. Smith, have you a Bradshaw ?" 

" I am sorry to say I have not, madam ; but perhaps 
my memory may serve your purpose. I have travelled on 
this line often — ^though not," he added, with a bow, " under 
circumstances equally agreeable." 

Here again came a little bridling, and an involuntary 
glance of meaning at each other. 

" Can you tell me the name of the station you want, 
Miss Spyker ?" resumed Mr. Smith, more gravely. 

" I only wanted to know whereabouts the tunnels are," 
she replied, apparently impressed with a conviction that 
they were marked in the publication she had asked for. 

" I am sorry to say there are three tunnels very near 
each other," said Mr. Smith, with the air of one who desires 



to make the best of nnpleasant intelligence ; ^^ bat they are 
only a few minutes long — ^it is soon over; and I think," 
added he, looking oat of the window, and very suddenly 
looking in again, " we are now on the point of " 

At this janctare the whistle soanded ; I hastily drew 
np my window, and the yoang Guardsman drew up the 
fhrther one. The sadden change from light to darkness 
made^the &int glimmer of the lamp— which seemed to be 
disarranged at any rate — ^invisible ; and a moment of breath- 
less silence ensued, for the rushing noise of the train was 
deadened by the closed windows. It was at this instant 
that a loud chirping sound within the carriage was heard, 
as of some one bestowing a hearty and unrepelled salute I 
Who can paint the consternation of the three ladies, as we 
emerged blinded, dazzled, bewildered, from the tunnel ? 

It was evident each, bridling up with virtuous indigna- 
tion, regarded the others as concerned in the guilt ; but if 
any one excited more suspicion than another, it certainly 
was Miss Clementina. Her near neighborhood to Mr. 
Smith, his tender allusion to bygone days, and the &ct that 
her bonnet was in a state of derangement the most unbe- 
coming, all contributed to this impression. She, poor soul, 
feeling her perfect innocence, looked first at her friend 
Caroline, who with a confrised and scared aspect sat bolt 
upright before her. She, very unfortunately, had for her 
neighbor the Guardsman ; but he appeared sleepily uncon- 
scious of what was passing, l^or did Miss Spyker escape 
— ^her bonnet and "ugly" were decidedly not oomme U 
faut — ^for, in her anxiety to shut her eyes and stop her ears, 
she had given an involuntary jerk to the ugly, thereby im- 
parting a wildness to her general appearance, which w^as 
considerably heightened by her manner. 

But if each lady regarded the other thus, their feelings 
could not amount to more than suspicion. But Mr. Smith I 
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that he was guilty was only too evident, if only from his 
embarrassment; while the quiet young officer, who iS>r 
some time past had apparently been slumbering, never 
attracted their suspicions for a moment. 

They were still fluttered by the strange incident, when 
we plunged into another tunnel ; and agsdn the same chirp- 
ing sound was heard — in &ct, an unmistakable kiss — ^louder 
and more hearty than before ; and we shot into daylight 
once more in a state of agitation more terrible than ever. 

That Mr. Smith had had the daring impertinence to 
salute one of the three ladies whom he was bound by every 
sentiment of honor to protect, admitted no doubt ; and 
indeed that gentleman himself seemed to feel his culpability, 
for he evidently shrank under the indignant eyes of his fiur 
neighbors, and seemed perfectly paralysed in mind and 
body. The paper had fallen on his knee, his hat was awry, 
every particle of expression had vanished from his £tce, and 
his hands hung powerless by his sides. 

The slackening of our pace now showed that we were 
close to some station. The train stopped a moment, and 
an unearthly cry from the officials without announced the 
name of the place, which to this day I have never ascer- 
tained; and the young Guardsman, having probably 
reached his destination, clapped his handkerchief suddenly 
to his flushed flice, sprang from the carriage, and was out 
of our sight in a moment. 

During the rest of the journey, not a word was spoken. 
Miss Caroline tried to knit, but signally &iled, to the great 
damage of her work ; Miss Spyker pursed up her mouth, 
and looked out of the window ; while Clementina was ab- 
sorbed in Dr. Gregory's Letters^ holding the volume, as I 
observed, upside down. Mr. Smith was speechless, and 
remained like one under the influence of mesmerism for 
many miles. 
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By and by, I found that I was very near the end of my 
own journey ; I began therefore to collect my wrappings, 
when I heard Miss Caroline and Miss Clementina whispering 
to the effect that "if" — ^and they nodded in my direction — 
" got out, they dared not stay alone with Mr. Smith after 
what had happened.'' At this moment, he too observed 
that we approached the Bamet station ; and when the train 
stopped, whether he really had originally intended to get 
out there, or was now going to wait for the next train in 
self-defence, I cannot tell ; but he was in such haste to have 
the door opened, that I was quite afraid he was about to 
break the railway laws, and get himself into custody for 
leaping upon the platform while the train was still in motion. 
He, however, turned round respectfully and timidly, but 
with the look of an injured man, and raised his hat in token 
of ferewell, which courtesy was received in the most chilling 
manner by the three ladies, who immediately looked another 
way, 

I then got out myself and watching the train as it moved 
out of sight, I saw Mr. Smith and his servant, who appeared 
mutually surprised at finding themselves there — ^the man's 
countenance seeming to express : " Do you think, sir, you're 
perfectly in your right senses, getting out at this here 
place, where you know nobody, and have nothing to do ?" 
When I turned away, and got up into the town, I saw the 
Guardsman talking to some Mends ; he was laughing vio- 
lently, and, as I passed, kissed the back of his hand with a 
smack that reminded mc of the mysterious sound in the 
railway-carriage. 
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Tom Elliot's Prize. 




[Yrs. Agatha Nsbdham had lived in her house in 
I the good old city of Nearford all her life, which 
was by no means a definite number of years, her 
own register saying forty-nine, and that of her baptism 
sixty-three. A niece of Mrs. Agatha's (she was a maiden 
lady, and only " Mrs." by courtesy) was the wife of a coun- 
try clergyman, and one of that lady's sons, a medical student, 
came to Nearford to be inmate of Mrs. Agatha's, whilst he 
" improved " himself under Mr. Dicks, an eminent surgeon, 
attached to the Nearford Infirmary. Mrs. Agatha, in cor- 
respondence with his parents, had stipulated, before she 
would admit him, for his observing certain conditions — ^that 
he would never smoke, would never speak to her two maid- 
servants except in her presence, would always be in by ten 
o'clock at night, and in bed by half past. To all of which 
Mr. Thomas Elliot vowed obedience, and said they were 
the exact rules he had laid down for himself. So Mrs, 
Agatha consented to receive him, and he arrived. A dash- 
ing young man of twenty-one, showy in dress, free in 
manner, but the pink of quiet propriety in the presence of 
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Mrs. Agatha. He speedily became popular in Nearford, 
»id Mrs. Agatha grew intensely proud of him. 

^^ My dear Thomas,'^ she exclaimed to him, one morning 
at break^EUBt, *^ what an extraordinary smell of tobacco- 
smoke pervades the house when you are in it.'' 

^^It does, ma'am; it's highly disagreeable. Nearly 
makes me sick sometimes." 

" But what can it proceed from, Thomas ?" pursued Mrs. 
Agatha, sniffing very much over her muffin. " You assure 
me you do not smoke." 

" I smoke I" echoed Mr. Tom — " I touch a filthy cigar I 
It comes from my clothes." 

" How does it get into them ?" wondered Mrs. Agatha. 

"They are such a set, aunt, at that infirmary — have 
cigars in their mouths from morning till night. Sometimes 
I cant see across our dissecting-room for the smoke. Of 
course my clothes get impregnated with it." 

"Dear me, Thomas, how sorry I am for you! But 
don't talk about dissecting rooms, if you please. The smell 
must also get into your eyes, and hair, and whiskers !" 

" So it does, uncommon strong. But I douse my head 
into the big basin in a morning, and that takes it off." 

" The governors of the infirmary ought to be reported 
to the lord-lieutenant," cried Mrs. Agatha, warmly. " I 
never heard of anything so shameful. How can they think 
of permitting the patients to smoke ?" 

"It's not the patients, aunt," returned Mr. Tom, 
fionothering a grin. "What should bring them into the 
dissecting-room : unless — ahem ! — ^they are carried there ?" 

" Then, is it tjie doctors ?" 

** No : it's the pupils." 

" Misguided youths !" ejaculated Mrs. Agatha. " And 
you have to associate with them I Never you learn smoking, 
my dear Thomas. But about this smell; I really dont 
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know what is to be done. The maids commence eottghing 
whenever they enter your bedroom, for the fumes of smoke 
there, they tell me, are overpoweringly strong." 

"Ah, I know they are. It's where all my clothes 
hang." 

" Suppose you were to get some lumps of camphor, and 
sew them in your pockets," suggested Mrs. Needham. "If 
it keeps fevers from the frame, it may keep tobacco-smoke 
from clothes. Get sixpen'orth, Thomas." 

" I'll get a shilling's worth," said Tom. "Though I fear 
its properties don't reach smoke." 

" Oh, Thomas, I forgot. Did you hear the noise in the 
house last night ?" 

" Noise ?" responded Mr. Tom. 

" A noise on the stairs like somebody bumping up them. 
It was just two o'clock, for I heard the clock strike. When 
Rachel came to dress me this morning, she said it must 
have been Minny racing after the mice. But I never heard 
her make such a noise before. I hope it did not disturb 
you ?" 

" Not at all, aunt," answered Tom, burying his fiice in 
his handkerchief; "I never woke till half an hour ago. 
Cats do make an awfril noise sometimes. I'm off to the 
infirmary." 

"And you have eaten no breakfest! I can't think 
what the lad lives upon." 

In the hall, as Mr. Thomas was daslung across it, he 
encountered the housemaid, a pretty girl with cherry 
cheeks. 

" Look here, sir," she said — " look wjiat we picked up 
this morning. If mistress had found it, instead of me and 
cook, what ever would you have done ?" 

" My latch key ! I must have dropped it when I came 
in, in the night, and never missed it. But after a punch 



joUificstaon, fidlowmg on a tripe supper, one's peroeptiye 
&cidties are i^ to be obscured. That's a &ct undisputed 
m physics, Rachel, my dear." And as Tom dropped the 
latch-key into his pocket, he acknowledged his obligation 
to the finder in a way of his own. 

"Now, Mr. Thomas," remonstrated Rachel, "I have 
threatened fifty times that I'd tell missis of you, and now I 
wilL You want to get me out of my place, sir, going on in 
this way." 

"Do," cried Tom, "go and tell her at once. And 
harkee, my dear, if you and cook get talking to the old 
lady about the smoke in my bedroom, I'll shoot the first of 
you I come near. You should put the windows and door 
open.** 

Just as the incorrigible Tom walked ofi^ Mrs. Agatha 
Needham opened the breakfitst-room door, and down 
dropped the maid upon her hands and knees, and began 
robbing away at the oilcloth. 

" Radbiel 1 was that my nephew ? Talking to you ?" 

** Mr. Thomas has gone out, ma'am." 

" Yes. Who was he talking to before he went ?" 

^ Talking to, ma'am ? Oh, I remember ; he asked about 
his umbrella. I think he must have left it at the infirmary, 
or at Mr. Dicks'." 

"Asking a necess^ary question I will look over," said 
Mra. Agatha, "but should he ever show a disposition to 
apeak with you upon indifferent subjects, you will come off 
straight to me and ii^eport him, Rachel ; for it is not 
allowed." 
. " Very well, ma'am." 

From the above specimen of Mr. Tom Elliot, it may be 
wondered how he contrived to remain an inmate of Mrs. 
Agatha Needham's, cmd continue in that lady's good graces. 
It was a ^oiarvel to Tom himself and he was wont to say, 

5 
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in that fikvorite resort, the diissecting-room, that though he 
had got on the ancient maiden's blind side, he had more 
trouble than enough to keep himself there. 

One day sundiy of the infirmary pupils were assembled 
m the above-mentioned choice retreat. A looker-on might 
have described them as being rather "jolly." There were 
seven of them ; four had short pipes in their months, and 
the three others cigars, and they were smoking away with 
all their might, Mr. Tom Elliot being amongst them ; wlule 
some pewter pots of beer stood on the table. 

"How did old Moss come out last night?" inquired 
one, with a shock head of very red hair, as he sat on a deal 
table and kicked his feet against a neighboring walL " Old 
Moss" being a botanist, who was then giving lectures in the 
city, which the infirmary pupils were expected to attend. 

"What's the good of asking me?" responded Tom 
Elliot. " Pass the pot, Jones.'.' 

"I'd got a better engstgement, and didnt show,'* re* 
sumed the first speaker. "Were you not there either, 
EUiot ?" 

" I just was there. And got jammed close to two of 
the loveliest girls I ever saw in all my life. One of 'em is a 
prize." 

" I say," cried Davis, one of the oldest of the pupils^ 
** who are those girls Tom Elliot's raving about ?" 

" Who's to know ? There were fifty girls in the room. 
Very likely they were the Thompsons." 

" Annihilate the Thompsons I" interrupted Elliot ; " the 
one's cross-eyed, and the other's sickly. D'ye think I 
don't know the Thompson girls? These were strangers 
At least, I have nevei: seen their &bai at lectures before." 

" Whereabouts did your two beauties sit ?" 

" About half-way up the room, on the left-hand ride," 
responded Tom. " Close underneath the astronomical map«' * 



** I know I" shouted a youngster. *| They had got a big 
fat duenna between them, hadn't they?",, 

^* Just so, little Dobbs. In a scarlet hat." 

" A scarlet hat I" echoed Davis. 

*' Or a turban," added Elliot : ^' might be meant for one 
or the other. A glaring red cone, three feet high." 

*^ Over a flaxen wig, which she puts in papers and makes 
believe it's her own hair," rejoined Uttle Dobbs. "It's 
their aunt." 

"You insignificant monkey — their aunt!" broke forth 
ElHot. " If you don't tell the name without delay, I'll dis- 
sect you. You see I'm expiring under the suspense." 

" I don't think much of the girls myself" persisted the 
young gentleman, delighted to exercise Elliot's patience, 
" The dark-eyed one's the best, and that's Clara." 

" Out of the way, Jones. Let me get at him. I'll 
Clara him." 

" Hallo, Elliot I sit down," cried Davis. " Dobbs, you 
young limb, if you cause this confusion again, I'll turn you 
out. Keep still, Elliot, and I'll tell you. They were his 
cousins, the Blake girls, Clara and Georgy." 

" That they were not," said Mr. Dobbs* " They were 
the two Freers." 

"Oh, the Freers," echoed Davis; "they don't often 
show. Old Bagwig keeps them up tight. They are the 
prettiest girls in Nearford." 

" Who's old Bagwig ?" demanded Elliot. 

" The papa Freer. As cute a lawyer as any judge on 
the bench. He sports a wig with a bag behind : the only 
relic of bygone days to be seen in the town." 

** I intend to monopolize one of those girls for myself" 
announced Elliot. 

** Phew ! wish you joy of your chance. Bagwig's lay- 
ing by sacks of gold, and designs those two female inherit 
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tors of it to marry on the top of the ladder. Koihiiig under 
a foreign prince. Ton'd never get admitted inside their 
house, if yon tried for a year." 

'^ I tell you that girl's a prise, and shall be mine ; and 
I'll bet yon two crowns to one that Pm inside their honse 
within a week. Tell me I can't get in where I choose I f/au 
can't, perhaps," added the audacioas Elliot, drawing his 
handsome fignre np, in his vanity. 

" Done !" cried Jones. 

« And I'll take hhn too," echoed Davis. " Which of 
the two is the prize ?" 

'^ There's one with piercing dark eyes, giving out 
wicked glances," answered Elliot. 

'' And splendid black hair." 

" Yes." 

" That's Clara." 

^' And a Roman sort of a nose, and rosy pmk color." 

" That is Clara." 

^' Tall ; fine shape ; lovely &11 in her i^oalders," went 
on Elliot. 

" Yes, yes, no mistaking Clara." 

" WeU, then, it's not she." 

" Now, Elliot, don't try on any gammon. It most be 
the young one then, and that's Loo." 

" Hark 1 hush 1 listen, will you 1 There's Dicks's voice, 
as I'm alive !" 

The metamorphosis was like magic. Gertain overcoats 
of the pupils which lay in a heap in the comer of the room 
were raised, and the pewter pots hidden under them; slops 
of beer, rather prevalent, were rubbed dry with handker- 
chief; cigars and pipes, all alight, were thrust into side- 
pockets; tables, as sitting places, were abandoned; and 
when Mr. Dicks, MJI.C.S., entered, every student pre- 
sented the appearance of sober industry ; some with the 
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' operating knivefl, some bnried deep in snrgioal books of 
reference. 

If fortnne ever &yored any yentnresome layer of bets, 
Tom Elliot was certainly the one that day. On his return 
home in tiie afkemoon, he found Mrs. Agatha Needham 
cutting most extraordinary capers. She was evidently in a 
desperate state of excitement, and anger. Tom's conscience 
took alarm; he believed something had come out about 
himself and felt as if a cold bath had been dashed over him. 

" Dear aunt, what ever is the matter ?" he ventured to 
ask, finding she did not speak, and thinking silence might 
look like self-confession. ^^ You are surely not taken with 
St. Vitus's dance in the legs ?" 

" Never was such a thing heard of I never was such a 
wicked act perpetrated! Rachel — ^my bonnet and velvet 
mantle. Thomas, nephew, don't stand peering at my legs. 
It's not in them, it's in my mind." 

Mr. Thomas sat down, completely cowed. What on 
earth had come to light ? The latch-key — or kissing Rachel 
—or smoking in his bed-room at night— or had that sexton 

? "By all that's awful, that must be itl" reasoned 

Tom. " The bungling fool has mistaken me, and sent the 
thing home, and she and the girls have turned Bluebeard's 
wife, and opened the box." Tom's &ce began to stream 
down. What ever could he do ? 

"Has a — a case — ^been brought here, ma'am, a heavy 
one ?" he stammered. " I came home on purpose, because 
there's been some mistake. It belongs to Mr. Davis, senior 
student, and ought to have gone to his lodgings. I'll get 
a man and have it moved directly." 

" Mercy, boy," cried Mrs. Agatha, "I don't know any- 
thing about cases. If they had sent a dozen here, I should 
never have seen them to-day. There has been a wicked 
man here, Thomas, that's what there has been. A lawyer 
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I believe he calls himself and — ^that's right, Rachel — I'll 
go and consult mine now." 

Tom's spirits went up like mercury. ^ Then JThare not 
offended you, dear aunt I I feared — ^I dont know what I 
didnt fear — ^that somebody might have been trying to tra- 
duce my character to you." 

^' Child and woman have I lived in this house for sixt — 
over forty years," went on Mrs. Agatha, unheeding Mr. 
Tom's fears, " my own leasehold property, and my Other's 
and mother's before me. And now an impious wretch 
comes forward and says there's a flaw in the lease, and I 
must turn out, and am responsible for back rent ! I'll go 
and consult the first lawyer in town. Come along with me, 
Thomas." 

^' It's impossible, dear aunt. I have got six hours' work 
before me to-day : reading-up for Mr. Dicks." The truth 
was he had made an appointment for billiards. 

*^ That's exceedingly vexatious. I should like to have 
had you with me for witness. But you are quite right, 
Thomas; never put your studies aside for anything. I'll 
wish you good afternoon. Rachel, if anybody comes, you 
don't know when I shall be at home, for I am gone to 
Lawyer Freer's." 

"Lawyer Freer's I" screamed Tom, rushing after his 
aunt, and nearly upsetting Rachel. " Of course you must 
have a witness, aunt, if you are going there. Just wait one 
moment while I slip on another coat and waistcoat." 

"What's the matter with those you have on?" de- 
manded Mrs. Agatha. 

" Oh — ^this is my professional suit. And when I walk 
with you, I like to look as your nephew ought." 

" Dutiful lad I" aspirated Mrs. Agatha. " He shall not 
be a loser by his attachment to me." 

Lawyer Freer was at home, and ensconced Mrs. Agatha 
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in his oonsnlting^room. Her dntifol nephew slipped aside 
as they were going in, and shut the door on the old lady 
and the attorney. Mrs. Agatha was too Aill of her subject 
to notice, at first, the absence of her nephew ; and after- 
wards she would not disturb the consideration of her case 
by calling for him. They both concluded Mr. Tom was 
exercising his patience in the company of the clerks in the 
front office. 

Not he. He was as daring as he was high, and he went 
along the passage, peeping here and peeping there, till he 
came to a room where two yoimg ladies were seated — ^his 
beauties of the previous night. Clara, the eldest, a splendid 
girl; Louisa (the prize), prettier still, with danc!lig eyes 
and shining curls. 

" I beg pardon," cried Mr, Tom, as the young ladies 
rose in surprise ; " do not let me disturb you. I am sent 
here to wait, while my aunt holds a private consultation 
with Mr. Freer. Mrs. Agatha Needham." 

The young ladies bowed. They had a speaking acquaint- 
ance with Mrs. Agatha, and hoped she was well. Tom 
assured them she was very well, went on talking upon 
other subjects, and made himself entirely at home. Mr. 
Tom Elliot had won his bet. 

Mrs. Agatha Needham found her lease, and its flaw 
could not be settled by the lawyers. The cause in due 
time was entered for trial at the March assizes, " Newcome 
versiis Needham." It caused an extraordinary sensation in 
Nearford: all the holders of leasehold property arguing 
that if Mrs. A^tha Needham was disturbed in her long 
and peaceful occupancy, where was their security ? As to 
Mrs. Agatha, it may be questioned if she enjoyed a full 
night's rest during the period of suspense. Nothing could 
exceed the sympathy and interest evinced by Tom Elliot 
in the aflair : as Mrs. Agatha observed, what she should 
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have done without him, she did not know. His Ic^ were 
kept on the run between his aunt's house and Lawyer 
Freer's; and the numerous messages forwarded by Mrs. 
Agatha nearly drove the lawyer wild. She was fidgety^ 
and Thomas pressed her on. 

^' Do you want my services with Mr. Freer, this morn- 
ing, aunt ?'* 

" No, Thomas, I think not this morning." 

'' You'd do well to send to him, if only the slightest 
message. "No trouble to me. These lawyers require per- 
petual looking up. They are so apt to forget the interests 
of one client in those of another. It's 'out of fidght, out of 
mind' with them." 

" Very true, Thomas. Thank you. Go down then to 
Mr. Freer : my compliments, and I have sent to know if 
there's anything fresh. But I am ashamed to give you this 
frequent trouble." 

*'*' Trouble's a pleasure, aunt, when you are concerned," 
responded Thomas. 

*' The comfort of possessing such a nephew I" ejaculated 
Mrs. Agatha. 

Tom flew off, but the stars were against him that day. 
Lawyer Freer was out I so much the better : for Tom could 
more safely find his way to the young ladies, as he had now 
done many and many a time. They had also taken to look 
for him, and they saw hhn coming down the street. 

" Here's Mr. Elliot, Loo," observed Clara ; and a blush 
of satisfaction rose to her l&ce, as she turned from the win^ 
dow to a mirror and smoothed her hair, here and there, 
with her finger. Louisa did not answer, but a much 
brighter blush rose to her fitce, and she bent lower over 
the piece of drawing she was preparing for her master. 
For Louisa, scarcely eighteen, still had masters attending 
her, and Clara, who was two years older, looked upon her 
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as a child. Child as she might be, though, she had grown 
to lave Tom Elliot. 

Why did they both blush ? somebody may ask ; surely 
they were not both in love with him ? Not exactly. Tom 
Elliot was a genericd admirer, and whilst he had become 
really attached to Louisa Freer, and had striven privately 
to gain her affections, he had evinced a very &ir share of 
admiration for Clara, partly in homage of her beauty, partly 
to divert suspicion from her sister. And Clara Freer, who 
had no objection in the world to receive admiration from 
so handsome and popular a man as Tom Elliot, certainly 
did not repel him. 

^' He's over head and ears in love," Clara was proceeding 
to add ; but her sister interrupted her in a startling voice— 

" In love I With whom ?" 

"With me," complacently replied Miss Freer, "who 
else is there ? His next move will be to make me an offbr 
— ^in his random way." 

Louisa's heart beat ^ast against her side, and her blood 
tingled to her fingers' ends. 

" Make you an offer I" she gasped forth. ** Would you 
marry him?" 

" Bless the child I I marry a medical student, an embryo 
surgeon 1 I look a little higher than that. Loo. But if 
Tom Elliot were as rich in wealth as he is in attractions — 
why, then you might stand a speedy chance of being a 
bridesmaid. I know he adores me." 

No more was said, for Tom entered, and began rattling 
away, after his own fashion. An attractive companion he 
imdoubtedly was. Presently Miss Freer was called from 
the room by a servant, upon some domestic affair. 

" My dearest Loo," he whispered, as soon as they were 
alone, " you look sad this morning. What is it ?" 

" Oh, nothing," she answered, bursting into tears. And 

6* 
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Tom, all aliye with surprise and ooncem, clasped her in his 
arms, and was in the very agreeable act of kissing off the 
tears, when Clara returned. It was sooner than they had 
expected her, and they were fairly caught. 

Clara, her features naturally of a haughty cast, could 
put on a look when she liked. Mr. Elliot had never yet 
been favored with it ; but it shone out in fall force, as she 
imperiously demanded an explanation from both of them. 

" The truth is. Miss Freer," said Tom, speaking up like 
a man, " that I love your sister. Until I saw her, all y6ung 
ladies were alike to me — that is, I was fond of them alL 
But now she is the only one I care for, or ever shall care 
for in the world. I did not intend this to come out yet ; 
and I hope you will keep our secret." 

" And pray," returned Clara, boiling over with rage and 
mortification, " when did you intend it to come out, sir ?" 

" When ? Not till I was well established in my profes- 
sion, and could ask for her as I ought to do, of Mr, 
Freer." 

"Clara," uttered the younger sister, her tears filling 
fast in agitation, for she had read the expression in the 
elder's eye, " for the love of Heaven, do not betray me to 
papa. Dear Clara I " 

" I shall acquaint your father instantly, as is my duty," 
was the cold reply. " We shall have a baby in leading- 
strings entangling itself in a matrimonial engagement 
next !" 

" Clara, my dear sister — ^let me call you so for the first, 
though I hope not for the last time — ^be reasonable, be kind," 
said Mr. Elliot, trying his powers of persuasion. But, 
effectual as they had hitherto proved with the young lady, 
they failed now. 

" What I can do to oppose your views on my sister, I 
will do,i' she vehemently answered. " You have played a 
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tndtor's part, Mr^ Elliot, in seeking her affections. I b^ 
yoa to leave the house at once, and you will never be ad- 
mitted to it again." 

" But, Clara," he remonstrated, " you — " 
^^ I have told you to leave the house," she reiterated, 
pale with anger. ^ If you do not quit it this instant, I shall 
ring for the servants to show you out." 

"Very well, Miss Freer," he sjdd, all his customary 
equanimity returning to him. "Louisa, my darling," he 
impressively added, turning to her for a last &xewell, " we 
may be obliged to bend to circumstances and temporarily 
separate, but remember — come what may, I will be true to 
you. Be you so to me. Will you promise ?" 

"I will," she whispered; and Mr. Tom Elliot bent 
down, and sealed it on her lips, regardless of Miss Clara's 
energetic appeal to the bell. 

Clara Freer made her own tale good to her fiither, and 
Thomas m^ade his good to Mrs. Agatha. For in the violent 
indignation of the attorney, he had informed that lady of 
her nephew's having presumed to make love to his daughter, 
and Mrs. Agatha, overwhelmed with the first shock of the 
news, wrote off an imperative summons to Tom's fiither, 
teling him to post to Nearford, upon a matter of life and 
death, which smnmons brought the alarmed parent flying 
at express speed. 

Everybody who heard of the affair pronounced them 
both a couple of simpletons. A medical student of twenty- 
one, without any definite hopes or money whatever, to have 
talked of marriage was ridiculously absurd ; and for a young 
lady, toith money and prospects, to listen to him, was more 
absurd still. The clergyman, when he arrived, a^d found 
what the matter was, wished to treat it as a joke ; the 
lawyer was too outrageous to treat it in any way but 
in earnest, while Tom strove to deny it to Mrs. Agatha. 



^* There's notlung in it, dear aunt,'' he pleaded ; ^ dont 
you believe any of them." 

'' But Miss Freer affirms that she caught you kissing her 
sister," persisted Mrs. Agatha. *^ How do you account for 
that ?" 

^' I'm sure I don't know how it is to be accounted for," 
answered Tom, demurely. *^ I beUere I must have dropped 
asleep with my eyes open, and done it in a dream. I was 
sitting there, waiting for the lawyer to come in, and had 
got tired to death." 

Mrs. Agatha was staggered. She had not much fidth in 
those sort of dreams, but she had great Mth m Tont?s 
word. 

*' Kissing is very bad, Thomas," she observed, doubt- 

ingly. 

"It's shocking," promptly answered Thomas. "You 

cannot believe, ma'am, I should be guilty of it — ^awake. 
Kever tried to kiss any young lady in all my life — except 
my sisters." 

Kot, however, to his &ther and Mr. Freer did Thomas 
Elliot make a similar defence^ To them he told the truth 
boldly — ^that he was in love with the young lady, and meant 
to marry her if she would wait for him. 

His impudence struck Lawyer Freer speechless* " Sir," 
he stuttered to the parson, when his tongue came to him, 
*' I insist upon it that you find means to stop this presump- 
tion of your son's. Tou are a clergyman, sir, and must feel 
that it is a disgrace to him, to my &mily, and to the age 
we live in." 

" I'll talk to him," responded the parson, meekly. " I 
am sure he will hear reason." 

So he took his graceless heir all alone into the bedroom 
of the hotel where he had put up, and did " talk" to him. 
But Tom remained as hard as flint, protesting that n6 
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&iher had a right to control his son in the choice of a 
wife. 

^^ You will find they have," angrily replied Mr. Elliot, 
provoked to warmth. " I forbid you — do yon hear me ? — 
^forbid you to think any more of this." 

'^I shall be sure to marry her in the end, if it's 
^enty years to come," persisted Tom. " I have told her 

"At your peril," uttered Mr. Elliot — " at the peril of 

^^^obedience. And deliberate disobedience to a &ther 

i^^Ver goes unpunished, remember." 

" I'll risk the punishment if ever I get the luck," duti- 

"^^j concluded Mr. Tom to himself 

The Reverend Mr. Elliot returned to his home, and 

^^Uitters went on quietly for a week or two— Tom finding 
^o opportunity of seeing Louisa, except on Sundays ; when 
te went to St. Luke's, which was Mr, Freer's parish church, 
dnd enshrined himself in a pew within view of the lawyer's, 
always telling Mrs. Agatha, who expected him to go to 
church with her, that there was an unusual press of in-door 
pati^its at the infirmary. Meanwhile the affair was talked 
of abroad, and a country squire, who was intimate with the 
attorney's &mily, and very much admired Louisa, came 
forward when he heard of it, and made her an offer, fearing 
he might lose her. All the blame, be it observed, was laid 
by everybody upon Tom Elliot; Louisa got none. The 
proposal was complacently received by Lawyer Freer, for 
it was a fibrst-rate match for his daughter. He, like others, 
had not cast much reproach at Louisa, his indignation being 
concentred on the audacious infirmary pupil ; and now that 
the intimacy between the two was broken oE, the lawyer 
concluded the afiOur was at an end, and so dismissed it firom 
his mind. 

^^ If I could have chosen from all the county for you, 
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Louisa, I should have fixed on Tomball,'' observed the 
lawyer to his daughters. " What do you say, Clara ?" 

Clara said nothing : she was sulky and cross. She con- 
sidered herself much handsomer than that chit Louisa, yet 
all the offers were going to her. 

'^ His rent-roll is two thousand a year, all dear and un- 
encumbered. I had the settlement of aflairs last year, at 
his Other's death. Tou are a lucky child." 

*^ I should not like to live in the country," timidly remark- 
ed Louisa, not daring to make any more formidable obstacle. 

" Not like — ^what, rwse an objection to Tumbull Park I 
There's not a prettier spot — ^for its sise — ^tn all the county 1*» 
cried the attorney. ^'I wish Zhad the chance of living 
there." 

" If Mr. Thomas Elliot were its owner, we might hear 
less of objection to * living in the country,*" very spitrfully 
exclaimed Miss Freer, 

" Thomas Elliot I" repeated the lawyer, " hang Thomas 
Elliot." He looked inquiringly from one to the other: 
Clara's &ce was pale and severe, Louisa's burning. ^^Harkee, 
young ladies," he said, " we will ^spense with the naming 
of that person in future. Had Louisa not given him up, I 
would have discarded her in disgrace. I would, on my 
solemn word. Squire Tumbull dines here to-morrow, Clara. 
Let the dinner be handsome." 

Once more were the pupils assembled in a private 
sanctum of the infirmary. Their pots of porter were ab- 
sent, but their careless jokes were not. 

"He is late this morning," observed Jones. "Won't 
we have a shy at him when he comes ?" 

" I wonder if he knows it ?" 

" Not yet," answered little Dobbs ; " I'll bet two bobs 
to one he doesn't. It was only through my aunt Blake 
drinking tea there last night that it came out." 
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At this moment Tom Elliot entered, with a cigar in hLs 
month. 

" Well, Elliot,'' little Dobbs cried, " have you heard the 
news ?" 

" I've heard no news." 

" About a friend of yours," Davis interposed, " going to 
be married ?" 

Mr. Elliot puffed on apathetically, and made no 
reply. 

"I say, Elliot," began Jones again, "do you know 
Tumbull ?" 

" I don't know any Tumbull," responded Tom, who, as 
little Dobbs phrased it, seemed " cranky" that morning. 

" Tumbull, of TurnbuU Park. Drives iron-grey horses 
in his drag ?" 

" Oh, that lot I A short, stout cove, looks a candidate 
for apoplexy. Splendid cattle they are." 

" He's going into the matrimonial noose, Elliot." 

" He may go into another noose if he likes. Who called 
him a friend of mine ?" 

" No, the lady's your friend. A clipper she is, too." 

** Only Elliot does not think so. Oh, no, not at all," 
cried Mr. Dobbs. 

** Come, Elliot," Davis said, " guess who Tumbull's 
going to splice with ?" 

" You perhaps," was the sulky answer. 

"I'll bet he has heard it," grinned Davis, "he is so 
savage. It's your prize, little Loo Freer." 

" What !" shrieked Elliot. 

"Squire Tumbull marries Louisa Freer. Settlements 
are being drawn up, and wedding-dresses made." 

" A lie I" shouted Elliot. 

"It's not," interrupted Jones; "it's true. Dobbs's 
&mily have had the official announcement^ and"- 
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They were intermpted by a low whisile from Davis. 
" Silence, boys. I hear Dicks coming down stairs." 

"Now I am not going to defend either Mr. Tom Elliot 
or Miss Lojnisa Freer. On the contrary, they deserve all 
the reproach that can be cast at them. They took alarm 
at the advancies of Squire Tombull, and planned a nmaway 
marriage ; though how they contrived to meet and consult, 
was a matter of wonder, afterwards, to Nearford. It 
probably appeared to both as the only certain way of ex- 
tricating Louisa, but a more lamentably imprudent step 
was never taken. 

Prudence, however, was no concern of Tom EUiot's ; all 
he cared for was to get it accomplished, and he went to 
work in a daring and unusual way. He determined to 
marry her in her own parish church, and he ran up to Lon- 
don by the night mail, procured a license, and brought a 
confidential friend down with him, who entered with gusto 
into the secret, and enjoyed the fun. The incumbent of St. 
Luke's, a bachelor, and still a young man, was as much 
fitted for a parson as I am. He was given to following the 
hounds more than following his parishioners, was fond of • 
gentlemen's afler-.dinner society, but painfully awkward and 
nervous in the presence of ladies ; good-natured, unsuspi- 
cious, the very man to be imposed upon by Tom Elliot. 

Kearford assizes came on ; and late on the evening of 
the first day, Monday, a confidential note firom Lawyer 
Freer was delivered to the Reverend Simon Whistler, call- 
ing upon him to perform the marriage ceremony between 
his youngest daughter and Mr. Thomas Elliot the following 
morning at ten. Mr. Freer added a request that the mat- 
ter might be kept strictly secret, for reasons of which he 
would himself inform him when they met the following day. 
Now, if the Reverend Simon had an objection to perform 
one part of his clerical duties, it was that of tying the nup- 
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tial knot. Baptisin lie did not mind, bnrials he was quite 
at home in, but a gay wedding was his aversion, for the 
ladies and their fine clothes scared all his nerves and set 
them shaking. So' he groaned aloud when he read the 
Iaw7ei:'s letter, but was forced to resign himself to what 
there was no help for. 

On Tuesday morning, at twenty-five minutes past nine 
precisely. Lawyer Freer bustled into the town-hall, in the 
wake of two counsellors, specially retained for Mrs. Agatha 
Needham. That lady herself escorted by her nephew, and 
accompanied by several maiden friends, also arrived, just as 
the learned baron who presided at NiH Prius took, his 
seat. With difficulty places were fi:>und for Mrs. Need- 
ham's party, for the court was crammed, all the town being 
anxious to hear the great cause tried. 

*^ And now, aunt, as you are comfortably fixed, I'll be 
off to the infirmary for an hour. It's my day to go round 
the wards with the surgeons." 

"Why, Thomas I" uttered the startled Mrs. Agatha, 
*' you'll never think of leaving us unprotected 1 Mr. Dicks 
will excuse you on so important an occasion ids this. Those 
gentlemen in. wigs are staring here very unpleasantly al- 
ready. How extremely ugly they are !" 

"Staring, are they!" cried Tom. "I'll go and stop 
that. Just one moment, aunt ; you'll take no harm. Back 
in a brace of shakes." 

At ten o'clock the Reverend Mr. Whistler was in St. 
Luke's vestry, putting on his surplice. He had not to wait 
long for the wedding party. It consisted only of Mr. 
Elliot, Louisa Freer (in her every-day clothes, and a thick 
black veil), and a strange gentleman as groomsman. 

" This is sadly uniortunate, Mr. Whistler," began Tom, 
in his off-hand manner ; " my aunt's cause is on, and every- 
body's at it. Mrs. Agatha is in court. Miss Freer, and 
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other witnesses. Mr. Freer of coarse is obliged to be there. 
He's excessively annoyed, charged me with his compliments 
to yon, and trusts that his absence would make no essential 
difference." 

The parson bowed, inwardly blessing the great 'Cause, 
" Newcome v. Needham." He had anticipated a string of 
ladies as long as the aisle, with a proportionate show of 
veils and feathers. He never performed the marriage ser- 
vice so glibly in his life — and he thought he had never seen 
a bride tremble more violently. 

The fees were p^d, the register signed, and the parties 
left the church. At the entrance, which was situated, like 
the church, in an obscure neighborhood, stood a post- 
chaise and four. Mr. Tom Elliot, clearing a way through 
the collection of young nurses and in&nts there assembled, 
placed his bride in it, followed her in, banged to the door, 
and off dashed the post-boy at a gallop. 

" Never accomplished a feat more cleverly in my life,*' 
chuckled Tom. "Loo, my darling, all the &thers in 
Christendom shan't separate us now." 

The stranger, meanwhile, after watching the chaise 
fairly away, returned to the vestry, and addressed the 
clergyman. 

" Mr. Freer's compliments, sir, and he begs you will be 
at the house at seven to-night to celebrate the wedding." 

Mr. Whistler replied in the affirmative, though not 
without hesitation. He had a horror of evening parties, 
and concluded this was nothing less than a dance. But he 
did not like to reftise on such an occasion. 

It was seven that evening when Mr. Freer returned 
home, having snatched a hasty dinner off a pocket sandwich 
in the guildhall. Clara had got tea ready on the table, 
with a nice ham, for she knew what her Other's dinners on 
assize days were. 
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"Well, papa," she said, "is it over? How's the 
verdict ?" 

" For Miss Needham, of course,'' replied Lawyer Freer, 
throwing aside his wig and bag, for he was addicted, when 
&tigaed, to sitting in private life in his bald head. " I knew 
we should have it. There was a clapping of hands in court' 
when it was delivered. Just get me mj slippers, Clara. 
Where's your sister ?" 

" She went out after break&st, telling Nancy she was 
going to court with Mrs. Stevens, and might not be home 
till late." • 

" Told Nancy she was going into court 1" repeated "the 
amazed lawyer, pausing in the act of pulling off his boots. 
^* My daughter to appear in a public assize court I If 
Squire TumbuU should hea r G ood Heavens, Louisa 
must be out of her mind. And where were my eyes that 
I did not see her ? Ring the bell, Clara." 

" I thought it very extraordinary, papa," rejoined Clara, 
not sorry to get her sister into a row. 

" Nancy," cried the lawyer, in a fume, when the house- 
maid appeared, " go instantly to Mrs. Stevens ! Ask to 
speak to Miss Louisa, and tell her it is my desire that she 
return home with you immediately. Stay — call at Ford's 
and take a fly ; go in it and return in it. A pretty night 
assize-night is, for women to be in the streets," muttered 
the discomfited lawyer. 

No sooner had Nancy departed than there came a rat- 
tat-tat to the street-door, and in walked the Rev. Mr. 
Whistler, ushered in by the cook, who, to her own mortifi- 
cation, happened that day, of all days in the year, not to 
have "cleaned" herself. The lawyer started, and Clara 
stared, for the parson had arrayed himself in evening attire, 
white kid gloves, silk stockings, tights, and pumps. He 
went all over as red as his hunting^soat, and sat down 
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dreadfiilly embarrassed, feeling oonvinced he had mistaken 
the night, and ready to swear — ^if he had not been a parson 
— at his own stupidity. Clara asked if he would take a cup 
of tea, and he stammered that he would, though he hated 
tea like poison. 

*' You must allow me to congratulate you, sir," he began, 
believing he was expected to say jiomething about the wed- 
ding, and clearing his throat to help overcome his diffidence. 
^^ I am sorry not to have had that pleasure this morning." 

Lawyer Freer knew of no cause for congratulation save 
the verdict in favor of Mrs. Agatha Keedham. ^' Thank 
you," he said, ^' it is not a pleasant thing to lose a cause." 

The parson expected his host to say daughter, and if 
the word sounded to his ear like cause, he attributed it to 
his own bewilderment. 

^ Jpdeed it is not," answered the parson. ^^ I remember 
when my sister was married, my mother and the brides- 
maids cried all day." 

The attorney looked up with undisguised astonishment, 
and Miss Freer was certainly laughing. He felt sure it 
was at those wretched tights, and pushed his legs under 
his chair as £ir as he could without overbalancing himsel£ 

"Were you amused in court to-day?" was his next 
question, addressing Miss Freer. 

" In court I I !" cried Clara. 

" It was her sister who went," broke in the lawyer, — 
" my youngest daughter. Clara would not have acted so 
indiscreetly. Louisa's not come home yet." 
* " Your youngest daughter went to the hall to-day I»> 
echoed the clergyman, staring in his turn. " That is rather 
— ^rather uncommon — ^is it not ?" 

" Uncommon ? It's unpardonable." 

"And Mr. Elliot. Was he there too ?" 

" Mr. Elliot 1" roared the attorney, firing at the name. 



^ I don't know anything about Mr. Elliot. What's Mr. 
Elliot to me ?" 

"A — a — a — no quarrel or. mbunderstanding, I hope, 
once the morning ?" cried the parson hopelessly mystified. 

*^Not that I am aware o1^ sir," coldly answered the 
offended attorney. 

"I supposed they were leaving the town to-day," re- 
turned Mr. Whistler. '' Indeed, I believed they had left 
it." 

Mr. Freer considered, and concluding the ^' they " must 
have reference to the learned judges, he made no remark. . 

At that moment the cook put her head into the room. 
^^ Mrs. Agatha Needham's compliments — she was sorry to 
trouble Mr. Freer on the subject, but did he know anything 
of her nephew ? He had left her iiu a mysterious way in 
the morning, as soon as she got into court, and nothing had 
been heard or seen of him since ?" 

**I know nothing of him," growled the lawyer — 
^* noting. My respects to Mrs. Needham hersel£" 

Before the cook could turn away with the message, a 
fly was heard rattling up to the door, and in came Nancy. 
^^ Mrs. Stevens's kind regards to Mr. and Miss Freer : she 
had been at home all day, but Miss Louisa had not called." 
The lawyer was seriously disturbed now. 

" You may rely upon it, sir," interposed the clergyman, 
*^that there is some misunderstanding, and they are 
gone." 

"Gone! who gone? gone where?" said the host, in 
agitation. " Were your mind in a sane state, you should 
be brought to account for your vile insinuations." 

" You appear to take me for a madman, sir, but I think, 
if anybody's mad, it's yourself" retorted the clergyman, 
growing more perplexed with every sentence. "I have 
not insinuated a breath against your daughter. But what 
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more natural than that she should leave town with her 
husband ?" 

" And pray, sir," Mr. Freer cried, with forced cahnness, 
" as you say my daughter has got a huaband, perhaps yon 
will inform me when she was married, and who married 
her ?" 

" Why Z married her, sir: married her this morning to 
Mr. Tom Elliot. Married them at your own request, sir." 

Lawyer Freer sat down in a chair, and broke out into 
a white heat. 
'^ What do you suppose, sir, brought me here to-night, 
in these kickshaw things," cried the unhappy parson, ^* but 
your own invitation to celebrate their marriage ?" 

" Oh, papa," screamed Clara, " I see it all 1 Tom Elliot 
and Louisa are married." 

" Married, Miss Freer, what should hinder them ? 
Here's your papa's note—*' Mr. Freer presents his compli-* 
ments,' and so on — ^requestiog me to perform the ceremony 
at ten this morning, which I did," said Mr. Whistler, 
thrusting his bands into his pockets for the note. Alas ! he 
was in momentary obUvion of having sported the uncom- 
fortable tights : the note was in the pantaloons he had left 
at home. 

Clara Freer went off into strong hysterics, and the lawyer 
into an explosion of stronger expletives. The clergyman 
came in for his share of the latter ; Mr. Freer insisting that 
he ought to have ascertained whether the note really came 
from him, before marrying a child like Louisa to a graceless 
medical student. 

" How could I suspect anything wrong ?" humbly 
deprecated the Reverend Simon. "The handwriting was 
like a lawyer's, and of course I thought it was, yours, I 
heard some time ago that Mr. Elliot was paying his addresses 
to one of your daughters, so that when the note came, it 
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seemed a natural sequence. I am yeiy sorry now, and 
would join in undoing the wedding if I could. Is it any 
use following them ? Pll go in pursuit for one, if you like, 
sir. My hunter's as fresh as a daisy to-night." 

" Pursuit," reiterated the irritated Lawyer Freer. 
^^ Eight o'clock at night and ten hours' start ! what use do 
you think pursuit would be, now? And I would advise 
you, sir, as a lawyer, not to countenance these clandestine 
matches in future, or your bishop may stop your power to 
perform them, in a way you won't like." 

"I wish he would," answered the browbeat parson — "I 
wish he'd unlicense St. Luke's for marriages. I'd rather do 
fifty funerals, all in a day, than one wedding. I would 
indeed." 

So Mr. Elliot got clear off with his prize. 
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Forty-one Tons of Indigo. 



»irr us begin with ft inaxim. ^ In matters of bnsmess, 
if you can help it, as &r as possible, never commit 
yourself by speaking hastily.*' 
If the above proposition can be tolerated by the reader, 
let him read on, and know that the hero of this little moral 
sketch was a douce and canny Scot, making up by their great 
variety, for the limited extent of his dealings. He was a 
chapman in a promiscuous line. In feet — ^why should we 
attempt to disguise the truth ? — ^he kept what in London 
would be called a chandler's shop. He condescended, 
merely for the convenience of his immediate neighbors, to 
sell candles as low as a ferthing apiece — ^indeed, he would, 
for the nonce, furnish a light so attenuated that you might 
purchase two for a farthing, and yet he had small beer in 
his emporium more attenuated still. He also sold dyeing 
materials, among which he might have classed his small ale, 
and he had cocculus indicus to set off against a hat^nny's 
worth of salt, barilla against two sheets of parliament cake 
for a baubee, and indigo by the pound against snuff by the 
half ounce. 
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Indeed, onr trustworthy friend, Donald M'Grie, had no 
small pride in this shop ; and the street in which he lived, 
in the gude old town of Aberdeen, had Just as much) pride 
in Donalds Beally, Donald was a safe ehiel ; he kept his 
accounts accurately, both with God and man, for he was as . 
punctual at ]drk as in his payments, and as he allowed no 
long scores with his neighbors, he took care never to run in 
debt by crimes of omission, which must some day be settled 
before a tiibunal awf uL 

Having thus sufficiently described Donald's circimistan- 
ces, we muat,oow proceed to narrate the first grand step ^ 
that he maoe towards acquiring the splendid fortune he so ■■% 
welt deserved, and lived so long to enjoy. 

He w^ out of indigo, that is to say, all the indigo he 
lately had^:. had. gone out of his warehouse by driblets. 
Thereupoii he writes a letter to the house in London, a dry- 
salter's iia the most extensive line of business, ordering 
" f<»iiy-one pons weight of indigo," stating, at the same 
time, that if there was not a vessel they must ^' get one.^* 
Sach were the exact words he used. Now at the* time this 
occurred, communication between Aberdeen and London 
was rare, and at the furthest, four times in the year was the 
atmost extent that Donald M'Grie and his wholesale deal- 
ers addressed each other. These latter were very much 
surprised at the extent of the order, and the reader will not 
wonder at it when he is informed that they never could 
suppose for a moment that a vessel could be ordered on 
purpose to carry forty-one pounds of indigo ; so, after much 
scrutiny of the very hieroglyphical marks of M'Grie, all the 
heads of the firm took it firmly into their heads that their 
oorrespondent had fiurly written forty-one tons. 

They knew rery little of the man, and the nature and 
extent of his business ; all, however, they did know, was 
most latJH&ctory. They had done business with him nearly 

6 
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twenty years, and had, daring all that time, been extremely 
well pleased with the ponctuality of his payments ; added to 
which, they had heard that he was wealthy. Upon all these 
grounds they without hemtation executed the order ; but, 
as itiej had not anything like the quantity on hand, they were 
themselves obliged to become purchasers in order to fulfil 
the commission. Having collected the quantity they sup. 
posed that Donald had specified, they shipped it for Aber- 
deen, sending with it an invoice, and also a Inll of lading by 
post. 

When M'Grie received this precious bil^f lading, his 
astonishment was at once ludicrous and stupendous. At 
length, in order to give himself a little mental reliel^ he 
determined to Set it down for a hoax, '* for," said he, ^^ what 
can the people in London mean by sending me forty-one 
tons of indigo ? " It was more than sufficient, with the then 
consumption, to supply Aberdeen for a gude Scotch genera- 
tion — ^twenty-one years. However, his prudence still pre- 
vailed over every other operation of his mind. 

Like a canny Scot, he kept his perplexity to himself for 
nothing was further from his thoughts than to run hither 
and thither with his mouth wide open and the letter m his 
hand, in order to tell his tale of wonder, and excite the 
stupid acclamations of his neighbors. Notwithstanding this 
stoical conduct, he could not so far command his deportment 
but that those about him remarked a definite, though a 
mysterious change in his whole man. He was nearly silent ; 
but the activity of his feet made up for the idleness of hia 
tongue. He was fidgety, repeatedly leaving his shop without 
any conceivable reason, and then returning as hastily on the 
same rational grounds. For once in his life, his neighbors 
thought that wily l5onald did not know v^ry well what he 
was about. 

Li the midst of this agitation, time and tide, which wait 
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for no man, bronght the vessel that bore the indigo to 
Aberdeen. It would seem, that in order to quicken Don- 
ald's apprehensions, she had an extraordinarily quick pas- 
sage. No sooner was she moored, than the captain hastened 
to find the merchant to whom this large and valuable cargo 
was consigned. Having gone previously to the very first 
merchants, he, by nice gradations, at length amved at the 
actual consignee, honest Donald M'Grie. Indeed, the skip- 
per was as much astonished at the minuteness of the ware- 
house as M'Grie 'had been at the magnitude of his cargo ; 
that warel^^je, had it contained nothing else, would not 
have held one-fiiUi-part of the consignment. 

After the few first introductory sentences, that made 
each aware of what was their mutual business, the captain 
became convinced that all was right from the quiet conduct 
of Donald, who betrayed neither emotion nor surprise, 
though at the same time his very heart was melting within 
him, as' melts an exposed rushlight on a sunshiny summer's 
day. 

*' And sae, sir, ye'U be sure ye hae brought the tottle of 
the forty-one tons? A hugeous quantity, eh, sir? And 
did ye ever ken any one mon hae sae mickle before ? " 

" Never, Mr. M'Grie, never. Why, sir, do you know 
that the difficulty of getting all the indigo together had an 
effect on the market? It was fully three farthings the 
pomid dearer on ' Change ' the very day I left London." 

" O, aye — ^purely. It was — ^was it ? Now, I'll put ye 
ane case — ^not that it is o' the slightest consequence, but 
merely to satisfy my conjecture — supposing, mon, ye had all ^ 
this indigo, what would you just do wi' it ? " 

" Why," said the skipper, " I should not have bought it 
unless I wanted'it. This is, Mr. M'Grie, precisely your 
case." 

" Ah, weel, my moiiPbutr you're an unco canny chiel. 
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Do ye no ken whether his predious majesty, may God bless 
him, aint gaen to make yolonteer blue regimentals — blue is 
a pure standing color ?*' ^ 

'^ Why, I dont know but some report of thi^t sort may 
be stirring ; for, what with your large demand and other 
matters, indigo is certainly getting np. But my time is 
precious. Here's your bill of ladmg — so just sign my 
papers — ah, all right — ^when and where shall I disdiarge the 
cargo ? " 

^ Dont &sh yourself there's nae hurry. Pll just speak 
to two or three of my worshipfu' correspondffits, and let 
you know on the morrow, or aiblms the nex^ay after. I 
may hae to send to Edinboro' anent the matter.** 

^^ Ah, yes, I understand ; a joint consignment. It wont 
prove a bad speculation, I'm tlunking. Morning, mornings 
Mr. M'Grie." 

So away trudged the skipper, leaving the owner of much 
indigo in a state of doleM perplexity, such as ought not to 
befall any honest man. All that night he kept exclaiming,. 
'^Gude Lord, gnde Lord, what i^iall I do with all this 
indigo ? Na, na, Donald will commit himsel£ But it's a 
mickle heap.". 

Very early was Donald abroad the next morning inquir- 
ing of everybody all the possible uses to which indigo could 
be put. He got but very little satis&ction on that point. 
He began himself to look dark blue. He had almost re- 
solved upon a journey to London, awful as it appeared to 
him, to have this mistake explained, but he still resolved to 
wait a little, and to do nothing in a hurry. 

The next thing that happened to Donald, with his forty- 
one tons of dye, was his sad reflection when an old woman 
came and bought of him a &rthing's worth of stone blue. 

" Had ye na better try indiffo, my gude falen ? " says 
Donald to the washerwoman, quitr powkily. 



^ And wbat think ye, gade man M'Grie, PU be doing 
with indigo in the Bads ? Out awa, mon ; but ye're gaffing 
a puir anld body.^ So off the old lady trudged with a 
damaged temper. 

^Had I BoLd but a fiurthing's worth of this dommed 
indigo, 'twould have been a beginning. Had the auld 
washer bodies hae taken to it i and every little helps." 

About this time, as the skipper who had just brought 
the indigo was passing the principal inn of Aberdeen, he 
observed a post-chaise and four, with the horses all foam, 
stop with a most impoung jerk at the door, and the manag- 
ing and oonlaential derk of the firm of Hubbens, Bobbins 
& Bobbins, the eminent drysalters, alight from it. The 
derk almost flew into the arms of the skipper, and with 
breathless eagerness asked him if he had delivered the 
indigo to Donald M'Grie ? 

^^ No, it is still in the vessel, but he has the manifest and 
the bill of sale." 

" Then the property is now vested in him ? " 

** As securely as the hair upon your own head is your 
own property. He seems cautious, even for a Scotch- 
man." 

Is he in a large line of business ? " 
I cant really say that. We should call his place of 
trade nothing better than a chandler's shop, in London. 
But l^ey manage things in another way here." 

^^ What can he possibly want of this indigo ? He has 
actually drained the market, and we have just received 
advices that all the crops of indigo have tailed in the West 
Indies. There is also a large demand for it from govern- 
ment, and it is now actually worth its weight in gold." 

" You don't say so ? Why, he was saying something 
like it. No doubt but that some West Indiaman has made 
the run by herself and reached this place without waiting 
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for a convoy, and brought the news of the fidlnre of crops. 
Besides, he talked loud about his correspondents." 

^^ And I am losing all this precious time ! Where does 
he live ? I know nothing of the place." 

*^I will go with you, if you choose. I should like to see 
how our douce Scot manages it." 

*^ No, good captain. Just show me the door. If I 
proi^er, you will have to take the stuff back to London." 

^^ So I thought. But mind your bearings and distance 
with M'Grie. He is an over-cautious tradesman." 

It had been a dull morning with Donald. He had sold 
a little snuff and a little sand, a little cheese, and a half 
score of ballads for a haL^enny, but not a partide of 
indigo, and no more stone or powdered blue. He was 
never known to give such short weight. He had wrangled 
awfully with his customers, and was altogether in a misty 
humor. 

" I would just gie twa pounds Scotch to get out of this 
scrape, and some odd silver over ;" and as he thus exclaimed 
aloud, he struck the pound of butter that he was making up, 
with his wooden paddles, a blow so spiteful that it resounded 
like the report of a pistol. 

At this moment the clerk entered. He paused for a 
space just within the threshold, scornfully surveyed the shop 
and its contents, looked with an air that was not &r short 
of contempt on its proprietor, and immediately settled in 
his mind his plan of action. He was something of the petit 
maitre ; so he placed his white cambric handkerchief before 
his nose and mouth, and then jerking it away, exclaimed, 
'^ Faugh I" taking from his waistcoat pocket a smelling-bot- 
tle, which, like Shakspeare's popinjay, 

** Ever and anon he gave to his nose^ 
And took't away agaizL* 
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** What would you please to buy, honest man ? " said 
Donald, pettishly. 

" Buy, my good fellow, buy ? Does any one ever buy 
anything here ? You will pardon me, but the stench is 
intolerable." 

^* Ye &use young callant ! Here be naething but whole- 
some smells, such as sic puir thread-paper bodies as your 
ainself might grow sleep upon. An ye no like the odor, 
health^ as it be, twist round yer ugly snout, and there lies 
the doorway. So tramp, ye ne'er-do-weel." 

^^ Pardon me. I am sure, sir, that I did not come here 
to quarrel with you, but merely to rectify a mistake. I 
believe I am speaking to M'Grie — ^Mr, Donald M'Grie ?" 

" Ye don't lee noo," said Donald, moodily. 

^^I wish to release you from a great deal of uneasiness, 
in making right this little mistake of yours.*^' 

" And pray where do you come from? " 

"London, Mr. M'Grie — the centre of the arts, the seat of 
sovereignty, the emporium of the world, but that is neither 
here nor there — ^I came from London, Mr. M'Grie." 

" And how might ye hae made this long journey ? Aib- 
Kns by the slow wagon ? " 

" It is you that are slow, my good sir," said the clerk, 
flourishing his handkerchief tastefully. " A chaise and four 
— spanked along — astomshed the natives — ^never lost a 
moment, I assure you." 

"Ye'U be making a long stay, nae doubt, in bonny 
Aberdeen." ; ^ 

" Not a moment after I've rectified this little mistake. 
Southward, ho I That's the word I " 

" So," thought Donald, " this spruce young chap is come, 
I'm sure, about the indigo. I'll save my two pounds ScAch 
and the odd silver; He did not travel post for nothing. I 
shaDbe clear of my bargain free. But let us not be in a hurry." 
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^^Ye are come to Aberdeen about the indigo, doubt- 
less ? '' said Donald, after a pause, and very deliberately. 

''Yes. My principals feel sure. that you have made a 
trifling mistake in the amount of your order ; so^ to relieve 
your anxiety, they have sent me down to you, to say that 
they are willing to take the indigo back, and release you 
from the bargain, provided that you will pay the erpeoBe of 
the freight — and a very generous offer it is, I can tell you.^ 

'' I am sure I am over obliged to the good gentlemen. 
But pray, sir, who may be yer ainself ? A modest young 
man, no doubt, but humble— yer preferment's all to come. 
One would just like to know whom one is treating wi'r-6ome 
junior clerk, or perhaps one of the warehouse men ? — surely 
ye no be ane of the porters ? " 

Very indignant indeed was the fop at these degrading 
cpnjectures. With much hauteur, he ezdaimed, ''I must 
acquaint you that I am the confidential, principal and manag- 
ing director of the firm's vast mercantile operations ; that 
I am a near relation of Mr. Hubbens, the head of the firm ; 
and that I have frill power and authority to do just what I 
please in this as in every other transaction. My name, 6ir, 
is Daniel Hubbens, at your service. What do you say to 
my offer ? " 

'' I should like to glance at yomrjpiathority — ^no offence." 

Mr. Daniel Hubbens was offencRS; however ; but .finding 
the Scotchman firm, he was obliged to give him the neces- 
sary vouchers that he was empowered to treat with him 
for a re-sale of the me^^^bandise. The examination of thifi 
document still fiirther opened the eyes of Mr. M'Grie to the 
value of his late purchase; and he consequently became 
more dogge^^and consequential. 

9/Lt, Hubbens, perceiving the turn that affairs were likely 
to take, and that he had a difficult task to perform, at once 
altered the loftiness of his manner^ and said, 
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*' Well, well, my dear flir, the fiict is, yon have long bought 
from us. I wish to see, if we, our yery respectable firm, can- 
not purchase from you. So, come down to my inn, and we'll 
talk the matter over a bottle of the best you can call for." 

" Oh, there's nae occasion ; just say a' here," 

^* No, no, my dear sir. Come with me you must. I am 
very tired, and the best supper that Aberdeen can produce 
is providing for us two." 

" Sae ye are prepared for me, I understand. Ye would 
na hae ta'en all this troublous work for little. I'll awa' 
with you, my man." 

And away they both went ; — in the short journey to the 
inn, Donald cogitating on the utmost that he should ask for 
the re-sale of the indigo, and the managing clerk endeavor- 
ing to divert his thoughts from the value of the goods in his 
possession. 

The supper and accessories were the best that ever 
fell to the lot of Donald to share ; but he was prudent, and 
the clerk gained no advantage through the means of ^ 
lavish expenditure of ohoice wines ; so, after many flourishes 
and much circumlocution, he was forced to put the plain ques- 
tion to his guest, " What will you take to pass your cargo 
of indigo back to our firm ? " 

" Troth, Mr. Hubbens, I'm at a loss a bit. What will 
ye gie, truly ? " 

" Why, Mr. M'Grie, the fact is, we have received a very ^ 
imexpected order for the article, and our people have em- 
powered me to come to Aberdeen^and offer you a thousand 
pounds to return the cargo just as you got it. There is a , 
glorious chance for you! A thousand pounds ! Don't you 
feel yourself in heaven ?" 

** No, no ; I'm better advised than that comes to. f did 
na buy the mickle lot but upon sound calculations. I have 
friends, sir, friends who have the first intelligence." 

6* 
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It is as I suspected, thought the derk ; he has had the 
first news of the general failure of the crops. 

" I'll tell you what it is, Mr. M'Grie — ^it's a bold step, 
but I'll take it upon myself to double the offer. Two thou- 
sand, sir — two thousand I Hey I'* 

^^ Indeed no, my man, I can make mair o't than that.'' 

*' Well, I must let you keep it," said the youngster, with 
an air of well-affected indifference. 

" Weel, weel, young sir, here's to yer vera gude health, 
and a pleasant journey back again.". 

" Thank you, sir. May the incUgo prosper with you." 

They drank two glasses of wine eaohy in silence. The 
mortification of Hubbens could not be concealed, while 
M'Grie's visage represented content carved out in stone. 

Afi^er considerable pause the derk lost his temper en- 
tirely — ^his patience had long been gone before — and he 
resumed the attack upon the imperturbable Donald. At 
length the would-be purchaser, not at all liking the prospect 
and the shame of an unsuccessfiil journey back to his princi- 
pals, in a fit of desperation pulled out Jiis private instructions, 
and said, 

" Here, read that, obstinate man of iron that you are. 
Just so far am I permitted to go, and no further." 

M'Grie read very deliberately that his host was em- 
powered to offer him the freight both ways, and four 
thousand pounds. 

"It is driving me hard," said Donald, "but as you are 
an uncommon amiable iQan, and not too fiish with your em- 
ployers, gude men, I'll just consent. And to show ye that 
I can be liberal too, why, when ye hae settled the reckoning, 
I'll stand a pint o' Glenlivet atween the twa o' us." 

•After this, the transaction was immediately finished, and 
the money paid down. 

Donald M'Grie took accession of fortune coolly andtem- 
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perately. He reflected that men make a thousand unlucky 
for one lucky mistake, and that cargoes of mdigo don't 
always quadruple themselves in price when bought by mis- 
adventures. Reflecting upon all this, he resolved at this, 
the proper season, to retire from business. So he made 
over his stock in trade, and his house, to a nephew— -/or a 

consideration^ of course — and bought the lands of C 

C , which said estate at this moment is worth five times 

the money paid for it. 

We have made out our case, and that by means of no 
fiction. It well exemplifies our moral : '^ In matters of mo- 
ment never speak hastily." In the lives of the most unfor- 
tunate among us, many lucky opportunities occur. It is 
neither the learned nor the clever who know the best how 
to seis^ them, and to turn them to the best advantage. 
This fitculty belongs to the prudent. Had Donald M'Grie 
spoken first, and spoken the wish of his heart, he would have 
said, ^' pray take fifly pounds, and release me from my bar- 
gain." He held his tongue till it was the proper time to 
speak, and thus realized a handsome fi>rtune for himself and 
children. 






The Golden Donkey. 



l^f^HE Rothsclulds of Paris, IjOqcIoii, YieniiK, and Kapleo, 
^1 join«d, in the year 1627, in offering a birtMay 
■ present to the fifth brother, Baron Amsohel von 
Rothschild, vho was eetablished at Frankfort, the head- 
quarters of the femity. This present was a groap of ^nres, 
from the atelier of the most renowned goldsmith of the 
day, and represented a donkey tied at the door of an inn, 
and laden with a sack. The donkey-driver,' who stands 
dose by, is holding Tip another sack, oat of the mouth of 
which a nnmber of stones are tumbling on the ground. 
Donkey, sack, driver, and stones, are all chiselled out of a 
large block of the purest virgin gold. 

As may be supposed, this curious group became the 
object of many a wittidsm amongst the laughter-loving 
Frankforters ; but iu proprietor seemed to care but little 
for the numerous jokes which were <urou1ated on the subject, 
and for a long time the group stood on a marble mantel* 
piece in one of his splendid saloons. Baron Rothschild 
ever seemed to take a peculiar pleasure in relating its 
history, which was nearly this: 
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Onoe upon a time, before the discovery of steam* 
packets, and long before raib*oads were even dreamt of, nay, 
when even those machines miscaUed diligences were quite 
unknown, and carriers' wagons were still in their infiwcy ; 
in those days, which, be it remarked, are not so &r distant 
from our own time of never-ceasing locomotion, the only 
regular and quick means of communication between Italy 
and Holland was supplied by a company of frugal and 
industrious Italians, stationed at intervals along the entire 
road, and each of whom kept constantly travelling back- 
wards and forwards with a donkey, for the purpose of 
transmitting the packages that arrived from one point to 
another of the route. One of the donkey-drivers, " the 
subject of the present memoir," as the phrase is, did a little 
independent trade on his own account, buying silk stuffii in 
Strasburg, and tnmsporting them into Westphalia for 
sale. 

In those days of primitive innocence, or ignorance, as 
the encyclopedists of this generation will probably think 
them, people knew nothing of either sliding-scales or 
balances, whether financial or political; indeed, as will 
appear from the sequel, the common mechanical doctrines 
of weight- and counterpoise seem not to have been very 
generally understood ; at least our donkey-driver must have 
been perfectly ignorant of it, for in loading his beast with a 
sack of silk goods, which formed his stock in trade, he had 
recourse to a somewhat xmusual expedient for establishing 
a counterpoise. This was neither more nor less than 
balancing the silk goods on one side by a sack of stones on 
the other; thereby procuring for the donkey an equal 
amount of pressure on both his sides. So long as this 
process of equilibrizing could be performed at home in the 
donkey's own stable, and free from the intrusive presence, 
the chat, and the unasked counsels of officious bystanders, 



all went well and smoothly, and a proper balance was 
effected in a short time. 

The donkey-driver, on one particular occasion, felt ail 
the unpleasantness of a public performance of this intricate 
task : he had been obliged to reload his donkey in the open 
street of a small town on the Lower Rhine, and was soon 
surrounded by a crowd of idlers, who talked so incessantly, 
gave so much contradictory good advice, and offered so 
many opinions on the progress of his work, that at length 
the poor fellow quite lost his head, and, forgetting what he 
was about, packed and unpacked, loaded and unloaded, 
pulled the bag of stones one way and the bag of silk the 
other, quite mechanically, and just as he was desired by 
each of the lookers-on. At length, perceiving the fruitless- 
ness of his endeavors, he sat down on a big stone and burst 
into a flood of tears, to the no small delight of the crowd 
of idle gamins, who evinced their satis&ction by shouting 
and dancing round him like a party of American Indians 
round a prisoner of war. The con^ion and noise had just 
reached its climax, when a respectable-looking man forced 
his way through the crowd, and demanded the cause of the 
disturbance. This person, understanding the jargon of the 
poor Italian, soon ascertained the true state of the case, and 
took his measures accordingly. He first ordered the stones 
to be emptied out of the one sack ; he then counted the 
number of parcels in the other, and leaving one half of them 
just where they were, he transferred the other moiety to 
the sack which had been previously filled with stones, and 
then hung one on each side of the pack-saddle. 

The problem was thus solved, and the burden equally 
divided to the perfect contentment of the Italian, and the 
no less satisfiu^tion of the donkey. The firmer took leave 
of his bene&ctor with many expressions of gratitude, and 
proceeded on his journey* On thinking the matter over, it 
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at length Btrnck4um that his unknown friend had not only 
helped him out of his present difficulties, but put him in the 
way of packing on his donkey, for the future, exactly twice 
the usual quantity of wares he had hitherto been enabled 
to carry, and having once arrived at this satis&ctory con- 
clusion, he was not slow in drawing the deduction that his 
profits would be thereby increased in the same ratio. 
Having once perceived the feasibility of this plan, his Italian 
love of gain induced him to put it into immediate execu- 
tion on his subsequent journeys, and he found that it suc- 
ceeded perfectly to his expectations, and to the realization 
of a considerable sum of money. 

Many months afterwards, the Italian happened to be 
passing through the same town, and he felt an invincible 
desire to offer his most grateful thanks to the person whose 
good advice had brought him so much good luck. He had 
frequently seen his bene&ctor at a distance, when passing 
through the town on previous occasions; he appeared 
indeed to form no inconsiderable portion of the public. He 
spent his entire day in lounging up and down the streets, 
sometimes watching the girls drawing water at the foun- 
tain, at others looking at the soldiers at drill in the square 
before the barracks; sometimes helping the driver of a 
sulky horse out of a scrape, or picking up some little child 
that had been upset by a strong pig, or its own scarcely less 
rude and filthy companions ; in fiict, always busy, either in 
observing and treasuring up in his own mind anything inte- 
resting that presented itself to his notice, or in helping his 
neighbors out of their little difficulties. 

Now, by good fortune, it so happened on the day in 
question, that this man was roving about as usual, and the 
Italian was thereby spared the trouble of seeking him out 
for the purpose of lightening his conscience by the payment 
of at least this one debt of gratitude. The donkey-driver, 
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therefore, went up to his benefiustor, and/taking off his hat, 
began in a long and elaborate speech to return thanks, and 
express his great obligations to the man to whose good 
advice he was indebted for his present prosperity, protest- 
ing all the while, with great fluency, bis eternal gratitude. 
The man replied with much modesty, and expressed his 
gratification at having been able tb serve the Italian ; by 
degrees they got into a long talk together, towards the 
conclusion of which the donkey-man, encouraged by the 
kind manners and condescension of his bene&ctor, plucked 
up courage, and thought he too would give a piece of good 
advice in return. 

^* How comes it," said he, with an expression of astonish- 
ment, ^' that so clever and well-educated a man as yon are, 
to whom, no doubt, many other people besides myself have 
been indebted for success in their undertakings — how comes 
it that you do not deign to use your talents and knowledge 
in your own behalf and that you do nothing but idle about 
the streets the whole live-long day, instead of exerdsing an 
honorable industry in your own behalf?" 

"Yes," replied the man, "true enough, a great deal 
might be said on that score, and you are not the first person 
who has put that question to me ; indeed, I often wonder at 
my own idleness myself. But," added he, with a heavy 
righ, " I have tried everything, perhaps, in more different 
ways than most people, but nothing that I ever undertook 
would prosper with me, be it what it might. The finiits of 
bitter experience have taught me that it is better for me to 
put my hands in my pockets and do nothing at all, rather 
than to continue thus struggling on from bad to worse. In 
a word, I have no licck.^^ 

With all the innate delicacy and gentHezza of his 
countrymen, who possess this in a high degree, the Italian 
endeavored to soothe tJie feelings of his bene&ctor as well 
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as he oould ; he apparently aacoeeded in bo domg, for the 
stranger listened to his expressions of sympathy with a kind 
and grateful smile, and after a while they parted from one 
another with many mntoal protestations of friendship and 
r^ard. 

The itineranT silk merchant drove his donkey ont of the 
gate of the town in what may be called a brown study. 
Poets, historians, and novelists possess an admirable 
&Qnlty of guessing other people's thoughts, and they can 
tell with wonderful precision the exact idea that sat on the 
pineal gland of their hero, at the very moment that the 
deadly bullet came whizzing through his brain, and 
destroyed its delicate organization. I do not pretend to 
belong to either of these distinguished human categories, 
and I confess myself to be utterly incapable of divimng any- 
body's thoughts ; indeed my own are sometimes so unintel- 
ligible as to puzzle myself; furthermore, I am by no means 
desirous of imposing on your credulity, gentlemen, and I 
have confined myself in this narrative to a statement of the 
fiicts as I have been told them myself. Nevertheless, I am 
enabled to tell you accurately, or very nearly so, what the 
Italian thought to himsel:^ while he made his exit from the 
gates of the town, immersed in the above-recited brown 
study; simply because he subsequently recounted to a fiiend 
of his, not only his entire train of thought on the occasion, 
but also the whole course of action which resulted from it. 

" I found myself," said he, " on the one hand, penetrated 
with the liveliest sentiments of regard and affection for my 
bene&ctor, whilst, on the other hand, his confession ^that 
he had no luck,' sounded in my ears like the ill-omened 
warning of a screech-owl. * ITiou hast no luck,^ said I, 
^then thou canst not give advice that wiU bring luck!'* 
With this reflection I ended my soliloquy, and immediately 
retraced my way to the little town I had just left." 
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Our hero had a meroantile acquaintance in that town, 
to whom he immediately went, offering him for sale the 
contents of one bag of silk goods. The merchant purchased 
it from him at a tolerably &ir rate, and within a quarter of 
an hour afterwards he was on his road to Westphalia again, 
with but one bag of silk, which he supported on the don- 
key's pack-saddle trith his hand as well as he could. He 
soon after came to a large quarry on the roadside, into 
which he tiomed to fill his empty sack with broken frag- 
ments, according to his old practice. It was towards 
evening, and the quarrymen had left off work, so that, 
having the whole quarry to himself, and no one either to 
look or to give him advice, he contrived within a reason- 
able time to establish a little equilibrium on the donkey's 
back. He then proceeded on his journey, and arrived at 
Mtlnster without meeting any frirther adventure. 

Now, it so happened that the news of tJie peace of Aix- 
la-Chapelle arrived at Mtlnster a day or two before our 
itinerant silk-merchant. But you will ask what the peace 
of Aix-la-Chapelle had to do with so humble an individual ? 
Much, my friends, as you will presently see ; for the silk 
trade through Holland was thereby re-opened, and the 
price of silk goods fell exactly one half in consequence ; in 
&ct, the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle was as &tal to the donkey- 
driving, itinerant, Italian silk-merchant, as was Yasoo de 
Gama's discovery of the Gape of Good Hope to the Signoria 
of Venice ; much more so, for its f&t&l operation was much 
more rapid. What was he to do— warehouse his goods for 
a while, and try whether the market might not improve 
again ? This was beyond his means ; and, besides, it was 
very doubtful whether there might not in the meantime be 
a frirther decline in prices. He therefore said to him- 
self: 

^' The first loss is always the best ; and I will sell m j 
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fiUks for whatever they may bring ; it is fortunate that I 
have only half the usual quantity." 

Seeing, under all the circumstances of the case, no pro- 
bability of ever being able to carry on his trade, with any 
chance of realizing reasonable profits, and thereby recover 
his present losses, he determined on getting rid of his entire 
travelling equipage, and turning himself to some other 
means of gaining a livelihood. He began, first of all, with 
the bag of stones, which he proceeded to empty out on 
the ground, not expecting to realize any great profit from 
that part of his traps. As he turned it up and let its con- 
tents roll out on the pavement, some of the passers-by 
stopped to see what he was doing. 

" Where did you get those pieces of marble ?" said one* 
*' I will give you five dollars for them,'* 

The Italian was on the point of saying "done," but 
being a slow speaker, he fortunately had no time to edge in 
that monosyllable, before another shouted out — 

" I'll give ten dollars." 

" And I forty," said a third. 

At length, the last bidder , bought the lot for a hundred 
dollars. This was about the amount of the poor fellow's 
loss on his bag of silk goods, whereas he would have lost 
■^double that sum without having the slightest chance of 
making it good again, if be had not known the right mo- 
ment for acting against the advice of " the clever man who 
had no luckJ*^ 

Old Rothschild used often to tell this story to his five 
sons, and say, " Take warning by this example, and when 
you come hereafter to do business on your own a^ount,- 
avoid those who havQ talents without luck." 4 

The sons remembered this saying, and when thie^ had 
thriven well in the world, they resolved on typifying ^e 
adage that " luck rules the world," by the above-mentioned 
*' golden donkey." 




A Game of Chess with Napoleon. 



■*■* {^ HATK played ohess," said Wolverdenden, em- 
ph&tioally, " with the greatest oheea-player of 
the century : with a &r greater player than De 
la BourdonnaiB or Des Chapelles." 

" And who might that be ?" 

" With Napoleon Bonaparte. I have played a game of 
chess with Napoleon, and beaten him. Who else living 
can Bay this ?" 

" Chesa with Bonaparte I " cried the lady of the mui-, 
won. " How droll — how exceedingly remarkable 1 Hoi% 
did he look ? — how did it all happen ? — what did he say P — 
were yon not afraid ? How very extraordinary 1 Oh, we 
must hear all about it I Gome, tell as, there's a kind crea- 
ture! — ^Do, now, tell U8 all about it 1 " 

1 " When I was a petty clerk in R 'a, the narrowness 

of my finances allowed me to indulge in no amusement but 
chera ; and, as a constant habitui of the Cai% de la RSgence, 
I had attained a certain degree of force ; that is to say, a 
first-rat^ player could only give me the advant^e of a 
couj^e of pieces. It ia neceesaiy I should premise all this^ 
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before I come to my enconnter with the emperor. I gave, 
then, all my leisure time to chess ; bat to conceal the 
poverty of my appointments, mainj^ained the most rigid 
secresy at the R6gence as to who or what I was, and was 
nniversally supposed to be living on my means — a mere 
"^m&jUxrveMr, Do not lose sight of this &ct. Well, I bore 
my condition cheerfully, practised the most rigid economy 
as to ways and means, and sat early and late at my desk, 
during business hours ; existing on the present, living on 
the future; watching the opportunity to better my hard 
j&te, by seizing that critical moment (should it present 
itself) which they say fortune offers once, at least, in the 
life of every man. 

" On the 5th of March, in the year 1815, we were all 
at our posts in the evening making up the monthly mail 
for Constantinople. It was late — between eight and nine 
o'clock. I was rocking on my very hard wooden stool as 
usual, scribbling away for dear life, in company with some 
nine or ten other clerks, all of superior grade in the office, 
when the door flew open, and our chie^ R , stood be- 
fore us, with a &ce as pale as a pretty woman's when the 
doctor says her aged husband vnH recover I 

*^ Every sound was hushed, every stool ceased to rock, 
every pen stopped scratching. Something important had 
evidently happened — some dire event, ' big with the fate of 
Cato and of Rome.' Mexico was engulfed by an earth- 
quake, or Peru was washed to powder by a tornado. 

R spoke, and his voice quivered. * Gentlemen,' said 

he, * though I opened not the black-book, I could not pre- 
vent others, many hours, from unfolding its leaves. France 
is no longer France ! The whirlwind has dmitten her I The 
thunder-cloud has burst upon our happy shores I I ijaay be 

announcing to you the ruin of the house of R and 

Brothers I' 
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^^ Rain and R ! The association of tenns appeared 

too ridiculous. We thought the goyemor mad ! 

^' ' Gentlemen,' resumed the mighty Israelite, ^ hear me 
out, and appreciate the magnitude of this communication. 
Napoleon Bonaparte has left Elba, has landed in France, 
the army join him, and his eagles are flying to Paris with 
lightning speed I I come now from the Tuileries. Louis 
XVIII., by the grace of God, will be off for Flanders in a 
few days as &st as his iaX will let him. The ministers are 
drawing up a bombastic proclamation to issue to-morrow to 
the people, but I foresee their down&ll is assured. The 
folly of the Bourbons again breaks the peace of Europe, 
and France is about to plunge anew into a thirty years' 
war I' 

^^ ' Hurrah I ' shouted two or three clerks, stanch Bona- 
partists. 

" ' Forgive me, my dear sir,' cried one of them to 

R y ' forgive the interruption, but this cannot touch the 

house. Be yourself This alarm is surely premature. 
Hurrah ! the emperor must have money. He will want a 
loan. We shall have crown jewels, worth fourteen millions 
of gold, in pledge ; and the &t citizens of Paris, who swear 

by the house of R , will furnish the cash I Hurrah 

then I Vive VEmperear I — A bas les JBotirbons / — Vtve 
NapoUon I ' 

" ' Sir,' replied R— — , sternly, — ' rir, you are a fool I 
and you talk like the fool you are I The emperor must 
have money instantly, true enough, too true I but Louis is 
even now packing up the crown jewels, in case he is obliged 
to fly to Ghent ; trust the old fox for that, and all his pri- 
vate treasure of gold and diamonds to boot. The emperor 
can offer no guarantee capable of being quickly realized. 
He will tender me his note of hand — ^bah ! and the congress 
at Vienna still sitting ! and the armies of the allies not dis- 
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banded I and the Russians in Gknnany ! and tho Cossacks 
of the Don in sonny Europe, like voltares eager to whet 
their filthy beaks in the dearest blood of France I Sir, yoa 
talk like a child I Do you forget our cash operation of last 
week ? Do you remember that in our vaults lie five mil- 
lions of golden Napoleons ? and, doubtless, Talleyrand and 
Fouch6 .will try to make their peace with Bonaparte, by 
advising that this sum should be sdzed as a foroed loan. 
Five millions!' 

" * The allied armies will dissolve like snow beneath the 
sun of June I ' retorted the Bonapartist clerk. 

" * Never ! » -cried R ^ emphatically : * Napoleon has 

laid too many obligations upon Russia and Austria. They 
groan beneath the weight of his favors. Benefit a scoun- 
drel, and be sure he flies at your throat when he can ! ' 

" Prophetic speech 1 The Austrian requited the pre- 
serving the integrity of his domain, by furnishing some 
years afterwards, a little kingdom to a little king — a realm 
six feet by three, to her beloved grandson. Napoleon 11., 
King of Rome and Emperor of the French ! Vive la haiUe 
politique I Well, excuse my showing this feeling ; I cannot, 
for my life, help it. Our friend's wine here is so excellent, 
it breaks the formula of cant, and truth will out. I am 
about to conquer Napoleon at chess; but, from the mo- 
ment I beat him, I loved him ! 

" * Yes,' continued R ^ ' five millions in gold, one 

hundred millions of irancsl My brain reels — ^the house 
must go I Nothing but a miracle can save us. Five mil- 
lions I ' 

" * But,' asked the imperialist clerk, ' can we not hide 
the gold ? — can we not send it away ? ' 

" * And what can we do with it ? ' impetuously inter- 
rupted R -. ' Where can we hide it, that its place of 

concealment will not be known ? The barriers are closed. 
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sir, and no person may leave Paris. The moment Napo- 
leon sets foot in the Toileries I shall be summoned thither, 
and this gold will be demanded as a loan. A loan in- 
deed!' 

" ' But, perhaps, Lafitte * 

^^ ' Lafitte the devil, sir ! To Lafitte's house I shall be 
politely invited to send tJie money. I must give up thia 
vast sum, or perhaps be tried by court-martial and shot for 
petty treason I Think you Bonaparte comes this time to 
play anything but the game of life or death? Do we not 
know the man ? Remember the active part I have taken 
in arranging th^ afl^drs of these Bourbons, and think not 
my exertions in their cause can ever be overlooked, except 
by themselves. A hundred million^! Oh, brotJier! my 
dear brother I of all men on earth, you alone could save 
me by your counsel ; and I am in Paris, and you are in 
London I ' 

'^ ' The emperor cannot be here yet ; why not send to 
your brother ?' asked the imperialist. 

" ' The barriers are, I repeat, closed, and guarded by 
the artillery with loaded guns. I applied myself for a 
passport, and was re^ed. The gratitude of kings ! I waa 
refused this by the Bourbons, who wish naturally to delay 
the heavy tidings of lament for France, until their own per- 
sonal safety is insured. The peasants love Napoleon, and 
might arrest them. A hundred millions I' 

" * And no one can then leave Paris ? This is really so !' 
ejaculated the Bonapartist, beginning himself to tremble 
for the safety of his idol, the house, 

" ' Such is literally the case. None may pass, but one 
courier for each ambassador. The messenger of the Eng- 
lish embassy this moment leaves with despatches for the 
Court of St. James. I have spoken with him, and have 
offered him 500^ to bear a letter to my brother, and the 
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man refiises I The post^ too, is stopped. All is stopped, 
or will stop. Five millions of gold I' 

^^ ^ The English conrier is a German, named Schmidt, is 
he not ?' queried the Bonapartist clerk, by way of saying 
something. '* 

**'He is! may he break his neck on the road! The 
moment he communicates his news in London, the British 
fbnds &31 ten per cent., as they will do here to-morrow 
morning, and in both cities we hold consols to an immense 
amount. Oh, for some heaven-inspired idea to circumvent 
this fellow, Schmidt I But I talk as a child! my brain 
reels ! live millions of Napoleons in our cellars ! Oh, my 
brother] why cannot the spirit of our father arise and stand 
before thee to-morrow in London, ere the arrival of this 
courier!^ , ^ 

, " The climate had arrived. R 's heart was full. He 

sank into a chair, and hid his &ce in his hands. The deep 
silence of profound Consternation prevailed throughout the 
office. 

** Now, whatever was the feeling of my fellow-clerks, I 
cannot convey to you the slightest idea of the revolution 
which had sprung up in my breast during the foregoing 
conversation. I had not spoken, but eagerly watched and 
devoured every word, every look of the several speakers, 
I was like the Pythoness of Delphi awaiting the inspiration 
of her god, my ' Magnus Apollo' being my poor 1500 frano 
salary. Never was there more burning genius of inspiration 
for an enterprising man than an income limited to 1500 
francs ! Mj frame dilated like that of Ulysses in Homer, 
wl^en breathed on by the sage Minerva; or, to pair my 
Greek widl a Latin simile, I might be likened to Curtius, 
resolved to save Rome by leaping into the gulf; only, as 
an improveijaent upon this latter hero, I fencied I could 
take the plunge without breaking my neck ! Any how, I 

7 
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jumped up, kicked my wooden stool away, and presented 
myself before R . 

'^ ' If being in London three hours before the English 
icourier may advantage the house,' cried I, ^ here do I un- 
dertake the task, or will forfeit life. Give me some token 
of credence to hand ^our brbther, sir, gold for my expenses 
on the road, and trust to me I' 

" ' What mean you ? Are you mad?' said R— ^ sur- 
prised, while my fellow-clerks began to mutter at my pre- 
tensions. 

" ' I have my plan,' returned I. * Oh, do but trust me I 
I am acquainted with this courier — with Schmidt. I have 
a hold on him — a certain hold, believe me I Though I am 
but the junior here, I will travel with Schmidt, aye, in his 
very carriage,''tad will win the race, though I should be 
guillotined afterwards for strangling him by the way I 
Time flies, sir — ^trust me — say I may go I ' 

" R hesitated. 

" ' Is he trustworthy ?' asked he of the head qlerk, with 
whom I was luckily a &vorite, because I was in the habit 
of mending his pens, and taking his seven children bonbons 
on New-Year's day. 

" * Wolverdenden,' answered the head clerk, * is as 
steady as time. He is prudent and clever. I would trust 
him with my children — and Wife, too I ' 

" There was little time for parley. Great men- decide 
quickly. The truth was, I presented myself as a pis aUer 
— a sort of forlorn hope. Even if I went over to the ene- 
my, nothing could be lost, matters being evidently at their 

worst, and the critical moment all but on the wane. R 

resolved to trust me. All was the work of a few seconds of 
time. He took from his finger the carbuncle I now wear, 
the stone cost 60,000 francs in the Levant, and placed it in 
my hand. 
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" * Show this ring to my brother,' said he ; * he knows 
it well ; and stay — quick — ^give me ink ! » Snatching up a 
aKp of paper, our chief wrote in the Hebrew character, 
'Believe the bearer I' *Put that in his hands,' said he. 
* What your plan is, I know not. You have carte blanche. 
Explain all to my brother. He is the genius of the family. 

The fortunes of the house of R are this day in your 

keeping. Be thou, as David says, " a dove for innocence, 
but a very serpent in guile." The courier starts at the stroke 
of ten. It wants twelve minutes ! ' 

" * He goes, of course, from the house of the embassy ?♦ 
asked I, clapping on my hat, snatching a' cloak from the 
wall, and pocketing a heavy bag of gold, all in a breath. 
*' * He does — ^he does — away with you — away I ' and 

R literally pushed me out of the door, amid the varied 

exclamations of the clerks. I took the steep stair-&ll at 
hat^a-dozen bounds, and in half-ardozen more found myself 
in the Place du Palais Royal. 

" Through life we find that to narrate important events 
firequently consumes more time than their realization. Thus 
it is with me at this moment, and I must hazard weakening 
the interest of my narrative, to state here the grounds of 
my calculation. In almost everything runs an under-cur- 
rent, not seen by the world. Schmidt and I were bound 
together by but a silken thread, and yet on that I reckoned. 
We w^e both frequenters of the Caf^ de la R^gence, and 
constantly in the habit of playing chess together. 

" Nobody but a chess-player can appreciate the strong 
tie of brotherhood which links its amateurs. When men 
spend much time together, they become accustomed to each 
other, like horses used to run in the same coach. For a 
feDow chess-player, a man will do that which he would 
refuse his fether and mother. The? habit of breathing the 
same air, and looking at the same chess-board, creates a 



i 
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friendship to which that of Damon and Pythias was mere 
*How d'ye do?' This it was upon which I reckoned* 
Schmidt and I had played thousands of chess-games toge- 
ther, and barely exchanged three words. He no more sus- 
pected me of being a banker's clerk, than of being the 
King of the Sandwich Islands. We had mostly singled out 
each other as antagonists, because pretty nearly matched ; 
and Schmidt loved me the more, as I knew, because it was 
not every man who would play with him. 

^' Schmidt was the slowest chess-player I have ever seen. 
He has been known to sit three quarters of an hour over a 
move, his head covered by his hands, and then to be dis- 
covered &st asleep I In everything he was the same. Cor- 
rect as the sun ; but a slow sort of person, for all that. 
Schmidt was the kind of man who, meeting you in a pour- 
ing rain, says, ^ What a wet day this is ! ' A wholesale 
dealer in prosy truisms, and nothing brighter; and yet 
covered all over with a portly assumption of conse- 
quence, which famously dusted the eyes of the vulgar. I 
had ever been a judge of physiognomy, and knew my 
man. How many Schmidts there are in the world ! Ex- 
cuse my moralizing ^t the dinner-table, if only for its 
novelty. 

'^ Did you ever see a conjuror at a &ir showing off 
tricks upon the cards ? He shufSies the pack beneiStth your 
very nose as he offers them in detail ; but while you vainly 
think you can draw which you will, he adroitly manages to 
make you select the very card to suit his purpose. Some- 
thing like this must be my first step. I had as yet no plan 
beyond fixing myself upon him, and trusting to conse- 
quences ; but, under the strong stimulus of my poor 1500 
franc salary, I seriously made up my resolve to risk even 
life itself rather than rest in my abject position. Who could 
have so much gold run through his fingers as I was in the 
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daily habit of telling, and not long to see a little of it stick 
by the way ? 

*' I depended, then, partly on the native force of impu- 
dence ; or, in words more refined, on the influence of a 
strong mind over a weak one ; that magic spell which Con- 
cini at the block owned to having practised so successfully 
upon the queen, her mistress. You see I am historical, as 
well as classical — anything but poetical ! 

'^The English embassy at this time occupied a hotel 
adjoining the Caf6 de la Regence ; at the door of which 
latter temple of &me I planted myself in a careless-looking 
attitude, with my pulse beating like a sledge-hammer. The 
night was dark above, but bright below, shining forth in all 
the glory of lamp-light. At the porte^och^e of the British 
envoy's hotel stood a light travelling-carriage. I was in the 
nick of time. Schmidt was ready, enveloped in a heavy 
fedingote. Five horses were being caparisoned for the 
journey. I went up to the carriage, and addressed my 
chess friend : — 

" * How's .this, Schmidt ? no chess to-night ? I've been 
looking for you in the R6gence ! ' 

** * Chess ! no, indeed, I've other fish to fiy. B[ave you 
i^ot heard the news ? It's no secret. Bonaparte has landed 
fiom Elba on the coast of France. Paris will ring with the 
*Ming8 in an hour or two. I am off this moment for Lon- 
don with despatches.' 

" ' I don't envy you the journey I ' said I. * What a 
lK)re ! shut up in that machine all night ; not even a pretty 
giri to keep you company I » 

" * But duty, you know I ' exclaimed Schmidt, with a 
ttnile. 

" ' Duty, indeed I but, perhaps, you light up, en grand 
^eigneuTy and read all the way ? To be sure, you can study 
onr new gambit I' 
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** ' What a pity you can't go with me !' responded 
Schmidt, in the pride of five horses and a carriage all to 
himself. ' What a' pity you can't go with me, we'd play 
chess all the way !' 

" My heart leaped to my mouth. The trout was gorging 
the bait. Schmidt had drawn the marked card I 

" ' Don't invite me twice !' said I, laughing, ' for I am 
in a very lazy humor, and have no one earthly thing to do 
in Paris for the next few days.' This was true enough. 

" ' Come along, then, my dear fellow !' replied Schmidt, 
^ make the jest earnest. I've a famous night-lamp, a,nd ^m 
in no humor to sleep. I must drop you on the frontiers, 
because I dare not let the authorities of Calais or Boulogne 
see that I have a companion, lest I should be suspected of 
stock-jobbing, but I'll pick you up on my return. Now, are 
the horses ready, there ?' 

" ^ Do you really mean what you say, Schmidt ?» 

«* * Indeed I do I' 

*' ' Then, I'll tell you what,' said I, ^ I am your man, and 
famous f\in we'll have I' 

" I darted into the Caf8 de la Regence, snatched up the 
first chess equipage that came to hand, and stood in a mo- 
ment again ,by the side of ' my friend.' The postilions were 
on their saddles, in we leaped, bang went the door, round 
rolled the wheels, and away bounded our light calash at the 
rate of ten French miles an hour ! 

"'Gad I' said Schmidt, with a grin, 'what a joke this 
is! We shall have something in the chess way to talk 
about for the next hundred and fifty years !' 

" ' We shall, indeed I' replied I. For a moment we 
were stopped at the barrier of St. Denis, and here I became 

sensible of the truth of R ^'s reasoning. The gates were 

closed, and a heavy force of horse and foot drawn up by 
the portals. My friend's passport was strictly scanned, and 
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we learned that no other carriage could pass tliat night, the 
order being special. I may here say, that throughout the 
route, thanks to the telegraph, our horses were always 
changed at the yarious post-houses with lightning speed. 

" ' Good night, gentlemen !' cried the officer on guard, 
and away we went through the barriers, dashing over stone 
and sand, rut and road, like the Phaeton running away with 
its master. I looked back on Paris for the last time. 
^^ux grands hommes^ lapatrie reconnoissante/^ thought I. 

Should I succeed, the R s will at least bury me in the 

church of St. Genevieve I 

"Now at this point, my friends, the chess-board, I 
consider, was in reality placed between Napoleon and my- 
Be\£, its type only being the chequered piece of wood on 
which Schmidt, poor fellow! was setting up the chess-men, 
By-the-by, if you ever play chess in a carriage, and for want 
of the men being pegged at their feet you cannot make 
them stand, wet the board with a little vin de Orave^ as we 
did, and you'll find no difficulty. 

** Yes, Napoleon and I were about to play a game at 
chess, and although he might be said to have taken the first 
move, his attack was necessarily clogged by so much in- 
cumbrance, that our chances, at least, became equal. * To 
beat the emperor,' thought I, 'all must be risked in a rapid 
attack, which shall countermine his plans. The position 
must not be suffered to grow too intricate. My first stroke 
must be successful, or I may as well throw up the game at 
once. Notlung, however, can be done for some hours ; so, 
vof/ons/ there's a Providence for the virtuous^' 

" Imagine for yourselves the details I am compelled to 
omit. We played chess all night, talked, laughed, and en- 
joyed ourselves. We supped en route in the carriage ; and, 
as my courteous antagonist was deeply engaged in discuss- 
ing the relative merits of a Perigord pdtS and a bottle of 
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old Markbrunner, I could but sigh that time had been d^ 
nied me to put a vial of laudanum in my pocket. Schmidt 
should have slept so soundly I 

" Time wore on. ' Shall I pitch him out by main force ?» 
reflected your humble servant. * Shall I decoy him forth, 
leave him like one of the babes in the wood to the care of 
the redbreasts, assume his name, and dash on alone ?* Too 
hazardous. I must take care not to find my way into that 
dirty old gaol at Calais, where the starving debtors are so 
everlastingly fishing for charitable pence with red woollen 
nightcaps. The Code Napoleon does not allow of 'robbery 
with premeditated violence.' More the pity! and then, 
probably, if alone, I could not procure horses. Shall I tell 
Schmidt llie whole truth, and throw myself on his fiiend- 
ship? No; I should be checked and checkmated. We 
have rattled through Abbeville, we are even passing Mon- 
treuil, and I am just where I was. But, stop I a thought 
lights up my brain. Will it do ? 

" Luckily my adversary was, as I have said, the slowest 
of all slow chess-players — ^heavy, sleek, and sleepy. This 
gave me the' more time to ruminate while he concocted his 
views upon the chequered field ; and my scheme, such as it 
was, beciune at length "matured. While Schmidt, the inno- 
cent, with his fishy eyes, was poking over the board, how 
little he thought upon the real subject of my meditations I 
At this moment some persons would liken Schmidt to the 
Indian traveller, laughing in the fulness of his joy, while the 
Thug, his companion, makes ready the fiital scarf wherewith 
to strangle him I Others would compare him to a calf 
grazing in a butcher's field. You may liken him to what 
you will. ' 

" ' Do you cross from Calais or Boulogne, Schmidt ? — 
Check tp your king I' 

" * Check ? I shall interpose the rook, — Oh ! through 
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the Anglomania of the Bourbons, onr embassy has worked 
the telegraph double duty, and at both ports a fast-sailing 
boat awaits me. — I think I shall win this game. Tour 
queen seems to me not upon roses. If the wind hold strong 
south-west as now, I shall prefer crossing from Boulogne.' 

" By this time we had reached that little village, I for; 
get the name of the dog-hole, seven miles on the Pans side 
of Boulogne. It was half-past four in the afternoon, and 
we had eaten nothing since our scanty breakfast of bread, 
butter, and cafe au lait^ at eight in the morning. Chess, 
chess, still had our chess gone on. I knew Schmidt was 
rather of the gourmand order, and now or never must the 
bu&lo be taken in the lasso ; I easily prevailed on him to 
alight at the little inn of the village, which was also the 
post-house, for a quarter of an hour, to snatch a hot dinner ; 
which, I assured him, was &r better than his dining at 
Boulogne and crossing the sea on a full stomach ; so, chess- 
board in hand, away went Schmidt the simple into a dark 
little back room to study his coming move while dinner was 
dishing. *Now or never I' I say, was my battle-cry. I 
rashed out, and demanded — what think you? — a black- 
smith! I was gazing on our carriage when the man stood 
before me. No one was within hearing. 

" * What a curious thing is a carriage like this, friend !' 
said I, musingly. 

" ' It is !' responded he, in a tone which seemed to say, 
*Have you come from Paris to tell me that ?' 

" ' A strange wilderness of wheels and springs, of wood 
and iron. Now what would follow were that large screw 
there taken out ? Answer me promptly !' 

" * What would follow ! Why the coach would go on 
very well for a few hundred yards, and then would overturn 
with a crash, and smash all to shivers I' 

" * Hum 1» said I ; ' and the travellers would doubtless go 

7* 
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to shivers^ as you call it, also ? And what if only that tiny 
screw there were drawn ?• 

" ' The body of the vehicle would equally fidl upon the 
hind axle, but without material consequences; causmg, 
however, some inevitable delay.' 

" ' Are you the blacksmith always in attendance here ? 
I mean if this carriage overturned descending yonder lull, 
would it fall to your lot to right it ?' 

" ' It 'would I' and the Frenchman's eye sparkled with 
intelligence. I could have hugged the swarthy man to my 
bosom. I adore a blacksmith I 

" ' Here are ten Napoleons,' said I, ' give me out that 
little screw, I have a fency for it.' And the screw was in 
my hand. 

" ' And now,' continued I, ' here are other ten Napo- 
leons. I hope no accident will happen to us as we leave the 
village ; but, should the carriage overturn, have it brought 
back here to repair, and take a couple of hours to finish the 
job in, that you may be sure the work is done properly, 
you know. And remember, O most virtuous of blacksmiths I 
that a man who earns twenty Napoleons so lightly has two 
ears, but only one tongue.' 

" ' Assez, assez, mon maitre I' grinned Vulcan, emphati- 
cally ; ' je comprends ; soyez tranquille ! Allez done !' 

" I pocketed the precious screw, and rushed in to dinner 
while the horses were putting to. Schmidt was so tranquil, 
I felt provoked I had such a lamb to deal with. I intend 
that screw to go down in my family as an heirloom. 

" We left the inn at full gallop. A very small quantity 
of pace like ours proved a dose. The body of the carriage 
dropped gently into a * critical position.' The postilions 
pulled up. 

" ' We are overset I' cried I. 

" ' God forbid !' said Schmidt ; * say it's the English 
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courier I' The man was so deep in that dear chess. 
* What's to be done I' cried he, coming to his senses. 

" I had already sprung out. 

"'There seems little the matter, Schmidt. Back the 
carriage to the inn, and all will be right again in a twink- 
ling.' 

" So said, so done. My Mend the blacksmith assured 
us he would repair aU damage directly ; and while he began 
to hammer away, like a Cyclops forging thunderbolts, we 
philosophers coolly resumed our chess in the* inn-parlor. 
The position of the game was now highly critical, both for 
me and Napoleon, and also for me and Schmidt. My latter 
adversary was decidedly under a mate, and his coming 
move I felt must occupy twenty heavenly minutes ! Surely 
his guardian angel must have been just now taking his 
siesta! 

''I left the room and darted to the stable. A groom 
was busy at his work, 

'^ ' Have you a saddle-horse ready for the road ?' 

"'Yes, sir, we've a fiimous trotting pony — ^won the 
prize last— ^ 

" ' Enough I I am sent on in advance. Tell the land- 
lord my fnend within settles all. Give me the bridle I' 

" I mounted my Bucephalus, and galloped off like the 
wind. 

"'Boulogne! Boulogne!' cried I, aloud, as I raced 
through the village in a state of ungovernable excitement. 
I was playing the great game with a vengeance. If that 
horse yet lives, be sure he recollects me. 

" I rattled into Boulogne, the St. Pelage of Great Bri- 
tain, and the very gendarmerie quailed before me at the 
gates. In a minute more I had alighted at the water-side. 
The soldiers shouted behind for my passport. I threw 
them some gold, which, as none of their officers happened 
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to be in sight, they were vnlgar enough to pick up from 
the beach. I cast my eyes around. It was six o'clock, and 
the scene wIeus deeply interesting. 

** The breeze had set in well from the west. The even- 
ing was cold, but bright ; the air slightly frosty. The sun 
yet shone, and lighted up the harbor, tinging the &r-off 
waves with ten thousand different shades of emerald hue. 
It was known already that Napoleon had escaped from his 
prison-house, and was marching on Paris; and the English 
residents were flying from France like sheep before the 
wolf. A golden harvest was reaping on this barrow sea, 
and I was hailed in a moment by several bronzed fishermen, 
with offers of service and vaunts of the superior qualities 
of their several respective vessels. I selected at a glance a 
stout trim-looking boat, and leaped on board, leaving imy 
horse to his meditations. I hope, for the hospitality of 
Boulogne, he was taken care o£ 

" ' For Dover !> cried I to the master of the boat. * My 
pay is five guineas a man; I must have eight men on board 
in case it should come on to blow. Be smart, fellows, and 
away !' 

" The men were active as eels. The police were about 
to detain me with some infernal jargon about my passport 
again. 

" ' Cut ofifl' cried I, eagerly. 

** My captain (if I may so term a Breton sailor, half, 
smuggler, half-fisherman) severed the rope which held us 
to the pier-head, our heavy brown sails were flung to the 
wind, and we were sweeping across the waters. 

" We dashed under the bows of a large English-built 
packet, straining at her lashings like mad, ready to kick oflT 
in ten seconds. Her sails were flying abroad, and several 
stout hands were at the tacks, ready to sheet them home. 
The captain Was reading the very stones and windows of 
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tbe town, impatiently through a glass. The mob of idle 
spectators were so busily engaged watching his proceedings, 
I was hardly noticed. 

" * A nice craft, that I» 

** * Yes, sir ; waiting for the English courier. If he 
dpnt make haste she'll lose her tide.' 

" ' I should be sorry for that,' said I. * Give her a wide 
berth, and go ahead.' 

" And we did go ahead ! I have crossed Calais Straits 
many times, but never under such exciting circumstances. 
Every bit of canvas we could stretch was spread, and the 
billows washed our deck from stem to stem. The men 
were on their mettle, and the little vessel answered glo- 
lionsiy to the call ; shaking herself after each wash like a 
wild duck, and dipping her wings again to kiss the briny 
waters. At one moment I verily thought we should have 
been swamped. My fellows themselves hesitated, and 
seemed inclined to take in sail. 

" * Carry on !' cried our captain, 

" A little more washing, and we were in comparatively 
smooth water under the chalk cliffs of Albion. By half- 
past nine I had left Dover, and was tearing along the 
London road behind four fleet horses. Canterbury and 
Rochester were won and lost. I took the direction of 
London, and my carriage pulled up before the gates of 

R ^'s villa at five o'clock in the morning. I had come 

from Paris in thirty hours." 

" Tbirty-one I" here interrupted the accurate Mr. Gold- 
haU. 

Wolverdenden smiled. 

^'The inmates must have thought I had come to take 
the mansion by storm, so powerftd were my appeals to the 
great bell, as I stood at the gates in the early stmbeams of 
the morning. In five minutes more I fotmd myself by the 
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oonjngal bed of R • God only knows how I got 

there ! 

" Assuredly the R s received me as they had never 

done visitor before, sitting up both in bed, side by side, rub- 
bing their eyes, as just awakened from a deep sleep. I had 

made my entry vi et armiSy and by the time R was fully 

wakened up, had handed in my credentials. Without 
pausing a moment in my hitherto successful career, I 
rapidly explained the circumstances of the case, and mi- 
nutely detailed the situation of our Paris house. T^Tiat 
words I used I cannot remember. Indeed, I spoke as in a 
state of delirium. I had not slept for two days and nights, 
and my brain begaur to reel for want of rest. 

" ' Go into my dressing-room there,' said R ^ with 

the most imperturbable sang /raid. ' Do me the favor to 
open the shutters, and in three minutes I will be with 
you.' 

" I retired mechanically ; a heavy load seemed already 
removed from my chest. In every tone of the great man's 
voice was sometliing more than authority ; there was genius, 
talent, and power. I felt that our position was fully under- 
stood, and so profound was my confidence in the king of 
the London merchants, I already felt assured we should 
find relief in his counsels. How extraordinary that so 
much effect should have been produced by half-ardozen 
commonplace words I 

" I threw myself upon a sofe,. R joined me. He 

wore a scarlet nightcap, and enveloped in the blanket be 
had hastily dragged off the bed, he looked, with his gridy 
beard and massive throat, like a chief of the Cherokee 
Indians about to give the war-whoop. But I thought at 
the moment of neither nightcap nor blanket; I thought 
only of Napoleon Bonaparte on the one hand, and R— 
on the other ; and I would have staked my life on the latter. 
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edmply because he seemed master of himself. It is so easy 
to govern others I 

" R was grand, he was sublime ! Startled abruptly 

from his sleep, informed that the whole fortunes of his house 
were trembling in the balance — that the mighty European 
edijSce he had for so many years been laboring to establish 
was tottering in the wind-^that name, fame, and fortune 
were being rent asunder, he was still R— — . He was the 
lion of the desert awakened to battle by the jungle tiger 
of the East, and rushing at once to the desperate conflict. 
Only, be it remarked, that lions of the desert seldom appear 
in flannel, even in the Zoological Gardens. 

" Return to France," said he — " to my brother with aU 
q>eed. Spare no exertion, at all hazards, to be ib Paris 
some little time before Napoleon enters, and all will go 
well. Your services in this affair will not be forgotten by 
our house. To thank you here were waste of time. Now 
mark my words! I have no faith in the Napoleon dy- 
nasty. The emperor has returned too soon. The army will 
declare in his fevor, but the nation, torn by war, will 
not stand by him. The natural cry of France is — Peace, 
peace ! that we may heal up our wounds. The emperor 
may win a battle, but he must ML before numbers, and 
his fiill this time will be for ever. I give him a hundred 
days' reign, and no more. Very well. If I believed in the 
endurance of Napoleon, I should say, Mo^e a friend of 
him — lend him, this gold ; but as it is, the bullion must be 
preserved. I know the Bourbons. If the emperor borrow 
the gold, even in the name of the government, and 
pawn the palaces of Fontainbleau and the Louvre for the 
amount, the others are capable of disavowing the .transac- 
tion. And although the absolute loss of this sum would 
.not of itself shake us, yet the credit of our name would be 
severely damaged; a run upon our branch houses would 
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inevitably follow, and we should be compelled to stop pay- 
ment before we could realize our assets. And yet true 
policy forbids our now directly affironting the emperor. 
How then to act? The problem to be solved is this — to 
keep the gold out of his hands, and yet to remain friends 
with him. And thus would I have my brother proceed. 
Treasure up my every word, sir, and digest it en route. All 
paper money in France will now be depreciated. Any 
premium will be given for gold to hoard during the crisis. 
We have undue bills to the amount of millions and mil' 
lions flying about Paris. I pray you mark this, sir. Seek 
out the holders of our paper, call it all in, and pay it off in 
gold. The money market will be so pressed that even our 
name will be at a discount. Work out this scheme, and 
watch the result. Every holder of a note of hand will be 
glad to allow ten per cent, discount for gold. Gall in all. 
Leave not a rag of paper existing, in any comer of Paris, 
with our name thereon as acceptors. Should it chance that 
even then you do not find bills enough come in to absorb 
the gold, let my brother extend the operation, and dieh 
count equally the flying bills of the three Paris houses, 
marked in his secret memorandum-book as A, B, C. 
Never mind whether the bills have two, four,' or six 
months to run. I say pay off all. Ferret them out from 
every comer of Paris. Lock your paper in your desk, and 
the ship will ride out the storm. How like you the plan, 
sir? Hal The bills will be useless to Napoleon. Gold 
alone will meet his views, and he must get it through those 
houses who have been in the secret of his return. Mean- 
while, bid my brother be foremost at the Tuileries-levees, 
and profuse in his assurances of devotion to the emperor, 
with regret that he has no gold.' 

" R paused, as if to demand my applause for big 

plan. I saw it all ; the riddle was solved. Success was aU 
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but oertain. Check to Napoleon 1 and probably check- 
mate ; for other blows are yet in reserve for him I R-— 
resamed, with the gravity of a veteran commanding in a 
battery with the bnllets flying around him — 

** * Tell my brother, moreover, to operate on the French 
fimds for a rise, the moment they recover from their first 
depression. Operate largely, and in the certainty that the 
Boorbon star will shine again, in less than four months, 
brighter, and more enduring, from this dark cloud having 
passed away. Remind my brother, however, to operate 
against the emperor only through third parties, and to 
beware; for Napoleon will owe us a grudge for present 
proceedings, though at first he will be too eager to court 
pabHc opinion to dare to seek revenge on our house. And 
now, away with you, sir, on the wings of the wind ; but 
hold I what is the earliest hour at which the courier of the 
English embassy can be at the foreign oflBice here ? ' 

" * I should say, eight or nine.' 

" * Ha !' said R ; * then stop yiet a moment. Thy 

coming is, indeed, a God-send !' 

" Seating himself R hastily wrote and sealed a short 

note, addressed to Lord C 

** * Leave London by Westminster, and hand in this 
note as you pass Downing street (of course you know 

London), to be delivered as early as possible. Lord C 

comes punctually to business at nine o'clock, .and will find 
it on his desk. It is right that I should briefly acquaint 
his lordship with the outbreak of Napoleon.' 

*' ' But,' remarked I (child as I was, compared with 
R ), * would you not prefer my leaving it at his lord- 
ship's private residence; in which case he will get it at 
least two hours sooner ? ' 

" * Content yourself young man,' returned the chie^ 
-with a grim smile ; ^ obey orders without reasoning upon 
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them. Ahem! he might not like to be disturbed so 
early. Besides ; how do we know he is at home ? There : 
I date my envelope "half-past five, aJ m." Can man 
do more? And now away, sir. We shall soon meet 
again. Return by Calais. The Boolognais might lay hold 
of you.' 

" *' But allow me to remfrk, one difficulty remains,' 
observed I ; * I have no passport.' 

" *' Oh, I can remedy that in a moment. The English 
government allow me to keep a tew blanks for emergencies.' 

"With R , to will and to do appeared to be the 

same thing. He filled me up a passport ready signed, describ- 
ing me as 0% ^a special mission;' and we parted with a 
cordial squeeze of the hand. I can traly say, I neither 
ate nor drank in or near the British metropolis. 

" ' How shall we drive, sir ? ' asked the postboys, as we 
crossed Westminster bridge. 

" ' Drive,' said I, * as if the devil were after us I ' 

" Luck was on ihy side throughout this eventfiil chess 
game ; for such I contend it was in the highest signification 
of the world. Life is chess on a grand scale, and chess is 
an emblem of life, with its hopes and its fears, its losses 
and its gains ; only, in chess, if you lose one game through 
a &.lse move, you can set up the pieces and play another. 
My chances of checkmating the emperor now increased 
hourly. The ball was at my foot. It may be said, the 

greater share of the laurel branch ought to be R 's. 

Never mind, I was not puffed up with my pride. Could 
I have a more worthy partner than the mighty monarch 
of European finance ? It was king against Kaisar, and mine 
own was, at least, the hand that moved the pieces. 

" Fate was constant throughout my journey. I reached 
Dover and Calais without an accident, and reeled into our 
Paris counting-house, more dead than alive, soon after noon. 
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on the 8tli day of March. I need not say how delighted 

was our French R at the counsel I brought. All hands 

went immediately to work, to cany out the scheme. As 
for me, I went to bed. 

" R 's behavior was perfect. He made me keep the 

ring I wore, and thus I gained my carbuncle. More valu- 
able orders of merit have been given by monarchs for ser- 
vices of inferior value. 

" To make my narrative complete, I must here trouble 
you with a chapter of dates. 

'* Bonaparte had landed in France on March 1, and 
the news came to the Tuileries, as I have said, by the Lyons 
telegraph, on the 6th. On the 6th, Louis le D6sir6 issued 
his first proclamation, and ran away from Paris, his loved 
city, on the 19th. March 12, the emperor entered Lyons ; 
left that city next day ; was at Fontainbleau on the 20th ; 
and came into Paris on the same day, at nine o'clock at 
night. JLe petit Caporal had covered two hundred French 
leagues, partly hostile, in twenty days; not bad work, 
considering a part of the journey was performed on foot, that 
armies were to be conquered, and municipal- authorities 
harangued, en route^ in every town. On my part (for, 
as I am playing chess with the emperor, I may here con- 
trast my doings with his), I had left Paris on the night 
of the 5th of March, and was back at my post on the 
8th. We were, morally speaking, assured of at least a 
clear week, even should the troops sent to oppose the em- 
peror unite themselves to his cause. A good deal may 
be done in a week ! 

"The success of the house of R was complete ; and 

Napoleon, as far as our game went, was irrevocably check- 
mated. All our gold was paid away; barely a single 
twenty-franc piece remained in our treasure vaults. We 
stood upon our bills, and waited the event. 



*^ On the 21st of March, the emperor had a grand levee 
at the palace of the Tuileries, to which oar chief went, 
though with a trembling heart. Bonaparte looked at him 
from head to foot, with anything but a pleasant expres- 
sion of countenance, and turned on his heel with this one 
significant phrase, ^I see that there are two Napoleons 
in Europe I' 

^^ The courtiers stared at each other, but could not read 

the riddle. Our R saw th&t his counterplot was known 

and appreciated, though not perhaps grateMly! During 
the hundred days' reign — ^that meteor-flash of regained 
power — ^the emperor took no ftirther notice of the matter, 
but subsequently alluded to it at St. Helena, in his con- 
versations with Las Casas. He then laughed at the trick, 
and owned we had completely foiled him. A Napoleon 
to confess himself beaten is twice vanquished. 

" My friend, Schmidt the heavy, never can have forgotten 
the last game of chess we played together, but was for- 
tunate enough to be able to conceal the thing from his 
employers. He is still in the land of the living, but we 
have never seen each other since I left him studying how to 
parry the impending checkmate. Should we ever meet, I 
shall be happy to finish the game, though I have never had 
leisure to play even a single party of chess since. Chess is 
a game for the poor, the idle, and the infirm ; and, thanks to 
R , I am now none of these. A liberal advance bf capi- 
tal on the part of the two brothers of Paris and London 
enabled me to call into existence the house of Wolverden- 
den and Co, , bankers and merchants, of Hamburg, of which 
firm I am, as friend Groldhall there knows, the head partner. 
I have never divulged this affair before ; but, after twenty- 
eight years, feel at liberty to treat it as a matter of history : 
only, as I should not wish it to go further, I will thank 
the company present to respect my desire. The finance 
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of Europe is its Tery heart's blood, and the multitade 
should not be too easily initiated into the mysteries of the 
temple. 

" And npw, in the manner that conquerors count over 

their spoils, let me briefly sum up the gains of the R s. 

The net is thrown into the waters, and drawn to land ; let 
us tell over the fish taken. 

"Firstly, you will take notice, that, in our exchange 
of gold for paper — ^hailed at the time like the changing 
of the new lamps for the old in the Arabian tale of Aladdin 
— ^in this exchange, I say, we cleared a profit of ten per 
cent.; making ten millions of francs net of itself. The 
emperor lost Waterloo — commerce was restored — oil was 
poured upon the waters — ^the Bourbons crept forth from 
their holes, like mice when the cat is out of sight. Gold 
became a dead weight — ^bills were in requisition for remit- 
tal to foreign countries — ^the bullion all came back to our 
vaults — and we favored our friends, by charging them only 
6 to 8 per cent, premium for taking the cumbersome burden 
ofiT their hands ! 

" The Bourbons were not imgrateful. With an incom- 
parable degree of adroitness, R made them see that 

we had been instrumental in crippling the resources of the 
emperor ! Thus goes the world. In return for our fidelity 
to the fleur-de-liSy we were permitted to suck some of its 
sweetest honey. The records of French finance yet ring 
with our gains upon the Bourse, through our buyingfl and 
sellings of stocks upon this occasion. 

" On the morning I bore the news to England, R 

went down to the stock exchange of the British metropolis 
at nine o'clock. He was always a punctual man. At this 
very time, Schmidt was about to open his budget to his 

employers at Westminster. Acting through agents, R 

operated in the funds to an enormous amount for an antici- 
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pated fall. Ks brolcere did all thu, while the great man 
was quietly reading the Time* newspaper. I will not dwell 
upon the results in figures. The crop va& enormous 1 At 
ten A. M., the news came to the stock exchange from the 
government home office, and the thing was blown. It was 

the interest of R 's brokers to keep the secret, and 

they did so. In the coarse of the same day, Lord C ' 

forwarded to the illustriooa R an autograph letter 

from the Prince Regent, thanking him for his personal at- 
teation, as well as for his diant«reated conduct, in placing 
his own private information at the service of govemment, 
before the arrival of their own courier I Now it is aU over, 
I took back with astonishment. We have many great 
finanders, but no B . My story is done." 




Father Tom and the Pope ; 
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HOW FATHER TOM WENT TO TAKE POT-LUCK AT THE 

VATICAN. 

^^^jV^HBN his Riv'rence was in Room, ov coorse the 
J^fr' 1 Pope axed him to take pot-luck wid him. More 
~ w^V'^V^ he token, it was on a Friday ; but, for all that, 
^ere was plenty of mate ; for the Pope gev himself an 
isolation from the fast on account of the great company 
>hat was in it — at laste so I'm tpuld. Howandiver, there's 
o fest on the dhrink, anyhow — ^glory be to God ! — and so, 
they wor sitting, afther dinner, taking their sup toge- 
"%:iher, says the Pope, says he, " Thomaus," for the Pope, 
^ou know, spakes that away, and all as one as one of uz — 
^* Thomaus o-fenna," says he, " I'm tould you welt them 
^English heretics out ov the face." 



J 
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^' You msty say that,'' sayfl his Riv'rence to him again. 
" Be my sowl," says he, ^' if I put your Holiness undher the 
table, you won't be the first Pope I floored." 

Well, his Holiness laughed like to split ; for, yon know. 
Pope was the great Prodesan that Father Tom put down 
upon Pnrgathory ; and, ov coorse, they knewn all the ina 
and outs of the conthravarsy at Room. " Faix, Thomaus," 
says he, smiling across the table at him mighty agreeable — 
^' it's no lie what they tell me, that yourself is the pleasant 
man over the dhrop ov good liquor." 

** Would you like to thry ?" says his Riv*r^oe. 

" Sure, and amn't I thrying all I can ?" says the Pope. 
*' Sorra betther bottle ov wine's betuxt this and Salamao- 
cha nor's there fomenst you on the table ; it's raal Lachry- 
malchrystal, every spudh ov it." 

" It's mortial could," says Father Tom. 

" Well, man alive," says the Pope, " sure and here's the 
best ov good claret in the cut decanther." 

" Ndt maning to make little of the claret, your Holi- 
neSvS," says his Riv'rence, " I would prefir some hot wather 
and sugar, wid a glass ov spirits through it, if convanient." 

" Hand me over the bottle of brandy," says the Pope 
to his head butler, ^' and fetch up the materi'ls," says he. 

" Ah, then, your Holiness," says his Riv'rence, mighty 
eager, " maybe you'd have a dhrop ov the native in your 
cellar ? Sure it's all one throuble," says he, " and, troth, 
I dunna how it is, but brandy always plays the puck wid 
my inthrails." 

" 'Pon my conscience then," says the Pope, " it's very 
sorry I am, Misther Maguire," says he, " that it isn't in my 
power to plase you ; for I'm sure and certaint that there's 
not as much whiskey in Room this blessed minnit as 'ud 
blind the eye ov a midge." 

"Well in troth, you^• Holiness," says Father Tom^ "I 
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knewn there was no use in axing ; only," says he, '' I didn't 
know how else to exqueeze the liberty I tuck," says he, 
** of bringing a small taste," says he, " of the real stuff," 
says he, hauling out an imperi'l quart bottle out ov his 
coat-pocket, " that never seen the face ov a ganger," says 
he, setting it down on the table fomenst the Pope ; ^^ and 
if you'll jist thry the full ov a thimble ov it, and it doesn't 
rise the cockles ov your Holiness's heart, why then, my 
name," says he, "isn't Tom Maguirel" and wid that he 
outs wid the cork. 

Well, the Pope at first was going to get vexed at Father 
Tom for fetching dhrink thataway in his pocket, as if there 
wasn't lashins in the house ; so says he, " Misther Ma- 
guire," says he, "I'd have you to comprehind the differ 
betuxt an inwitation to dinner from the successir of Saint 
Pether, and from a common mayor of a Prodesan squireen 
that maybe hasn't liquor enough in his cupboard to wet 
more nor his own heretical whistle. That may be the way 
wid them that you wisit in Leithrim," says he, " and in 
Roscommon ; and I'd let you know the differ in the prisint 
case," says he, " only that you're a champion of the Church 
and entitled to laniency. So," says he, " as the liquor's 
come, let it stay. And in troth I'm curia myself," says he, 
getting mighty soft when he found the delightful smell ov 
the putteen^ " in inwistigating the composition ov distilled 
liquors; it's a branch of natural philosophy^" says he, 
takuig up the bottle and putting it to his blessed nose. Ah ! 
my dear, the very first snuff he got ov it, he cried out, the 
dear man, " Blessed Vargin, but it has the divine smell I" 
and crossed himself and the bottle half-a-dozen times run- 
ning. 

" Well, sure enough, it's the blessed liquor now," says 
his Riv'rence, " and so there can be no harm anyway in 
mixing a dandy of punch ; and," says he, stirring up the 

8 



materials wid his goolden meeddlar — ^for everjrtbing at the 
Pope's table, to the Tery shcrew for drawing the corks, 
was ov vergin goold — " If I might make boold," says he, 
^' to spake on so deep a subjic afore your Holiness, I think , 
it 'ud conshiderably whacilitate the inwestigation oy its 
chemisthry and phwarmaceutics, if you'd jist thry the laste 
sup in life ov it inwardly." 

'^ Well, then, suppose I do make the same expiriment," 
says the Pope, in a much more condescinding way nor 
you'd have expected — and wid that he mixes himself a reld 
stiff &cer. 

" Now, your Holiness," says Father Tom, " this bein» 
the first time you erer dispinsed them chymicals," says he, 
" I'll just make boold to lay doun one rule ov orthography," 
says he, " for conwhounding them, secundum mortem,'^ 

" What's that ?" says the Pope. 

" Put in the sperits first," says his Riv'renoe ; ** and 
then put in the sugar; and remember, every dhrop ov 
wather you put in after that spoils the punch." 

" Glory be to God !" says the Pope, not minding a word 
Father Tom was saying. " Glory be to God !" says he, 
smacking his lips. "I never knewn what dhrink was 
afore," says he. " It bates the Lachrymalchrystal out ov 
the face I" says he — " it's necthar itself, it is, so it is I" says 
he, wiping his epistolical mouth wid the cuff ov his coat. 

" 'Pon my secret honor," says his Riv'rence, " I'm 
raaly glad to see your Holiness set so much to your satis-' 
whaction ; especially," says he, " as, for fear ov accidents, I 
tuck the liberty of fetching the fellow ov that small ve&- 
shel," says he, " in my other coat-pocket. So devil a fear 
ov our running dhry till the butt-end of the evening, any- 
how," says he. 

" Dhraw your stool in ' to the fire, Misther Maguire," 
says the Pope, " for faix," says he, " I m bent on anilizing 



the metaphwysics ov this phinomenon. Come, man alive, 
dear off," says he, " you're not dhrinking at all." 

"Is it drink?" says his Riv'rence, "by Gorra, your 
HoKness," says he, '>I'd dhrink wid you till the cows'ud be 
coming home in the morning." 

So wid that they tackled to, to the second fugil apiece, 
and fell into lamed discourse. But it's time for me now 
to be off to the lecthir at the Boord. Oh my sorra light 
upon you, Docthor Whately, wid your p'litical econimy 
and your hyderastatics I What the divtU use has a poor 
hedge-masther like me wid sich deep laming as is only 
fitfof the likes ov them two that I left over their second 
tumbler ? Howandiver, wishing I was like them, in regard 
ov the sup ov dhrink, anyhow, I must brake off my norra- 
taon for the prisint ; but when I see you again, I'll tell you 
W Father Tom made a hero ov the Pope that evening, 
^h in theology and the cube root. 



How PATHEB TOM SACKED HIS HOLINESS IN THEOLOaY 

AND LOGIC. 

Well, the lecther's over, and I*m kilt out and out. My 
Wtther curse upon the man that invinted the same Boord ! 
I thought onct I'd fadomed the say ov throuble ; and that 
was when I got through fractions at ould Mat Kavanagh's 
0diool, in Firdramore — God be good to poor Mat's sowl, 
though he did deny the cause the day he suffered ! but it's 
fluxions itself we're set to bottom now, sink or shwim I 
May I never die if my head isn't as throughother as any- 
thing wid their ordinals and cardinals, and, bedad, it's all 
nothing to the econimy lecthir that I have to go to at two 
o'clock. Howandiver, I musn't forget that we left his 
Riv^nce and his Holmess sitting fomenst one another, in 
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the parlor oy the Vatican, jist afther mixing their second 
tumbler. 

When they had got well down into the same, they fell, 
as I was telling you, into learned discour^. For you see 
the Pope was curious to find out whether Father Tom was 
the great theologinall that people said ; and says he, ^ Mr. 
Maguire,'* says he, ^^ what . answer do you make to the 
heretics when they quote them passidges agin thransab- 
stantiation out ov £te Fathers ? ** says he. 

" Why," says his Riv'rence, " as there is no such pas- 
sidges I make myself mighty asy about them; but if you 
want to know how I dispose of them," says he, '^justwepate 
one ov them, and Pll show you how to catapomphencate 
it in two shakes." 

" Why, then," says the Pope, " myself disremimbers the 
particular passidges they allidge out of them ould felleys," 
says he, '' though sure enough they're more numerous nor 
edifying — so we'll jist suppose that a heretic was to find 
sich a saying as this in Austin, ^ Every sensible man knows 
that thransubstantiation is a lie,' — or this out of TertuUian 
or Plutarch, *the bishop of Rome is a common imposther,' 
— ^now tell me, could you answer him ? " 

" As easy as kiss," says his Riv'rence. " In the first, 
we're to mfderstand that the exprission, 'Every sinsible 
man,' signifies simply, 'Every man that judges by his 
nath'ral sinses ;' and we all know that nobody foleying 
them seven deludhers could ever find out the mysthery 
that's in it if somebody didn't come in to his assistance 
wid an eighth sinse, which is the only sinse to be de- 
pended on, being the sinse of the Church. So that 
regarding the first quotation which your Holiness has 
supposed, it makes clane for us, and tee-totally agin the 
heretics." 

'' That's the explanation sure enough," says his Holiness; 



" aad now what div you say to my being a common impos- 
ther ? " 

" Faix, I think," says his Riv'rence, " wid all submis- 
flon to the better judgment of the learned father that your 
Holiness has quoted, he'd have been a thrifle nearer the 
truth, if he had said that the bishop ov Rome is the grand 
imposther and top sawyer in that line over us all." 

" What do you mane ? " says the Pope, getting quite 
red in the fece. 

*' What would I mane ? " says his Riv'rence, as composed 
u a docther ov physic, ^' but that your Holiness is at the 
head ov all ov them — ^troth I had a'most forgot I wasn't a 
bishop myself" says he, the deludher was going to say — as 
the head of all of 1/25, — " that has the gift of laying on hands. 
For sure," says he, " imposther and impoaitkir is all one, so 
you're only to undherstand manuum and the job is done. 
Anvuich I " says he, " if any heretic 'ud go for to cast up 
ach a passidge as that agin me, I'd soon give him a lesson 
in the p'lite art of cutting a stick to welt his own back 
wid." 

" 'Pon my apostolical word," says the Pope, " you've 
cleared up them two pints in a most satiswhacthory man* 
ner." 

"Tou see," says his Riv'rence — by this time they wor 
nixing their third tumbler — "the writings ov them 
Fathers is to be threated wid great veneration ; and it 'ud 
be the height of presumption in any one to sit down to 
interpret them widout providing himself wid a genteel 
assortment ov the best figures ov rhetoric, sich as met- 
'tonymy, hyperbol, cattychraysis, prohpsis, mettalipsis, 
SDperbation, pollysyndreton, hustheronprotheron, proso- 
dypeia, and the like, in order that he may never be at a 
loss for shuitable sintiments when he comes to their high- 
flown passidges. For unless we thrate them Fathers libe- 
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rally to a handsome allowance of thropes and figores, thej'd 
set up heresy at onct, so they would." 

" It's thrue for you," says the Pope ; " the figures of 
spache is the pillars ov the Church." 

" Begad," says his Riv'rence, *' I dunna what we'd do 
widout them at all." 

" Which one do you prefir ?" says the Pope ; " that is," 
says he, '^ which figure of spache do you find most usefullest 
when you're hard set ?" 

" Metaphour's very good," says his Riv'renoe, " and so's 
metton3rmy — and I've known prosodypeia stand to me at a 
pinch mighty well — but fi)r constancy, superbation's the 
figure for my money. Devil be in me," says he, "but I'd 
prove black white as fiust as a horse 'ud trot wid only a 
good stick ov superbation." 

" Faix," said the Pope with a sly look, "you'd need to 
have it backed, I judge, wid a small piece of assurance.'* 

" Well now, jist for that word," says his Riv'rence, " I'll 
prove it widout aither one or other. Black," says he, " is 
one thing and white is another thing. You don't conthra- 
vene that ? But everything is aither one thing or another 
thing ; I deiy the apostle Paul to get over that dilemma. 
Well I If any thing be one thing, well and good ; but if it 
be another thing, then it's plain it isn't both things, and so 
can't be two things — ^nobody can deny that. But what 
can't be two things must be one thing, — JSrgo^ whether it's 
one thing or another thing it's all one. But black is one 
thing and white is another thing, — JSrgo^ black and white 
is all one. Quod erat demonsthrandum.^^ 

" Stop a bit," says the Pope, " I can't althegither give 
in to your second minor — no — your second major," says he, 
and he stopped. " Faix, then," says he^ getting confused, 
"I don't rightly remimber where it was exactly that I 
thought. I seen the flaw in your premises, Howsomediver," 



says he, ^^ I dont deny that i^s a good conclusion^ and one 
that 'ud be of material service to the Church if it was 
dhrawn wid a little more distinctiveness." 

• '^I'll make- it as plain as the nose on your Holiness^s 
£ice, by superbation," say^ his Riv'rence. " My adversary 
says, black is not another color, that is, white ! Now that's 
jist a parallel passage wid the one out ov .Tartulion that 
me and Hayes smashed the heretics on in Clarendon sthi*eet. 

* This is my body, that is the figure of my body.' That's a 
superbation, and we showed that it oughtn't to be read 
that way at all, but this way, ' This figure of my body is 
my body.' Jist so wid my adversary's proposition, it 
mustn't be undherstood the way it reads by no manner of 
manes ; but it's to be taken this way, — ' Black, that is, 
white, is not another color ' — green, if you hke, or orange, 
by dad, for anything I care, for my case is proved. 

* Black,' that isif white,' lave out the ' that,' by sinalayphy, 
and you have the orthodox conclusion, 'Black is white,' 
or by convarsion, * white is black.' " 

" It is as clear as mud," says the Pope. 

" Begad," says his Riv'rence, " I'm in great humor for 
disputin' to-night. I wisht your HoHness was a heretic jist 
for ty^ minutes," says he, " till you'd see the flaking I'd 
give you ! " 

" Well then, for the fun o' the thing, suppose me my 
Bamesake, if you like," says the Pope, laughing, " though 
by Jaminy," says he, " he's not one that I take much pride 
out ov." 

" Very good — devil a bitther joke ever I had," says his 
Riv'rence. " Come, then, Misther Pope," says he, " hould 
up that purty face ov yours, and answer me this question. 
Which 'ud be the biggest lie, if I said I seen a turkey-cock 
lying on the broad of his back, an' picking the stars out ov 
the sky, or if I was to say that I seen a gandher in the same 
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intherestin' posture, ray creating himself wid similar asthro- 
nomical experiments ? Answer me that, 70a ould swad- 
dler !" says be. 

" How durst you call me a swaddler, sir ?" says the Pope, 
forgetting, the dear man, the part that he was acting. 

" Don't think to bully me I " says his Riv'renoe. " I 
always daar to spake the truth, and it's well known that 
you're nothing but a swaddling ould sent oy a saint," says 
he, never letting on to persave that his Holiness had forgot 
what they were agreed on. 

" By all that's good," says the Pope, " I often hard 
ov the imperance ov you Irish afore," says he, "but I 
never expected to be called a saint in my own house either 
by Irishman or Hottentot. I'll till you what. Mister 
Maguire," says he, " if yoii can't keep a civil tongue in your 
head, you had betther be walking off wid yourself; for I 
beg lave to give you to undherstand, that*it won't be for 
the good ov your health if you call me by such an outpro- 
brious epithet again," says he. 

" Oh, indeed ! then things is come to a purty pass," 
says his Riv'rence (the dear funny soul that he ever was !) 
" when the like of you compares one of the Maguires ov 
Tempo wid a wild Ingine ! Why, man alive, the Maguires 
was kings of Fermanagh three thousand years afore your 
grandfather, that was the first ov your breed that ever 
wore shoes and stockings " (I'm bound to say in justice to 
the poor Prodesan, that this was all spoken by his Riv'- 
rence by way of a figure ov spache) " was sint his Majesty's 
arrand to cultivate the friendship of Prince Lee Boo in 
Botteney Bay ! Oh Boyan dear," says he, letting on to 
cry, " if you were alive to hear a hodagh Sassenagh like 
this casting up his countiy to me ov the name ov Maguire." 

"In the name ov God," says the Pope, very solemni- 
ously, " what is the maning ov all this at all at all ?" says he. 
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"Sure," says his Riv'renoe, whispering to him across 
the tahle, " sure you know we're acting a conthrawarsy, 
and you tuck the part of the Prodesan champion. You 
^wouldn't he angry wid me, I'm sure, for sarving out the 
heretic to the hest of my ahility." 

"Oh hegad, I had forgot," says the Pope, the good- 
natured ould crethur ; " sure you were only taking your 
part as a good Milesian Catholic ought, agin the heretic Sas- 
sanagh. Well," says he, "fire away now, and I'll put up wid 
a^-many controversial compliments as you plase to pay me." 

" Well, then, answer me my question, you santimonious 
ould dandy," says his Riv'rence. 

" In troth, then," says the Pope, " I dunna which 'ud he 
the higgest he ; to my mind," says he, " the one appears to 
to he ahout as hig a bounce as the other." 

" Why, then, you poor simpleton," says his Riv'rence, 
" don't you persave, that forbye the advantage the gan- 
dher 'ud.have in the length ov his neck, it 'ud be next to 
empossible for the turkey-cock lying thataway to see what 
he was about; by rason ov his djoUars and other accouthre- 
ments hanging back over his eyes ? The one about as big 
a bounce as the other ! Oh, you misfortunate crethur ! if 
you had ever lamed your A. B. C. in theology, you'd have 
known that there's a differ betuxt them two lies so great, 
that, begad, I wouldn't wondher if it 'ud make a balance 
ov five years in purgathory to the sowl that 'ud be in it. 
Aye, and if it wasn't that the Church is too liberal entirely, 
80 she is, it 'ud cost his heirs and succissors betther nor ten 
pounds to have him out as soon as the other. Get along, 
man, and take half-a-year at dogmatical theology ; go and 
read your Dens, you poor dunce, you I" 

" Raaly," says the Pope, " you're making the heretic's 
shoes too hot to hould me. I wundher how the Prodesans 
can stand afore you at all." 

8* 
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Don't think to delude me," says his Riv'rence, " don't 
think to back out ov your challenge now," says he, "but 
come to the scratch like a man, if you are a man, and an- 
swer me my question. What's the rason, now, that Julius 
Caesar and the Vargin Mary was bom upon the one day — 
answer me that, if you wouldn't be hissed off the plat- 
form ? " 

Well, my dear, the Pope couldn't answer it, and he had 
to acknowledge himseli* sacked. Then he axed his Riv'- 
rcnce to tell him the rason himself: and Father Tom com- 
municated it to him in Latin. But as that is a very deep 
question, I never hard what the answer was, except that 
I'm tould it was so mysterious, it made the Pope's hair 
stand on end. 

But there's two o'clock, and I'll b^ late for the lecther. 



HOW VATHEB TOM MADB A HABE 07 HIS HOLINESS IN LAHN. 

Oh, Docther Whately, Docther Whately, I'm sure 
I'll never die another death if I don't die aither ov 
consumption or production! I ever and always thought 
that asthronomy was the hardest science that was till now 
— and, it's no lie I'm telling you, the same asthronomy is a 
tough enough morsel to brake a man's fast upon — and ge- 
olidgy is middling and hard too^and hydherastatics is no 
joke — ^but ov all the books of science that ever was opened 
and shut, that book upon Plitical Economy lifts the pins I 
Well, well, if they wait till they persuade me that taking a 
man's rints out ov the counthry, and spinding them in for- 
rain parts, isn't doing us out of the same, they'll wait a 
long time in truth. But you're waiting, I see, to hear how 
his Riv'rence and his Holiness got on after finishing the 
disputation I was telling you of. W^H? you see, my dear. 
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when the Pope found he couldn't hould a candle to Father 
Tom in theology and logic, he thought he'd take the shine 
out ov him in Latin any how : so says he, " Misther Ma- 
guire," says he, " I quite agree wid you that it's not lucky 
for us to be spaking on them deep subjects in such langid- 
gis as the evil spirits is acquainted wid; and," says he, ^^I 
think it 'ud be no harm for us to spake from this out in 
Liatin," says he, "for fraid the devil 'ud understand what 
"we are saying." 

*' Not a hair I care," says Father Tom, " whether they 
undherstand what we're saying or not, as long as we keep 
off that last pint we were discussing, and one or two others, 
list'ners never heerd good of themselves," says he, " and if 
Belzhebub takes anything amiss that aither you or me says 
in regard ov himself or his Miction, let him stand forrid hke 
a man, and never fear, I'U give him his answer. Howan- 
diver, if it's for a taste ov classic conwersation you are, jist 
to put us in mind ov ould Cordarius," says he, " here's at 
you ;" and wid that he lets fly at his holiness wid his health 
in Latin. 

" Vesthrse Sanctitatis salutem volo," says he. 

" VesthrsB Revirintiae salutitati bibo," says the Pope to 
him again (feith, it's no joke, I tell you, to remimber sich 
a power of laming). " Here's to you wid the same," says 
the Pope, in the raal Ciceronian. " Nunc poculum alterum 
imple," says he. 

"Cum omni jucunditate in vit4," says his Riv'rence. 
"Cum sunmiA concupiscinti^ et animositate," says he, as 
much as to say, " Wid all the veins of my heart, I'll do 
that same," — and so wid that, they mix'd their fourth gun 
apiece. 

" Aqua vit«B vesthra sane est liquor admirabilis," says 
the Pope. 

" Verum est pro te, — ^it's thrue for yo^" — says his Riv'- 
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rence, forgetting the idyom of the Latin phwraseology in 
a manner. 

^^ Prava est tu&. Latinitas, domine,'' says the Pope, find- 
ing &ult like wid his etymology. 

^^Parva culpa mihi, small blame to me, that is,'' says 
his Riy'rence, ^'nam multum laboro in partibus interiorf- 
bos," says he — ^the dear man ! th$^t never was at a loss fbr 
an excuse ! 

" Quid tibi incommodi 7^' says the Pope, axing him what 
ailed him. 

^^ Habesne id quod Anglic^ vocamus, a looking-glass,'' 
says his Riv'rence. 

" Immo, habeo speculum splendidissimun subther oper- 
culum pyxidis hujus stamutatoriaB," says the Pope, pulling 
out a beautiful goold snuff-box wid a looking-glass in un- 
dher the lid — " Subther operculum pyxidis hujus stamuta- 
torii — no — stamutatoriae — quam dono accepi ab Archiduce 
Austriaco siptuagisima prsetherita," says he — as much as to 
say that he got the box in a prisint from the Queen oy 
Spain last Lint, if I rightly remimber. 

Well, Father Tom laughed like to burst. At last says 
he, "Pather Sancte," says he, "sub errore jaces. * Looking- 
glass' apud nos habet significationem quandam peculiarem 
ex tempore diei dependentem," — there was a sthring ov ac- 
cusatives for yes I — " nam mane speculum sonat," says he, 
" post prandium vero mat — mat — mat" — ^sorra be in me but 
I disremimber the classic. appelivation ov the same article. 
Howandiver, his Riv'rence went on explaining himself in 
such a way as no scholar could mistake. " Vesica mea," 
says he, " ab illo ultimo eversore distenditur, donee similis 
est rumpere. Verbis apertis," says he, " Vesthrae Sanctita- 
tis prsesentia solvata, aquam facere valde desidhero." 

" Ho, ho, ho I" says the Pope, grabbing up his box, " si 
inquinavisses meam pyjpdeiQ, e:^cimiQicari ^ebuiseies — ^Hillo, 
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Anthony,** says he to his head butler, " fetch Misther Mar 

gaire a" — 

** You spoke first I" says his riv'renco, jumping off his 

sate: ''you spoke first in the vernacular! I take Misther 

Anthony to witness," says he. 

"WTiat else would you have me to do?" says the 

I^ope, quite dogged-like to see himself bate that-a-way at 

his own waypons. " Sure," says he, " Anthony wouldn^t 

^dherstand a B. from a bull's foot, if I spoke to him any 

other way." 

*'Well, then," says his Riv'rence, "in considheration 

or the needcessity," says be, "I'll let you off for this time! 

but mind now, afther I say prcesthoy the first of us that 
spakes a word ov English is the haTe--prcB8tho /" 

Neither ov them spoke for near a minit, considhering 
wid themselves how they wer to begin sich a great thrial 
ov skill. At last, says the Pope — ^the blessed man, only 
thiak how 'cute it was of him ! — " Domine Macguire," says 
he, "valde desidhero certiorem fieri de signifig^tione istius 
verbi eversor quo jamjam usus es" — (well, surely I am the 
boy for the Latin 1) 

" Eversor^ id est cyathus," says his Riv'rence, " nam 
apud nos turribleri^ sen eversores, dicti sunt ab evertendo 
ceremoniam mter amicos ; non, ut Temperanti» Societatis 
frigidis fautoribus placet, ab evertendis ipsis potatoribus." 
(It's not every master undher the Boord, I tell you, could 
carry such a car load uv the dead langidges.) " In agro 
vero Louthiano et Midensi," says he, "nomine gaudent 
qnodam secundum linguam Anglicanam significante bom- 
bardaih sen tormentum ; quia ex eis tanquam ex telis jacu- 
latoriis liquorem facibus immittere solent. Etiam inter 
hsereticos illos melanostomos" (that was a touch ov Greek) 
*' Presbyterianos Septentrionales, qui sunt terribiles pota- 
tores, Cyathi dicti sunt faceres, et dimidium Cyathi hcef^^ 
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glesaus. Dimidium Cyathi yero apud Metropolitanos EQ- 
bernicos dicitur dandy — ^" 

^' En verbum Anglicanum !" says the Pope, clapping his 
hands, — *' leporem te fecisti ;" as much as to say that he 
had made a hare ov himself. 

^^ Dand(BU8y dandceua verbum erat,'' says his Riv^renoe 
—oh, the dear man, but it's himself that was handy ever 
and always a getting out ov a hobble — ^' dandaeus verbum 
erat," says he, ^' quod dicturus eram, cum me intherpilla- 
visti." 

" Ast ego dico," says the Pope, very sharp, " quod 
verbum erat dandy ^'^ 

^^ Per tibicinem qui coram Mose modulatus est,** says his 
Riv'rence, ^Md flagellat mundumi Dandoeua dixi, et tu 
dicis dandy; ergo tu es lepus, non ego — ^Ah, ha I Saccavi 
vesthram Sanctitatem I" 

" Mendacium est I" says the Pope, quite forgetting him- 
self he was so mad at being sacked before the sarvints. 

Well, if it hadn't been that his Holiness was in it, Father 
Tom 'ud have given him the contents of his tumbler betuxt 
the two eyes, for calling him a liar ; and, in troth, it's very 
well it was in Latin the offince was conweyed, for if it had 
been in the vernacular, there's no saying what 'ud ha' been 
the consequence. His Riv'rence was mighty angry any- 
how. " Tu senex lathro," says he, " quomodo audes me 
mendacem pr»dicare ?" 

" Et tu, sacrilege nebulo," says the Pope, " quomodo 
audacitatem habeas, me Dei in terris vicarium, lathronem 
conwiciari ?" 

" Interroga drcumcirca," says his Riv'rence. 

" Abi ex aedibus meis," says the Pope. 

" Abi tu in malam crucem," says his Riv'rence. 

" Excimnicabo te," says the Pope. 

" Diabolus curat," says his Riv'rence, 
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" Anathema sis," says the Pope. 

" Oscula meum pod" — says his Riv'rence — ^but, my 
dear, afore he could finish what he was going to say, the 
Pope broke out into the vernacular, " Get out o' my house, 
you reprobate I" says he, in sich a rage that he couldn't 
contain himself widin the Latin no longer. 

" Ha, ha, ha ! — ^ho, ho, ho !" says his Riv^rence, " who's 
the hare now, your Holiness ? Oh, by this and by that, 
Pve sacked you clane I Clane and clever I've done it, and 
no mistake I You see what a bit of desate will do wid the 
wisest, your Holiness — sure it was joking I was, on purpose 
to aggravate you — all's fair, you know, in love, law, and 
conthravarsy. In troth if I'd thought you'd have taken it 
so much to heart, I'd have put my head into the fire afore 
I'd have said a word to offend you," says he, for he seen 
that the Pope was very vexed. " Sure, God forbid that 
I'd say anything agin your Holiness, barring it was in fun : 
for aren't you the fiither ov the faithful, and the thrue 
vicar of God upon earth I And aren't I ready to go down 
on my two knees this blessed minnit and beg your aposto- 
lical pardon for every word that I said to your displase- 
ment ?" • 

"Are you in amest that it is in fun you wer ?" says the 
Pope. 

" May I never die if I aren't," says his Riv'rence. " It 
was all to provoke your Holiness to commit a bi^che ov 
the Latin, that I tuck the small liberties I did," says he. 

" I'd have you to take care," says the Pope, " how you 
take sich small liberties again, or may be you'll provoke 
me to commit a brache ov the pace." 

"Well, and if I did," says his Riv'rence, "I know a 
Bartan preparation ov chymicals that's very good for curing 
a brache either in Latinity or friendslnp." 

" What's that ?" says the Pope, quite .mollified, and 
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sitting down again at the table that he had ris from in the 
first pluff of his indignation. " What's that ?" says he, " for 
'pon my Epistolical davy, I think it 'udn't be asy to bate 
this miraculous mixthir that we've been thrying to analize 
this two hours back," says he, taking a mighty scientific 
swig out ov the bottom ov his tumbler. 

" It's good for a beginning," says his Riv'rence ; " it 
lays a very nate foundation for more serious operation: 
but we're now arrived at a pariod ov the evening when it's 
time to proceed with our shuperstructhure by compass and 
square, like free and excipted masons as we both are." 

My time's up for the present ; but I'll tell you the rest 
in the evening at home. 



HOW FATHEB TOM AND HIS HOUNISS DISPUTED IN MBTA- 

FHYSICS AND ALGEBRA. 

God be wid the time when I went to the classical semi- 
nary OV Firdramore 1 when I'd bring my sod o' turf under 
my arm, and sit down on my shnug boss o' straw, wid my 
back to the masther and my shins to ^K fire, and score my 
sum in Dives's denominations ov the double rule o' three, 
or play fox and geese wid purty Jane Cruise that sat next 
me, as plisantly as the day was long, widout any one so 
much as saying, " Mikey Hefferman, what's that you're 
about ?" — for ever since I was in the one lodge wid poor 
ould Mat I had my own way in his school as free as ever I 
had in my mother's shebeen. God be wid them days, I 
say again, for it's althered times wid me, I judge, since I 
got undher Carlisle and Whately. Sich sthrictness ! sich 
ordher I sich dhrilling, and lecthiring, and tuthoring as they 
do get on wid I I wish to gracious the one-half ov their 
rules and rigilations was sunk in the say. And they're 
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getting so sthrict too about having &ir play for the heretic 
childer ! We're to have no more schools in the chapels, 
nor masses in the schools. Oh, by this and by that it'll 
never do at all ! The ould plan was twenty times betther ; 
and, for my own part, if it wasn't that the clargy supports 
them in a manner, and the grant's a thing not easily done 
widout these hard times, I'd see if I couldn't get a shel- 
tered spot nigh-hand the chapel, and set *up again on the 
good ould principle : and faix, I think our metropolitan 'ud 
stand to me, for I know that his Grace's motto was ever 
and always, that " Ignorance is the thrue mother ov piety." 
But I'm running away from my narrative entirely, so I am. 

"You'll please to ordher up the housekeeper, then," 
says Father Tom to the Pope, " wid a pint ov sweet milk 
in a skillet, and the bulk ov her fist ov butther, along wid 
a dust ov soft sugar in a saucer, and I'll show you the way 
of producing a decoction that, I'll be bound, will hunt the 
thirst out ov every nook and comer in your Boliness's 
blessed carcidge." 

The Pope ordhered up the ingredients, and they were 
brought in by the head butler. 

" That'll not do at all," says his Riv'rence, " the ingre- 
dients won't combine in due proportion unless ye do as I bid 
yes. Send up the housekeeper," says he, " for a faymale 
hand is ondispensably necessary to produce the adaptation 
ov the particles and the concurrence ov the corpuscles, 
without which you might boil till morning and never fetch 
the cruds off of it." 

"Well, the Pope whispered to his head butler, and by 
and by up there comes an ould faggot ov a CuiUean^ that 
-was enough to frighten a horse from his oats. 

" Don't thry for to deceive me," says his Riv'rence, 
•* for it's no use, I tell yes. Send up the housekeeper, I bid 
yes : I seen her presarving gooseberries in the panthry as 
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I came np : she has eyes as black as a sloe," says he, '^and 
cheeks like the rose in June ; and sorra taste ov this celes- 
tial mixthir shall crass the lips ov man or morteal this 
blessed night till she stirs the same up wid her own delicate 
little finger." 

" Misther Maguire," says the Pope, " it's very unproper 
of you to spake that way ov my housekeeper ; I won't allow 
it, sir." 

" Honor bright, your Holiness," says his Riv'rence, lay- 
ing his hand on his heart. 

'^ Oh, by this, and by that, Misther Maguire," says the 
Pope, '' I'll have none of your insinivations : I don't care 
who sees my whole household," says he, " I don't care if 
all the &ymales under my roof was paraded down the high 
street of Room," says he. 

"Oh, it's plain to see how little you care who sees 
them," says his Riv'rence. " You're afeard, now, if I was 
to see your housekeeper, that I'd say she was too hand- 
some." 

" No, I'm not I " says the Pope, " I don't care who sees 
her," says he. " Anthony," says he to the head butler, 
" bid Eliza throw her apron over her head, and come up 
here." Wasn't that stout in the blessed man ? Well, my 
dear, up she came, stepping -like a three year old and blush- 
ing like the brake o' day : for though her apron Was thrown 
over her head as she came forrid, till you could barely see 
the tip of her chin — ^more betoken there was a lovely dim- 
ple in it, as I've been tould — yet she let it slip a bit to one 
side by chance like, jist as she got fomenst the fire, and if 
she wouldn't have given his Riv'rence a shot, if he hadn't 
been a priest, it's no matther. 

"Now, my dear," says he, "you must take that skillet, 
and hould it over the fire till the milk comes to a blood 
hate ; apd the way you'll know that will be by stirring it 



ono't or twice wid the little finger ov your right hand, afore 
you put in the butther: not that I misdoubt," says he, 
" but that the sanie finger's fairer nor the whitest milk nor 
ever, come from the tit." 

" None of your deludhering talk to the young woman, 
sir," says the Pope, mighty stern. " Stir the posset as he 
bids you, Eliza, and then be off wid yourself," says he. 

"I beg your Holiness's pardon ten thousand times," 
says his Riv'rence, " I'm sure I meant nothing onproper ; 
I hope I'm uncapable ov any sich dirilection of my duty," 
says he. " But, marcifiil Saver 1 " he cried out, jumping up 
on a suddent, " look behind you, your Holiness — ^I'm blest 
but the room's on fire ! " 

Sure enough the candle fell down that minit and was 
near setting fire to the windy-curtains, and there was some 
bustle, as you may suppose, getting things put to rights. 
And now I have to tell you ov a really unpleasant occur- 
I'ence. If I was a Prodesan that was in it, I'd say, that 
While the Pope's back was turned Father Tom made free 
"\vid the two lips of Miss Eliza ; but, upon my conscience, I 
l)elieve it was a mere mistake that his Holiness fell into on 
account of his being an ould man, and not having aither his 
eyesight or his hearing very parfect. At any rate, it can't 
\)e denied but that he had a sthrong imprission that sich 
"was the case ; for he wheeled about as quick as thought, 
jist as his Riv'rence. was sitting down, and charged him 
"wid the offence plain and plump. " Is it kissing my house- 
keeper before my face you are, you villain I " says he. " Go 
down out 0' this ! " says he to Miss Eliza ; " and do you be 
packing off wid you ! " he says to Father Tom ; " for it's 
not safe, so it isn't, to have the likes ov you in a house 
where there's temptation in your way." 

" Is it me ? " says his Riv'rence ; " why what would your 
Holiness be at, at all ? Sure I wasn't doing no such thing." 
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"Wotdd you have me doubt the evidence ov my 
sinses ? " says the Pope ; ^^ would you have me doubt the 
testimony of my eyes and ears? " says he. 

" Indeed I would so," says his Riv'rence, *' if they pre- 
tend to have informed your Holiness of any sich foolishness." 

"Why," says the Pope, "I seen you afther kissing 
Eliza, as plain as I see the nose on your &ce ; I heard the 
smack you gave her as plain as ever I heard thundher." 

" And how do you know whether you see the nose on 
my face or not ? " says his Riv'rence, " and how do you 
know whether what you thought was thundher, was thun- 
dher at aU ? Them operations on the sinses," says he, 
*' comprises only particular corporal emotions, connected 
wid sartain confused perciptions, called sinsations, and'isnt 
to be depended upon at all. If we were to follow them 
blind guides we might just as well turn heretics at onc*t. 
'Pon my secret word, your Holiness, it's neither charitable 
nor orthodox ov you to set up the testimony ov your eyes 
and ears agin the caractker ov a clergyman. And now, 
see how aisy it is to explain all them phwenomena that per- 
plexed you. — ^I ris and went over beside the young woman 
because the skillet was boiling over, to help her to save the 
dhrop ov liquor that was in it : and as for the noise you 
heard, my dear man, it was neither more nor less nor my- 
^self— dhrawing the cork out of this blissid bottle.'^ 

" Don't offer to thrape that upon me," says the Pope. 
" Here's the cork in the bottle still, as tight as a wedge.'* 

" I beg your pardon," says his Riv'rence, " that's not 
the cork at all," says he ; "I dhrew the cork a good two 
minits ago, and it's very purtily spitted on the end of this 
blessed cork-shcrew at this prisint moment: howandiver, 
you can't see it, because it's only it's real prisince that's in 
it. But that appearance that yqu call a cork," says he, " is 
nothing but the outward spacies and external qualities of 
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the cortical nathor. Them's nothing but the accidents of 
the cork that you're looking at and handling ; but, as I 
tould you afore, the real cork's dhrew, and is here prismt 
on the end ov this nate little insthrument ; and it was the 
noise I made in dhrawing it, and nothing else, that you 
mistook for the sound of thejt>o^'Me." 

You know there was no contravening what he said; 
and the Pope couldn't openly deny it. Ho\^andiver he 
thried to pick a hole in it this way. " Granting," says he, 
" that there is the differ you say betwixt the reality ov 
the cork and these cortical accidents ; and that it's quite 
possible, as you allidge, that the thrue cork is really prisint 
on the end of the shcrew, while the accidents keep the 
mouth ov the bottle stopped — still," says he, "I can't 
imdherstand, though willing to acquit you, how the dhraw- 
ing of the real cork, that's onpalpable, and widout acci- 
dents, could produce the accident of that sinsible explosion 
1 heard jist now." 

" All that I can say," says his Riv'rence, " is, that it was 
a rale accident, any how," 

" Aye," says the Pope, " the kiss you gev Eliza, you 
mane." 

" No," says his Riv'rence, " but the report I made." 
" I don't doubt you," says the Pope. 
"No cork could be dhrew with less noise," says his 
Riv'rence* 

" It would be hard for anything to be less nor nothing, 
barring algebra," says the Pope. 

"I can prove to the conthrary," says his Riv'rence. 
" This glass ov whiskey is less nor that tumbler ov punch, 
and that tumbler of punch is nothing to this jug ov seal- 
theenJ*^ 

" Do you judge by superficial misure, or by the liquid 
contents?" says the Pope. 
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*^ Don't stop me betwixt my premisses and mj conda- 
sions," says his Riv'rence ; ^' JBh'gOy this glass of whiskey is 
less nor nothing ; and for that raison I see no barm in life 
in adding it to the contents oy the same jng, just by 
way ov a frosl-naiL" 

" Adding what's less nor nothing," says the Pope, " is 
subtraction, according to algebra; so here goes to make 
the rule good," says he, filling his tumbler with the blessed 
stuff, and sitting down again at the table ; for the anger 
didn't stay two minits on him, the good-hearted ould sowl I 

'^ Two minuses makes one plus," says his Riv'rence, as 
ready as you plase ; '' and that'll account for the increased 
daycrement I mane to take the liberty of producing in the 
same mixed quantity," says he, following his Holiness's 
epistolical example. 

" By all that's good 1 " says the Pope, " that's the best 
stuff I ever tasted : you call it a mixed quantity, but I say 
it's prime." 

" Since it's ov the first ordher, then," says his Riv'rence, 
" we'll have the less deffeequlty in reducing it to a simple 
equation." 

" You'll have no fractions at my side any how," says the 
Pope. "Faix, I'm afeard," says he, "it's only too asy ov 
solution our sum is Uke to be." 

" Never fear for that," says his Riv'rence. " I've a good 
stock ov surds here in the bottle ; for I tell you it will take 
us a long time to exthract the root ov it, at the rate 
we're going on." 

" What makes you call the blessed quart an irrational 
quantity ?" says the Pope. 

" Because it's too much for one and too little for two," 
says his Riv'rence. 

" Clear it ov its coefficient, and we'll thry," says the 
Pope. 
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** Hand me over the exponent then," says his Riv'renoe. 
** What's that?" says the Pope. 
"The shcrew, to be sure," says his Riv'renoe. 
"What for?" says the Pope. 
"To dhraw the cork,", says his Riv'renoe. 
" Sure the cork's dhrew," says the Pope. 
^' But the sperits can't get out on account of the acci- 
^^nts that's stuck in the neck of the bottle," says his Riv'- 

"Accidents ought to be passable to sperit," says the 
"^ope, " and that makes me suspect that the reality ov the 
^Ork»s in it afkher all." 

" That's £C barony-masia," says his Riv'renoe, " and I'm 
^ot bound to answer it. But the feet is, that it's the acci- 
^^nts ov the sperits too that's in it, and the reality's passed 
^^\it through the cortical spacies as you say ; for, you may 
^ave observed, we've both been in real good spirits ever 
^ince thp cork was dhrawn, and where else would the real 
^J)erit6 come from if they wouldn't come ov the bottle ?" 

** Well then," says the Pope, " since we've got the real- 
^'ty, there's no use throubling ourselves wid the acci- 
dents." 

** Oh, begad," says his Riv'renoe, " the accidents is very 
^issential too; for a man may be in the best ov good sperits, 
^8 far as' his immaterial part goes, and yet need the acci- 
dental qualities ov good liquor to hunt the sinsible thirst 
^nt ov him." So l^e dhraws the cork in earnest, and sets 
^bout brewing the other skillet ov scaltheen ; but, faix, he 
liad to get up the ingredients, this time, by the hands ov 
tDuld Moley ; though devil a taste ov her little finger he'd 
let widin a yard ov the same coction. 

But, my dear, here's the Freeman^a Journal^ and we'll 
see what's the news afore we finish the residuary proceed- 
ings of their two Holinesses. 
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THB 9BASOK WHY FATHSB TOM WAS NOT MADX A GABDINAIi. 

JBTurroOy my darlings! — didn't I tell you it 'ud never 
do ? Success to bould John Tuam and the ould siminary 
ov Firdramore I Oh, more power to your Grace every day 
you rise, 'tis you that has broken their Boord into shivers 
undher your feet I Sure, and isn't it a proud day for Ire- 
land, this blessed feast of the choir ov Sidnt Pether ? Isn't 
Carlisle and Whately smashed to pieces, and their whole 
college of swaddling teachers knocked into sneidhereers ? 
John Tuam, your sowl, has stuck his pasthoral staff in his 
hand and beathen them out o' Connaught as &st as ever 
Pathric druve the'sarpints into Clew Bay. Poor ould Mat 
Kavanagh, if he was alive this day, 'tis he would be the 
happy man. " My curse upon their g'ographies and Bibles,'* 
he used to say ; " where's the use ov perplexing the poor 
children wid what we don't undherstand ourselves ?" M*o 
use at all, in troth, and so I said &om the first myself 
"Well, thank God and his Grace, we'U have no more 
thrigonomethry nor scripther in Connaught. We'U hould 
our lodges every Saturday night, as we used to do, wid our 
chairman behind the masther's desk, and we'U hear our 
mass every Smiday morning wid the blessed priest standing 
afore the same. I wisht to goodness I hadn't parted wid 
my seven Champions ov Christendom and Freney the Rob- 
ber : they're books that'U be in great requist in Leithrim as 
soon as the pasthoral gets wind. Glory be to" God I I've 

done wid their lecthers — they may aU go and be d d 

wid their consumption and production. I'm off to BaUy- 
mactaggart before daylight in the morning, where I'U thry 
whether a sod or two o' turf can't consume a cart-load of 
heresy, and whether a weekly meeting ov the lodge can't 
produce a new thayory ov rints. But afore I take my lave 
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ov yoo, I may as well finish my story about poor Fathor< 
Tom that I hear is coming up to ohate the heretics in Adam 
and Eve during the Lint. 

The Pope — ^and indeed it ill became a good Catholic to 
say anything agin him — ^no more would I, only that his 
Biv'rence was in it — ^but you see the fitct oy it is, that the 
Pope was as envious as ever he could be, at seeing himself 
sacked fight and lefk by Father Tom ; and bate out o' the 
^Btee, the way he was, on every science and subjec' that was 
started. So not to be outdone altogether, he says to his 
Riv*renoe, ^^ YouVe a man that'» fond of the brute craya- 
tion, I hearj Misdier Maguire ?*^ 

- "I don't deny it," says his Biv'rence. " I've dogs that 
VwL willing to run agin any man's, aye, or to match them 
agin any other dogs in the world for genteel edication and 
polite maHtierS)" says he. 

"I'll hould you a pound," says the Pope, " that I've a 
qnadfaruped in my possession that's a wiser baste nor any 
dog in your kenndL'' 

** Done," says his Biv'rence, and they staked the money. 

" What can this lamed quadhruped o' yours do ?" says 
bis Biv'rence. 

"It's my mule," says the Pope, " and, if you were to 
offer her golden oats and clover off the meadows o' Para- 
dise, sorra taste ov aither she'd let pass her teeth till the 
first mass is over every Sunday or holiday in the year." 

" Wen, and what 'ud you say if I showed you a baste 
ov mine," says his Biv'rence, " that, instead ov fasting till 
first mass is over only, fests out the whole four-and-twenty 
hours ov every Wednesday and Friday in the week as reg'- 
lar as a Christian ?" 

** Oh, be asy, Misther Maguire," says the Pope. 

" You don't believe me, don't you?" says his Biv'rence, 
•*very well, I'll soon show you whether or no," and he put 

9 
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his knuckles in his mouth, and gev a whistle that made the 
Pope stop his fingers in his ears. The aycho, mj dear, was 
hardly done playing wid the cobwebs in the comish, when 
the door flies open, and in jumps Spring. The Pope hap- 
pened to be sitting next the door, betuxt him and his Riv'* 
rence, and, may I never die, if he didn't clear him, thriple 
crown and all, at one spring. *' Grod's presence be about 
us I" says the Pope, thinking it was an evil spirit come to 
fly away wid him for the lie that he had told in regard oy 
his mule (for it was nothing more nor a thrick that consisted 
in grazing the brute's teeth) : but seeing it was only one oy 
the greatest beauties of a greyhound that he'd ever laid 
his epistolical eyes on, he soon recovered of his fright, and 
began to pat him, while Father Tom ris and went to the 
ddeboard, where he cut a slice of pork, a slice ov bee^ a 
slice of mutton, and a slice of salmon, and put them all on 
a plate thegether. ^ Here, Spring, my man," says he, set- 
ting the plate down afore him on the hearth-stone, ^'here's 
your supper for you this blessed Friday night." Not a 
word more he said nor what I tell you; and, you may 
believe it or not, but it's the blessed truth that the dog, 
afther jist tasting the salmon, and spitting it out again, 
lifted his nose out'o' the plate, and stood wid his jaws wa- 
thering, and his tail wagging, looking up in his Riv'rence's 
fece, as much as to say, " Give me your absolution, till I 
hide them temptations out o' my sight.!' 

" There's a dog that knows his duty," says his Riv'rence; 
" there's a baste that knows how to conduct himself aither 
in the parlor or the field. You think him a good dog, 
looking at him here : 'but I wish't you seen him on the side 
of Sleeve-an-Eirin ! Be my sowl, you'd say the hill was 
running away from undher him. Oh I wish't you had been 
wid me," says he, never letting on to see the dog stale, "one 
day, last Lent, that I was coming from mass. Spring was 
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iTear a quarter ov a mile behind me, fiir the childher was 
delaying him wid bread and butther at the chapel door ; 
wh^i a lump ov a hare jumped out ov the plantations ov 
Grouse Lodge and ran acrass the road ; so I gey the whil- 
loo, and knowing that she'd take the rise ov the hill, I made 
over the ditch, and up through Mulla^cashel as hard as I 
could pelt, still keeping her in view, but afore I had gone 
a perch, Spring seen her, and away the two went like the 
wind, up Dmmrewy, and down Clooneen, and over the 
river, widout his being able onc't to turn her. Well, I run 
on till I come to the DifTagher, and through it I went, for 
the wather was low and I didnt mind being wet shod, and 
oat on the other side, where I got up on a ditch, and seen 
sich a coorse, as I'll be bound to say was never seen afore or 
nnce. If Spring turned that hare onc't that day, he turned 
her fifty times, up and down, back and for'ard, thoughout 
and about. At last he run her right into the big quarrybole 
in MuUaghbawn, and when I went up to look for the ^d, 
there I found him stretched on his side, not able to stir a 
foot, and the hare lying about an inch afore his nose as dead 
as a doornail, and divil a mark of a tooth upon her. Eh, 
Spring, isn't that thrue ?" says he. Jist at that minit the 
dock sthruck twelve, and before you could say thrapsticks. 
Spring had the plateful of mate consaled. " Now," says 
his Riv'rence, " hand me over my pound, for I've won my 
bate fidrly." 

"You'll excuse me," says the Pope, pocketing his money, 
" for we put the clock half an hour back, out of compliment 
to your Riv'rence," says he, " and it was Sathurday morn- 
ing afore he came up at all." 

" Well, it's no matther," says his Riv'rence, putting back 
his pound-note in his pocket-book. " Only," says he, " it's 
hardly feir to expect a brute baste to be so well skilled in 
the science ov chronology." 
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In troth his Riy'rence was badly nsed in the same bai^ 
for he won it deyer; and, indeed, I'm afeard the shabby 
way he was thrated had some effect in patting it into his 
mind to do what he did. ^' Will your Holiness take a blast 
ov the pipe ?" says he, drawing out his dhndeen. 

"I never smoke," says the Pope, "but I haven't the 
least objection to the smell of the tobaocay." 

" Oh, you had better take a dhraw,'* says his Riv'rence; 
" it'll relish the dhrink, that 'ud be too luscious entirely, 
widout something to flavor it." 

" I had thoughts," said the Pope, wid the lieuste sign ov 
a hiccup on him, " ov getting up a broiled bone for the same 
purpose." 

" Well," says his Riv'renoe, " a broiled bone 'ud do no 
manner of harm at this present time ; but a smoke," says 
he, " 'ud flavor both the devil and the dhrink." 

" What sort o' tobaccay is it that's in it ?" says the 
Pope. 

" Raal nagur-head," says his Riv'renoe, " a very mild 
and salubrious spacies of the philosophic weed." 

" Then, I dont care if I do take a dhraw," says the 
Pope. Then Father Tom held the coal himself till his 
Holiness had the pipe lit ; and they sat without saying any- 
thing worth mentioning for about five minutes. 

At last the Pope says to his Riv'rence, " I dunna what 
gev me this plaguy hiccup," says he. "Dhrink about," 
says he — " Begorra," he says, " I think I'm getting merrier 
'an's good for me. Sing us a song, your Riv'rence," says 
he. 

Father Tom then sung him Monatagrenage and the 
Bunch o' Rushes, and he was mighty well plased wid both, 
keeping time wid his hands, and joining in the choruses, 
when his hiccup 'ud let him. At last, my dear, he opens 
the lower buttons of his waistcoat, and the top one ov his 



waistband, and <^alls to Masther Anthony to lift up one of 
the windys. ^^ I donna what's wrong wid me, at all, at all," 
flajB he ; ** Pm mortal sick," 

" I thrust," says his Riv'rence, " the pasthry that you 
ate at dinner hasn't disagreed with your Holiness's sto- 
mach." 

*« Oh my ! oh !" says the Pope, " what's this at all ?" 
gasping for breath, and as pale as a sheet, wid a could swate 
bursting out over his forehead, and the palms of his hands 
spread out to cotch the air. " Oh my I oh my !" says he, 
" fetch me a basin ! — ^Don't spake to me. Oh ! oh I blood 
alive ! — oh, my head, my head, hould my head ! — oh ! ubh ! — 
I'm poisoned ! ach I" 

" It's thim plaguy pasthries," says his Riv'renoe. " Hould 
his head hard," says he, "and clap a wet cloth over 
his timples. If you could only thry another dhraw o' 
the pipe, your Holiness, it 'ud set you to rights in no 
time." 

" Carry me to bed," says the Pope, " and never let me 
see that wild Irish priest again. I'm poisoned by his manes 
— ^ubplsch ! — ach ! — ach ! — He dined with Cardinal Wayld 
yestherday," says he, " and he's bribed him to take me off. 
Send for a confessor," says he, " for my latther end's ap- 
proaching. My head's like to split — so it is ! — Oh my ! oh 
my ! — ^ubplsch ! — ach !" 

Well, his Riv'rence never thought it worth his while 
to make him an answer ; but when he seen how ungrate- 
fully he was used, after all his throuble in making the even- 
ing agreeable to the ould man, he called Spring and put the 
butt-end ov the second bottle into his pocket, and left the 
house widout once wishing "Good night, an' plaisant 
dhrames to you ;" and, in troth, not one of them axed him 
to lave them a lock ov his hair. 

That's the story as I heard it tould : but myself doesn't 



b'lieve over one half of it. Howandiver, when all's done, 
it's a shame, so it is, that he's not a bishop this blessed daj 
and hour ; for next to the goiant ov Sidnt Garta^h'a, he's 
out and out the cleverest ftUoir of the whole jing bang. 





Milicent. 




* ^ y ¥oiT cannot mean what yon say, Milicent I Many a 
woman has sacrificed her happiness to her pride; 
take care, for your own sake, how you add to the 
dumber!" 

Had there beien any vacillation in Milicent TyrrelPs 
^Hind, this adjuration would have fixed it. She perceived 
Xn it the implied reproach upon the vehemence of her 
tjharacter, which had wounded her so often — ^which had 
l)rought her, in feet, to the alternative against which her 
lover warned her. It strengthened her, however ; it gave 
fire to the eyes which might have softened, and firmness to 
the voice that would have trembled. She answered calmly 
enough : 

" I do mean what I say," she said; "and I shall not sacri- 
fice my happiness. We should not be happy together; you 
are hard and cold, and I am passionate and headstrong as 
you tell me. Your faults lie deep ; they never show on the 
surface — they mislead you as to yourself— they make you 
harsh and unforgiving to me. I could not live with a man 
that was always watching me to detect and reprove; I 
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should learn to hate my husband in the oharaoter of censor 
and judge. Life would be one fierce quarrel, ever growing 
fiercer. No, Luke, it is because I would have neitbw of 
us miserable that I am resolved to end our engagement.'* 

She stood erect and resolute : it was impossible to doubt 
her earnestness. Luke made a few turns in the room : hard 
and cold as she called him, it was difficult for him to spd^ 
as firmly as she had done. 

" But you are bound to me," he said at length, " by ties 
that the caprice 'of a moment cannot break : my ten years' 
love, your Other's wishes; more than all — ^you constrain 
me to say it, Milicent — your own confessions and promises, 
must withhold you. Have you not loved me ?" he asked 
passionately ; ^' or has the past been a part and a lie ?" 

" I^'' she replied scornfully, " your words were anything 
to me now, I should resent such language. Have I loved 
you ? — well enough to submit to be pupil, culprit, slave 
almost! I have learned to dread your presence in the 
height of any innocent enjoyment, knowing you would see 
some &ult to blame. Hard constructions have been put on 
aU I did and was. You have schooled me in every relation 
jpf life, in every petty detail of conduct, as if you had been, 
in fact, my husband. No husband, in &ct, diall so school 
me: the wife's position is an equal one, and you would 
degrade it. . Nol" she cried eagerly* " I have borne 
much — ^I will not marry to such bondage ! Often have I 
said : * If Luke acts thus again, it shall be the last time.' 
The last time is now come ; nothing will move me ! As for 
your love, you delude yourself; you love rule and self too 
weU ?' 

" Stop I" cried Luke, interrupting her, " for I can bear 
no more : I should be bent indeed upon my own misery if I 
urged you further. Strange, that we have thus deceived 
ourselves — ^that instead of loving me, such intense bitter- 
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Jaess is burning in your heart I What blind dreamers we 
surel" 

"I, too, have dreamed," said Milioent; "you are not 
atlone in your disappointment ; but it is all over. Mr. For- 
xester, good-bye." 

Her attitude, as she held out her hand, was as firm and 
stately as ever, but her averted eyes gleamed with sup- 
pressed emotion, and her flushed cheeks were wet with 
tears. He had meant to take his &reweU without another 
word, but a ^ance into the proud troubled face of the girl 
moved him with an irresistible yearning. Was there not 
enough of noble-heartedness within her, after her &ults 
were weighed, to risk his happiness upon? Bi^t what 
availed such calculation? Did he not love her with soul 
and strength ? — ^had he hope or care for the ftiture without 
her? 

" Milicent I" he exclaimed with vehement tenderness ; 
but a movement arrested^ the words. He saw it would be 
in vain ; that she was prepared to reject his prayers as she 
had done his expostulations. Why should he subject dig- 
nity and love to be trampled under foot? "Milicent," he 
repeated more calmly, " farewell ! I shall be able to wii^ 
you happiness apart from myself" 

He held her hand for a moment in a passionate grasp. 
How still and proud she stood! He noticed, in spite of 
him, every point of her beauty, the very richness of her 
dress, and the accessories which surrounded her. He knew 
not the secret agony against which her indomitable spirit 
upheld her. 

" Can she ever have loved me ?" was the bitter doubt 
with which he hurried from her presence. The groom 
brought round his horse with the same alacrity and respect- 
ful cordiality as he had shown every day almost for years 
— ^his had been a long courtship, a Jacob's service — ^and 
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Forrester spoke to him in the same quiet fiiendlj tone; 
but be pnsbed on at fnll gallop, becoming mad speed, 
as his iChonghts qoiokoied, and the man was out of 

sight. 

The glorious afternoon sunshine flooded the park, and 
cast the broad tree-shadows unbroken on the grass — ^the 
flower-garden was brilliant with a thousand dyes — ^the ripe 
harvest-fields and distant river burned in the unmitigate4 
light : the &r-off hills, crowned with woods and dark in 
shadow, shut the noble English landscape in — shut in the 
lands of which Milicent was heiress. She loved riches and 
luxury— -oh, she had enough to satisfy her and console her, 
if she needed consolation. He might never find one to fill 
the place she had held in his tenacious heart; but she, 
whose beauty and position opened the highest mrdes, who 
loved society, and was worshipped by it — ^what credulous 
vanity to suppose some suitor as worthy and more success- 
ful than himself would not secure what he had lost ! But 
was it lost ? Was not his present misery the shorter, if 
sharper, pang to a union with a woman, so impatient of the 
lightest control, so cruelly unjust to the deepest and ten^ 
derest affection ? Reversing the cause, was she not right 
in her own conclusion ? It would not do even in the first 
moment of wrath. He thought of her scorn for all that 
was mean and little—her lofty truthftilness — ^the tender 
paRsion of a nature that was capable of all sacrifice for the 
lx»ing loved — ^the earnestness and fire of her mind, which 
ever Rcemed at the high point of vitality, but occasionally 
attained by others. Misconception, uncongeniality, and 
wretchedness there might be, but Milicent was still to him 
the chief good on earth. 

Ho heard the sound of horses' hoofs, and turned abruptly 
into an opposite path. He had no wish for companions, 
least of all for such as Mr. Tyrrell and his little daughter 
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Lilly. When secure from observation, he looked back to 
^atch them, and send after them his last &rewells. 

Mr. Tyrrell's fine &ce looked brighter and more animat- 
ed eyen than its wont, as he bent down towards his &iry 
companion, the fragile child and darling of the house. 
T!he little girl's &ir curls danced in the wind as she urged 
her pony to its utmost speed; and her soft laugh rang 
through the clear air as she gained the race they were run- 
ning, without the suspicion that her triumph had been an 
easy one. Forrester knew how Milicent loved her &ther ; 
how Lilly was cherished with more than a sister's heart. It 
might be an unworthy emotion, but he thought bitterly that 
every good gift had been lavished upon her ; that her life 
was so rich, she would scarcely miss one Hnk from the glit- 
tering chain; and for the moment, selfish in his great sorrow, 
he would have had her solitary and miserable as himself. 

Before another hour had struck, deep darkness had 
fidlen upon this brilliant lot. The stumble of a horse's hoof 
revolutionized life for Milicent Tyrrell. Her father drew 
his last breath in her arms ten minutes after she had been 
summoned to his side — summoned from one strife and 
agony of soul to another scarcely keener; and he died 
intestate. 

"We must pass over the scenes, immediately following ; 
every adverse power seemed at work to exalt the sudden 
overwhelming misery to desperation. The death of her 
&ther to the daughter's heart, in which he had been su- 
preme, would have smothered lesser woes, had not the first 
news of the accident brought down his elder brother, the 
heir-at-law, and subjected the proud, defiant girl to the 
bitter humiliation of his mastership. There was no gain- 
saying his right : the large estates of Roseneath had been 
left by an eccentric relative to the younger brother, on 
condition he took his name. They were left entailed upon 
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the male line, but with the momentous saving-claose, per- 
mitting the legatee to cut off the entail and will it at his 
pleasure, if he had no son, and a daughter twenty-one years 
of age. When Mr. Tyrrell died, Milicent wanted a few 
months of her majority ; and her &ther, having waited for 
this event to dispose of his property, had not even secmred 
to his children what fortune was under his independent 
control. 

Mr. Rivington held no friendly feeling towards his nieods; 
he had looked upon himself as defrauded during his brother's 
lifetime, and was disposed to regard his sudden death as a 
manifest token of the will of Qieaven to give him back his 
rights. He meant to take the orphans to his home, and 
treat them, he said, as his daughters; and had no more 
sense of his turpitude, in seLdng thus their expected inherit- 
ance, than has been shown since the beginning of time^by 
the lawless possessors of the coveted vineyards. 

Fourteen days' intercourse with Milicent made him hate 
her ; he wished to bury his brother with all possible pomp 
and ceremony ; but Milicent, knowing intimately her dead 
&ther's wishes on the subject, roused herself from her 
stupor of anguish to oppose the idea. Mr. Tyrrell had 
often said, as they passed through the village churchyard, 
that he would rather lie under its willows than in the an- 
cestral vault beneath the chancel; and he owed to his 
daughter's strength of will and energy of purpose that the 
wish was gratified. Milicent bore down her uncle's oppo- 
sition with a resolution so absolute that he was constrained 
to succumb, and resented the necessity accordingly. 

Immediate retaliation was in his power — to contract his 
business at Roseneath to the shortest possible space of time 
and hurry the sisters back with him to their new London 
home. He would have been better pleased had Milicent 
expostulated on the subject ; but her character upheld her 
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irom any complaint or protest against her uncle's tyranny. 
She perceived at once the feelings and motives which influ- 
enced his conduct, and she possessed precisely that strength 
of mind or refinement of pride which would have enabled 
her to bear the rack without uttering the groan her torturer 
listened to hear. 

The agony of her &ther's death, after the first irresisti- 
ble paroxysms of grie^ she consumed in silence ; as well as 
the even sharper pang that her sudden &11 from wealth and 
authority to poverty and dependence would inevitably pro- 
duce in such a nature. Sharper, not because her love had 
been weaker than her pride; but if it was comparatively easy 
to bow to the inevitable blow of Heaven, it was martyrdom 
to submit to what seemed the caprice of circumstance, the 
power of injustice and legal fraud. During this interval, 
die had a still greater trial to undergo in the ceaseless efforts 
of Luke Forrester to obtain an interview with her. The 
lover she had rejected with such decisive scorn in the recent 
days of her prosperity, could never receive anything from 
her now; as for offers of friendship and service, they 
would be intolerable to a heart passionate and vehement as 
her own. Since the day they had parted, even in the height 
of her misery, or rather stimulated thereby, Milicent's love 
seemed on the increase : adding the master-grief of bitter 
self-reproach and vain regrets for a future lost for ever. 
The effect of all this mental strife was such, that, as they 
reached their journey's end, a fortnight after Mr. Tyrrell's 
death, Mr. Rivington, on looking at Milicent, consoled him- 
self with the reflection that his two daughters had nothing 
to fear from her rival beauty. 

Mrs. Rivington and her daughters were in a state of 
great excitement oti the evening of the expected arrival of 
Milicent and Lilly Tyrrell. The latter, being a child, had 
little to do with the tremor of curiosity and anxiety that 
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agitated them ; it was all dae to Milicent, the reputed beau- 
ty, the impoyeri^ed heirefs, the rejected bride. Angosta 
RivingtOD, as she coquetted with her crape-trimmings and 
long curls, pleasantly conscious how well h^ mourning attire 
became her, was explaining to Maurice Halford, her reserred, 
dilatory, but assured admirer, how the .case stood. 

^ Poor unde could have settled everything cm lUlioent, 
and she was always brought up to expect it. Poor girl, it 
must be a dreadful blow to her. I should feel it myself 
keenly, little as I care for fortune. But then, you I310W, 
the property ought to have been ours before, so that we 
are getting only our rights after alL'' 

Mr. Halferd knew all about it, as it was the one subject 
of talk in their mutual circles, and bowed gravely in unmis- 
takable acquiescence, as the young lady paused. 

*^ It is shocking to think of !" subjoined Mrs. Rivington, 
stirring into a blaze the before hot fire. ^^ For just one-and- 
twenty years my husband has been defrauded by his brother, 
without the smallest acknowledgment or attempt at com- 
pensation; but there is a providence that watches over 
these things. In spite of their Other's robbery, his children 
shall always find a home with us." 

^^ And sisters in your faar daughters ?" asked Mr. Hal- 
ford, with precisely the same inclination as before. *' Pardon 
me, Mrs. Rivington, but few women could be capable of 
such magnanimity." 

Augusta looked up. a little uneasily; but, assured by 
her scrutiny, said, with a little laugh, in reply to his first 
remark : *' 

" I hope so ; but they say our poor cousin's temper is so 
difficult, and she has been so flattered and spoilt, that it 
will not be easy to be very fond of her. She has governed 
like an autocrat at Roseneath. It is really a terrible 
reverse." 
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^It is quite certain she could not be very. amiable," 
remarked the elder Miss Rivington, in a slightly under-tone, 
"or Luke Forrester would never have jilted her " 

'^Hush! my dear," interposed the mother quickly ; "it 
k Dot fiur for one lady to tell such tales of another. Nothing 
blights a young woman's prospects in society like the repu- 
tation of having been jilted. The secret is safe with you, I 
am: sure, Mr. Halford ?" 

" Of course the lady was jilted in the days of her pros- 
perity." 

" I really cant take upon myself to say, but I fear not ; 
Mr. Forrester is not ev^ in that case less disinterested than 
— excuse me — ^the sex in general. Portionless maidens are 
little in demand, except in novels.'' 

"A libel I" whispered Augusta softly. "Why don't 
you take up the gauntlet for mankind ?" But Mr. Halford 
was in a muse, and did not hear her ; indeed, he heard 
nothing till a sudden movement announced the guests were 
come ; then he roused and looked about him. The room 
had a very pleasant aspect, with the glow of fire and lamp 
reflected in every opposing point of glass and gilding, and 
heightening the warm tints of the pictures on the wall, and 
the rich flower-painted carpet under foot. It was thick set 
Mrith all kinds of fantastic couches, if the travellers were 
Weary ; and on the table was a dainty repast, ready spread, 
to tempt and gratify appetite if hungry; and then what 
intense anxiety in the faces of aunt and cousins — could the 
welcome be mistaken ? 

Mrs. Rivington and Augusta hurried down stairs to 
meet the strangers ; they were so long in returning, that 
Eleanor said she would go and see if anything was the mat- 
ter; and almost involuntarily, moved by an unusual curiosity, 
Mr. Halford followed her. 

Milicent stood in the hall, giving, in clear calm tones, 
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some instructioDS respecting her luggage; the greetings 
had no doubt been exchanged, for Mr. Rivington was 
bustling up stairs, and his wife and daughter stood a little 
apait, watching their kinswoman. Her arm pressed closely 
to her side her little trembling sister ; otherwise she would 
have stood erect, and her lace was turned towards the light. 
Mr. Halford was a sensible man, but he had a great weak- 
ness for beauty ; he was an absent one, too, and stood and 
gazed at Milicent, ignorant that his mistress's eyes were 
upon him. Very pale and worn her fece looked with recent 
watching and anguish, and its expresuon was fixed and cold, 
but the perfection of feature, the fineness of outline, was 
unimpaired. There was no extraneous help ; her hair, of 
the beauty of which mudbi had been said, seemed to have 
been carefully concealed ; but the clearly marked line of 
the brows, the shade of the lashes, hinted at color and 
character. These points were patent to all her observers; 
but only one carried the scrutiny deeper and detected, in 
spite of the careful self possession, the latent expression of 
the deep-blue eyes — an occasional scintillation of passion and 
recklessness that touched him, together with the sudden 
dilation of the delicate nostril, the quiyer of the lines round 
the flexible mouth. 

Mr. Rivington stopped short at the head of the stairs. 
"Girls, take your cousins up stairs, if they have finished 
their orders, and help them to make haste down to tea, for 
we shan't stand on the ceremony of waiting. What, Hal- 
ford, my dear fellow I How do ? Always glad to see you. 
No need to introduce you to Milicent Tyrrell — ^you know 
who she is." 

" But I shall feel obliged if you will let Miss Tyrrell 
know who I am," said Mr. Halford smiling, in order to 
mollify the roughness of the other's speech. 

Mrs. Rivington introduced him. Milicent, who had not 
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eondescended to notice her uncle's insnlt, bowed in a stately, 
unconscious way, and, still holding Lilly's hand, followed 
Augusta; to HI bedroom. 

There was no fire in the spacious, cheerless apartment; 
they had had a long journey, and the child was benumbed 
with cold. Milicent hesitated what to do, and fixed a keen 
asking gaze on Augusta's fitce ; her cousin had offered her 
services in a careless way, and they had been declined ; she 
now leaned listlessly over the mantel-piece, but the attitude 
alone was languid — she was watching every movement of 
Milicent's with intense interest. 

^ I cannot — ^no, I cannot stoop to complain and ask a 
fiivor fi*om her," thought Milicent. " Lilly, I could better 
die than beg for you." 

She took off the heavy cloak and bonnet, smoothed the 
&a head, and then kneeling down befbre the little one, be- 
gan to chafe her frozen feet between her hands. On looking 
up into her fece, she perceived Lilly was crying — not in a 
childish, fretftil way ; her tears fell quietly, but large and 
&st. It was the one thing Milicent was not proof against ; 
pride failed her, crushed under the rush of the restrained 
agonies and emotions of the day. She clasped the child in 
her arms with a cry of passion that startled Augusta to her 
very soul; and then throwing herself upon her knees, 
still folding Lilly in her straight embrace, burst into such 
an agony of weeping, that at length her cousin was moved. 

" Milicent, don't cry like that. You will be very happy 
with us ; we will all be very kind to you." 

Milicent's bonnet had fallen off, and her dark hair in 
massive curls swept over cheek and throat ; the fece was 
raised as in appeal against her fete — ^how beautiful she was 
in spite of tears and pallor ! Augusta had been bending 
over her, her hand resting on her shoulder : but she sud- 
denly drew back from her caressing posture. ^^ Had she 
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been less beautifiil, I would have loved her." A presenti- 
ment of trouble seemed to hamit her. 

*^ Calm yourself" she said coldly ; *^ and try and come 
down to tea. Once more, can I help yon, or shall I send 
our maid ?** 

Milicent was striving to master herselC She was not a 
stranger to such conflict, and she succeeded now. ^' The 
last time," she said, rising, and drying her tears, ^ that yon 
will see me so weak. We want nothing, thank yon ; we 
will join you almost immediately." 

When they entered the room, some ten minutes later, 
there was little trace of Milicent's late emotion. Mr. Riv- 
ington looked up from his meal. ^ C(»ne, girls," he said 
graciously ; " come to the table : I am sure you must be 
half-starved. And now, one word, Milicent, now I have 
got you home. I don't wish to be unkind to you, and I 
would rather we all agreed with one another. Your cou- 
sins are willing to treat you as a sister, provided you are 
disposed to keep your temper in check — otherwise, that 
temper will be your ruin. I have put up in the old house 
with more than I ever bore from any woman ; but in my 
own, remember, I am master. For the rest, to end the 
subject for ever, if you marry, I shall give you a younger 
daughter's portion." 

Milicent's lip had curled, and her eyes, kindled, -during 
this speech. At its close, on perceiving her uncle's look of 
self-complacency, she said quietly : 

" I am sorry I cannot be grateful ; but it is impossible 
to give me my own, or to unite the characters of defrauder 
and bene&ctor." 

Mr. Rivington turned pale with hate and anger. A 
confused murmur of indignation rose from his wife and 
daughters. The former could not find adequate words for 
hLs feelings. A woman's wrath is more facile : 
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" I suppose, Miss Tyrrell," said Mrs. Rivington with a 
sneer, ^' you and your sister have a choice of asylums, as 
you risk ouris so soon ?" 

Milicent was rising up. At that moment, she was reckless 
of her &,te : wild thoughts of seeking some refuge from her 
present degradation, however abject, and laboring at some 
employment, however menial, that would preserve bare life 
to both, possessed her mind. She threw a mental glance 
into the field of strife — ^the huge city that was roaring outside 
the windows. It was appalling ; still, she was equal to it ! 
A restraining hand pressed her arm ; she shook it off impa- 
tiently ; then her eye^fell on Lilly. 

Mr. Halford's mind was prompt. He interposed 
quickly : 

''The poor little one yonder gets nothing to eat, and she 
is too cold and tired to enjoy it if she did. Mine is a warm 
seat, Miss Lilly, I haye a stalwart knee, if you are not 
big to sit upon it." 

It produced its effect ; for herseU^ no hardship but 
would be preferable to her present position ; but it might 
kill her sister. Milicent sat down in silence. " God give 
me strength to bear I" she cried mentally, " for no slave 
is bound more surely." 

We do not care to go into the details of the warfere 
that inevitably raged between Milicent and her relations. 
The oppressed and the oppressor cannot strike hands unless 
the former is worthy of his fate; and no consideration could 
prevent the proud vehement girl from betraying her feelings 
at times. For her sister's sake, she controlled such rash 
speeches as the one which had exasperated her uncle's 
aversion on the night of her arrival; but her profound scorn 
for his character and conduct could be read in tones and 
gestures which she did not try to propitiate. Mr. Riving- 
ton's hatred for the girl he had injured grew morbid under 
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been less beantifnl, I would have loved her." A presenti- 
ment of trouble seemed to hannt her. 

^*' Calm yourself" she said coldly ; ** and try and come 
down to tea. Once more, can I help yon, or shall I send 
our maid ?** 

Milicent was striving to master herselC She was not a 
stranger to such conflict, and she succeeded now. ^^ The 
last time," she said, rudng, and drying her tears, ^* that you 
will see me so weak. We want nothing, thank you ; we 
will join you almost immediately." 

When they entered the room, some ten minutes later, 
there was little trace of Milicent's late emotion. Mr. Riv- 
ington looked up from his meal. ^ C(»ne, girls," he sidd 
graciously ; '^ come to the table : I am sure you must be 
half-starved. And now, one word, Milicent, now I have 
got you home. I don't wish to be unkind to you, and I 
would rather we all agreed with one another. Your cou- 
sins are willing to treat you as a sister, provided you are 
disposed to keep your temper in check — otherwise, that 
temper will be your ruin. I have put up in the old house 
with more than I ever bore from any woman ; but in my 
own, remember, I am master. For the rest, to end the 
subject for ever, if you marry, I shall give you a younger 
daughter's portion." 

Milicent's lip had curled, and her eyes, kindled, -during 
this speech. At its close, on perceiving her uncle's look of 
self-complacency, she said quietly : 

" I am sorry I cannot be grateful ; but it is impossible 
to give me my own, or to unite the characters of defrauder 
and bene&ctor." 

Mr. Rivington turned pale with hate and anger. A 
confused murmur of indignation rose from his wife and 
daughters. The former could not find adequate words for 
hLs feelings. A woman's wrath is more facile : 
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"I suppose, Miss Tyrrell," said Mrs. Rivington with a 
sneer, ^' you and your sister have a choice of asylums, as 
you risk ouris so soon ?" 

Milicent was rising up. At that moment, she was reckless 
of her &te : wild thoughts of seeking some refuge from her 
present degradation, however abject, and laboring at some 
employment, however menial, that would preserve bare life 
to both, possessed her mind. She threw a mental glance 
into the field of strife — ^the huge city that was roaring outside 
the windows. It was appalling ; still, she was equal to it ! 
A restraining hand pressed her arm ; she shook it off impa- 
tiently ; then her eyes' fell on Lilly. 

Mr. Halford's mind was prompt. He interposed 
quickly : 

"The poor little one yonder gets nothing to eat, and she 
is too cold and tired to enjoy it if she did. Mine is a warm 
seat. Miss Lilly, I haye a stalwart knee, if you are not too>jW 
big to sit upon it." *^ls 

It produced its effect; for herseU^ no hardship but fl&^ 
would be preferable to her present position ; but it might 
kill her sister. Milicent sat down in silence. " God give 
me strength to bear I" she cried mentally, " for no slave 
is bound more surely." 

We do not care to go into the details of the warfere 
that inevitably raged between Milicent and her relations. 
The oppressed and the oppressor cannot strike hands unless 
the former is worthy of his &.te; and no consideration could 
prevent the proud vehement girl from betraying her feelings 
at times. For her sister's sake, she controlled such rash 
speeches as the one which had exasperated her uncle's 
aversion on the night of her arrival; but her profound scorn 
for his character and conduct could be read in tones and 
gestures which she did not try to propitiate. Mr. Riving- 
ton'B hatred for the girl he had injured grew morbid under 
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been less beaatifal, I would have loved her." A presenti- 
ment of trouble seemed to hannt her. 

«^ Calm yourself" she said coldly ; ** and try and come 
down to tea. Once more, can I help yon, or shall I send 
our maid ?** 

Milicent was striving to master herselC She was not a 
stranger to such conflict, and she succeeded now. ^' The 
last time," she said, rising, and drying her tears, ^ that you 
will see me so weak. We want nothing, thank you ; we 
will join you almost immediately." 

When they entered the room, some ten minutes later, 
there was little trace of Milicent's late emotion. Mr. Riv- 
mgton looked up from his meal. ^ C(»ne, girls," he said 
graciously ; " come to the table : I am sure you must be 
half-starved. And now, one word, Milicent, now I have 
got you home. I dont wish to be unkind to you, and I 
would rather we all agreed with one another. Your cou- 
sins are willing to treat you as a sister, provided you are 
disposed to keep your temper in check — otherwise, that 
temper will be your ruin. I have put up in the old house 
with more than I ever bore from any woman ; but in my 
own, remember, I am master. For the rest, to end the 
subject for ever, if you marry, I shall give you a younger 
daughter's portion." 

Milicent's lip had curled, and her eyes, kindled, -during 
this speech. At its close, on perceiving her uncle's look of 
self-complacency, she said quietly : 

" I am sorry I cannot be grateful ; but it is impossible 
to give me my own, or to unite the characters of defrauder 
and bene&ctor." 

Mr. Rivington turned pale with hate and anger. A 
confused murmur of indignation rose from his wife and 
daughters. The former could not find adequate words for 
hLs feelings. A woman's wrath is more &cile : 
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" I suppose, Miss Tyrrell," said Mrs. Riyington with a 
sneer, " you and your sister have a choice of asylums, as 
you risk ouris so soon ?" 

Milicent was rising up. At that moment, she was reckless 
of her &,te : wild thoughts of seeking some refuge from her 
present degradation, however abject, and laboring at some 
employment, however menial, that would preserve bare life 
to both, possessed her mind. She threw a mental glance 
into the field of strife — ^the huge city that was roaring outside 
the windows. It was appalling ; still, she was equal to it ! 
A restraining hand pressed her arm ; she shook it off impa- 
tiently; then her eye^fell on Lilly. 

Mr. Halford's mind was prompt. He interposed 
quickly : 

''The poor little one yonder gets nothing to eat, and she 
is too cold and tired to enjoy it if she did. Mine is a warm 
seat, Miss Lilly, I haye a stalwart knee, if you are not 
big to sit upon it." 

It produced its effect; for herseU^ no hardship but 
would be preferable to her present position ; but it might 
kill her sister. Milicent sat down in silence. " God give 
me strength to bear I" she cried mentally, " for no slave 
is bound more surely." 

We do not care to go into the details of the warfitre 
that inevitably raged between Milicent and her relations. 
The oppressed and the oppressor cannot strike hands unless 
the former is worthy of his &te; and no consideration could 
prevent the proud vehement girl from betraying her feelings 
at times. For her sister's sake, she controlled such rash 
speeches as the one which had exasperated her uncle's 
aversion on the night of her arrival; but her profound scorn 
for his character and conduct could be read in tones and 
gestures which she did not try to propitiate. Mr. Riving- 
ton's hatred for the girl he had injured grew morbid under 
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been less beantifn], I would have loved her.*' A presenti- 
ment of trouble seemed to haunt her. 

*^ Calm yourself" she said coldly ; ** and try and come 
down to tea. Once more, can I help you, or shall I send 
our maid ?** 

Milicent was striving to master hersel£ She was not a 
stranger to such conflict, and she succeeded now. ^ The 
last tune," she said, riong, and drying her tears, ^^ that yon 
will see me so weak. We want nothing, thank you ; we 
will join you almost immediately." 

When they entered the room, some ten minutes later, 
there was little trace of Milicent's late emotion. Mr. Riv- 
ington looked up from his meal. ^ Come, girls," he said 
graciously ; ^^ come to the table : I am sure you must be 
half-starved. And now, one word, Milicent, now I have 
got you home. I dont wish to be unkind to you, and I 
would rather we all agreed with one another. Your cou- 
sins are willing to treat you as a sister, provided you are 
disposed to keep your temper in check — otherwise, that 
temper will be your ruin. I have put up in the old house 
with more than I ever bore from any woman ; but in my 
own, remember, I am master. For the rest, to end the 
subject for ever, if you marry, I shall give you a younger 
daughter's portion." 

Milicent's lip had curled, and her eyes kindled, -during 
this speech. At its close, on perceiving her uncle's look of 
self-complacency, she said quietly : 

" I am sorry I cannot be grateful ; but it is impossible 
to give me my own, or to unite the characters of defrauder 
and bene&ctor." 

Mr. Rivington turned pale with hate and anger. A 
coniiised murmur of indignation rose from his wife and 
daughters. The former could not find adequate words for 
his feelings. A woman's wrath is more facile : 
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" I suppose, Miss Tyrrell," said Mrs. Riyington with a 
sneer, ^' you and your sister have a choice of asylums, as 
you risk ouris so soon ?" 

Milicent was rising up. At that moment, she was reckless 
of her &.te : wild thoughts of seeking some refuge from her 
present degradation, however abject, and laboring at some 
employment, however menial, that would preserve bare life 
to both, possessed her mind. She threw a mental glance 
into the field of strife — ^the huge city that was roaring outside 
the windows. It was appalling ; still, she was equal to it ! 
A restraining hand pressed her arm ; she shook it off impa- 
tiently ; then her eye^fell on Lilly. 

Mr. Halford's mind was prompt. He interposed 
quickly : 

'*The poor little one yonder gets nothing to eat, and she 
is too cold and tired to enjoy it if she did. Mine is a warm 
seat. Miss Lilly, I haye a stalwart knee, if you are not totf^h^^. 
big to sit upon it." ^2^ 

It produced its effect; for herseU^ no hardship but mtr 
would be preferable to her present position ; but it might 
kill her sister. Milicent sat down in silence. " God give 
me strength to bear I" she cried mentally, " for no slave 
is bound more surely." 

We do not care to go into the details of the warfere 
that inevitably raged between Milicent and her relations. 
The oppressed and the oppressor cannot strike hands unless 
the former is worthy of his &te; and no consideration could 
prevent the proud vehement girl from betraying her feelings 
at times. For her sister's sake, she controlled such rash 
speeches as the one which had exasperated her uncle's 
aversion on the night of her arrival; but her profound scorn 
for his character and conduct could be read in tones and 
gestures which she did not try to propitiate. Mr. Riving- 
ton's hatred for the girl he had injured grew morbid under 
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these provocations ; the glance of her eyes, if they happened 
to &11 upon his &ce — and all the more, it seemed — ^becanse 
of their beauty— excited in him an uneasy emotion of aver- 
uon. The tones of her dear rich yoice grated on his ear ; 
he followed every litiie and graceful motion with a fiuscinated 
repugnance. Almost to the same extent, but from a differ- 
ent cause, Augusta shared her Other's feelings. The beauty 
of her cousin, the charm of her ardent conversation, light- 
ened by the fire of a crude but brilliant genius, when 
circumstances overcame her haughty reserve— every gift 
and grace she possessed was a heavy cro»si under which she 
groaned daily. To be ecHpsed was a new thing to Augusta, 
whose sister had never contended against her acknowledged 
inferiority of attraction ; but to be eclipsed by Milicent, 
who rarely deigned to exert herself from her habitual 
indifference, and showed such contempt for her own arts of 
pleasing, was very hard to brook. 

" How many admirers were you bent on securing this 
evening ?" the young lady demanded bitterly on one occa- 
sion, when Milicent, being excited to talk, had engaged all 
ears by her grace and enthusiasm. 

" None. To try to be admired is one of the humiliations 
to which nothing can bring me ; but I don't deny that I 
enjoyed myself to-night. I found it pleasant to prove that 
I had not lost everything with my fortune." 

Mrs. Rivington sneered: "Onmipotent in charms! I 
like your modesty. It was a pity they have not always been 
so powerful !" 

It was impossible not to detect some insult in the impli- 
cation. To have let it pass, would have been wisdom and 
dignity; but it would have been impossible to Milicent. 
With the keen intuition of her sex, she felt the blow was 
aimed where it would be sacrilege to let it fall. 

" What do you mean?" she demanded, scarcely conscious 
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of the imperionsness of the tone, her whole form dilating, 
and cheek and eye kindling together. 

" Look at the girl I" cried Mrs. Rivington, excited in 
her turn. ^^ Are we her slaves, that she dares to take such 
a tone ? You seem to defy me, madam, to tell my meaning. 
I i^ude to what aU the world knows, that you were jilted 
by Luke Forrester I'^ 

" Because I was no longer an heiress?" The words were 
^)oken very softly. Milicent had covered her flushed face 
with her hands ; the tears were &Uing unchecked through 
her fingers. 

" Let them think it I" she said to herself. " To defend 
his character to these would be^to humiliate him." She 
was dwelling on the recollection of his worth : it lowered 
her pride to the dust ; it exalted it anew to think he had 
loved her. Memories of low words, scarcely heard, but 
never forgotten ; kisses dearer with each reiteration ; golden 
plans frustrated ; life's happiness sacrificed to the resentment 
of an hour — possessed and moved her beyond control. 
Even his fiiendship rejected ! '^ Offer it to me again, Luke, 
and I will take it humbly. Come, and teach me what now 
I ought to do, and I will be led ; come to me, and I will 
confess my &ults ; come — or, rather, never come back, lest 
I sob out my love at your feet.'^ 

" If I had lost a lover, I would never cry for him," said 
Augusta's voice, breaking up the love-dream. 

Milicent raised her tearful &ce with a proud smile. 
" Different principles move us, you know. I seldom shed 
tears ; but there are some taunts a woman cannot bear." 

Augusta's was not a thoroughly bad nature ; and if she 
hated her cousin, and tormented her as only one young 
w^oman can torment another, over and above all was the 
cjxcuse of jealousy. 

Mr. Halford had never declared himself as a lover, 
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otherwise than by attentions sufficient to bind a man of a 
nice sense of honor ; but Augusta had long accounted him ws 
such. It would have been hard to say what had attracted 
him to her. He was a man of good fortune, much courted 
in society, and known as one of the most subtle and success- 
ful reviewers of the day. He held such a literary reputation 
very lightly: some men on less would have demanded 
laurels and a statue. Augusta was very pretty, rery amia- 
ble to him ; she sang well ; and he had a prejudice, he said, 
against clever women. Moreover, he wanted a wife : that 
he esteemed her worthy of the honor, his attentions had 
seemed to prove. He still paid his court to her, but it was 
in languid form. Even .^hile talking to her-— or worse, 
turning over the leaves of his &vorite songs — his eyes were 
continually engrossed in .watching Milicent. It was not 
absolutely a gracious scrutiny, but it seemed an absorbing 
one ; and Augusta trembled, not only lest the unexception* 
able match should escape her — she was an heiress in her 
turn, and might have looked higher — ^but lest the man she 
loved in her degree should disappoint the hopes he had 
justly excited. 

Mr. Halford was not a man of punctilious honor : he 
said to himseli^ no word pledged him to Augusta ; the girl 
was the veriest butterfly, incapable of love. She was rich 
now, and could look higher ; and, in truth, so attractive a 
woman as Milicent Tyrrell had never before crossed his 
path. 

He did not see nearly as much of her as he wished." 
Lilly's health was very delicate ; and, if the weather was 
fine, Milicent would be out walking with her in the adjacent 
park; otherwise, engaged in teaching her — ^for she had 
undertaken what education was practicable — in another 
room. The season was advancing into summer ; and both 
sisters willingly availed themselves of the seclusion of their 
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bedroom — ^the only privacy secure to them — ^and here the 
long evenmgs were perpetually spent. T^licent left nothing 
untried to soften to Lilly the change in her lot ; she tired 
her imagination in weaving stories for her amusement, sang 
in under-tones the songs which had a sting in every note, 
and talked, to please the tender drooping child, of Rose- 
neath, and the agonizing past, till her checked passionate 
heart was ready to burst. 

^^ But I am almost as happy now with you, Milly, as I 
was then," the younger would say, pressing against her 
eister's side, and raising her heavy eyes to the anxious eyes 
tiiat watched her ; " only I never want to go donsvn stairs." 

What hours Milicenl^passed when Lilly was asleep, afteK: 
every point of love, regret, and desire, had been touched to 
the quick in her childish talk ! — how her love grew under 
the pressure of self-reproach and hopelessness, imtil the^ 
force of the cumulating fervor startled herself! What 
could she do at such times but recall every trait of nobic^ 
heart and generous principle which had been shown from ^^ 
the hour when the boy-lover had knelt at her almost child- 
ish feet, up to the day of their separation ? — what could 
she do in her present misery but paint the future that might 
have been in impossible colors, and stretch out her vain 
hands after the' unattainable ? 

** Does he love me still ?" was the question perpetually 
silenced to return again. 

Mr. Halford, who watched her whenever he had an 
bpportunity, wondered a little at her ceaseless restlessness. 
The color for ever fluctuating on her cheek, the light for 
ever gleaming in the eyes, showed a heart never at rest. 
He had seen her in rare moments of abstract, on, with her 
eyes fixed as if looking beyond present things, with an eagei 
yearning expression, and then soften into tears. It was 
strange how this moved him ; he longed to draw near and 
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speak gently and soothinglj to h^ ; he longed to meet that 
dsking look, and see the satisfied glance &11 on himself 
He had many a time been conscious of an entirely new 
emotion, when he had marked the tender passion with 
which she caressed the timid Lilly, or heard it vibrate in 
the tones of her voice. 

*^ \ begin to fear I am in love," he thought ; " and with 
a woman with a temper !" 

Circumstances precipitated this conviction. One evening 
on going to the house, he found MUicent alone in the draw- 
ing-room ; she was lying on the sofit, her &oe buried in the 
cushions, and her whole frame trembling with excitement. 
^^e divined there had been strif^among the women : he 
knew what would be the chief weapons employed by the 
one side, and be felt a powerful emotion of indignation. 

" Miss Tyrrell, forgive my intrusion," he said ; " I thought 
the room was empty." 
-. Milicent sprang up precipitately, her cheeks burning 
with fihame. '' That you should see me thus !" she began, 
warmly ; but her listener was gazdng at her with such com- 
passion, that it melted her pride, and she burst again into 
tears. *'I am overcome with what has just passed," she 
resumed, struggling successfully against her tears, and turn- 
ing a little away ; '^ it shall be the last dispute we have. If 
I lived here much longer, Gtod knows what I might become! 
I can bear no more ; I ought to bear no more. You have 
shown a friendly feeling towards us, Mr. Halford ; will you 
help us to get a living?" She smiled as she spoke, and 
tried to throw a tone of gaiety into the words, but her 
earnestness mastered her. '^I am resolved to leave this 
house,," she pursued, interrupting Mr. Halford's disclaimer ; 
" and equally resolvedt not to be dependent elsewhere. It 
is in your power to help me ; it is not in your power to dis- 
suade me. I am not out of my senses when I talk of getting 
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a fiving. An old servant left me an inalienable annuity of 
twenty pounds ; I have good knowledge of music, and can 
smg well. If I can get daily pupils, we can not only live, 
but live beyond fear of abject poverty, to which I would 
not submit my fiaster. I have a friend, poor, but of unques- 
tioned respectabiHty, who will let me have a room in her 
house. Some people, whom I knew in my Other's lifetime, 
and who admired my singing, will, I daresay, have no ob- 
jection to my teaching their children ; I shall aftk nothing 
else from them. You have a large drcle of friends, will 
you speak for me ? But I forget ; you have never heard 
me sing," 

She was moving towards the piano at once; she had 
spoken with such breathless eagerness, he had not been able 
to interrupt her ; now he suddenly stretched forth his hand 
and interclspted her intention. 

** You would stoop to this !" he exclaimed : " you would 
teacb where you are known ! you would play for my appro- 
bation ! Milicent !" He broke off abruptly, and took 

a turn through the room. Milioent gazed at him in surprise* 

**If I am proud," she said coldly, " it is not the pride that 
unfits me to submit to a necessity. Teaching music does 
not seem to me a degradation. I love miuriCi'' she added 
kindling. *^* K I have only pupils enougliyjij):provide what 
my sister needs, I shall be happier than I EsVe been since — 
dnce long." 

" It is drudgery of the worst kind ; it is slavery of mind 
and body; it would be death to you I" interjected Mr. 
Balford hurriedly. "Milicent, you asked my services; 
mine is the place of suppliant. I scarcely knew I loved you 
till this moment ; I feel it now in every pulse of my being : 
accept my love ; command me as my wife !" 

He had begun in doubt, without meaning to go so fax ; 
but, as she stood erect, incredulgus, beautiful beyohd any 
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other woman he knifF, his passion had kindled. He spoke at 
last fervently; he wished he had the'lpower and eloquence 
of a god to constrain or win her. 

^' Mr. Halford," said Milicent coldly, *' you are carried 
away by an impulse of generosity, for which I might thank 
ydu, if I could see you in any other light than my cousin's 
suitor. Let us forget what we have said to one another ; 
I shall be able to carry out my plan alone." 

She turned away as stately and inaccessible as on a 
former occasion ; . but there was no undercurrent of feeling 
now to flush the pale cheek or shine in the averted eyes. 

Mr. Halford, convinced of her sincerity, felt anilnated 
by only one desire — ^to conquer her indifference. She was 
more desirable to him than even With more abandon 
than he would have conceived possible an hour ago, he 
renewed protestations and entreaties ; he even threw him- 
self at her feet. 

^^For your own sake, sir, rise!^' exclaimed Milicent 
indignantly; ^' and do me the honor to believe what I say. 
I resent your pertinacity as an insult ; have you forgotten 
your engagement ? Hush ! I hear voices ; for pity's sake, 
don't subject me to this new contumely I" 

It was too late ; Augusta and her mother had entered 
the room. TiSSf could be no doubt of the position of the 
two ; Mr. HafflM was flushed and disconcerted ; Milicent 
looked indignant and distressed. Augusta turned pale as 
the truth flashed upon her mind, and sat down to conceal 
her agitation : she had enough of dignity to wish to hide 
from the man that had betrayed her how deeply she felt the 
wound. She did not think Milicent had tried to seduce his 
aflection, but she rather hated her the more that her triumph 
had been so involuntary and imcared for. 

Mrs. Rivington judged differently : she had not a doubt 
that the whole affair was the result of the arts of the girl 
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they had fostered ; she had complained of her position, had 
secretlj disparaged her cousin ; it was a tissue of ingratitude 
and deceit! Her &ce flushed; words of vituperation 
mshed to her lips ; hut Mr. Halford interposed. 

**Tou have surprised me at an unhappy moment, 
madam," he said, with heightened color. ^^ Your niece is 
not happy in your home ; I was beseeching her to become 
the mistress of mine, but in vain." 

** Sir I — ^Mr. Halford — such effrontery I never heard — 
Augusta !" interjected Mrs. Rivington ; but Mr. Halford 
bowed and was gone, and a moment after Augusta ran out 
of the room. 

Had the intention of leaving her uncle'» house not been 
formed in Milicent's mind, that hour would have matured 
it. The later cause of dispute had been her refusal to accom- 
pany them to Roseneath, whither the femily were about to 
proceed. Apart from the agonizing associations and regrets 
the place would excite, she could not bear to go to Luke 
Forrester's immediate neighborhood. She had begged to 
remain at home under any deprivations : had humbled her- 
self to expostulation ; but in vain. Now to the taunts and 
sneers her reluctance, and at length her refusal, had excited, 
was added Mrs. Rivington's abuse of her treachery towards 
Augusta : all that a coarse and vulgar mind could suggest 
in the first outburst of wrath, was poured forth without 
restraint. MiHcent listened with silent scorn, till some epi- 
thet more opprobrious than the rest stung her sensibility to 
the quick. 

** No more, madam ; I can bear no more I" she cried in 
agony. ^^ K the alternative were death, I could not pass 
another night imder your roof." 

Milicent did not belie the confidence she had professed 
to Mr. Halford in her capability of earning a livelihood as 
teacher of music, but brought npbly all her energies of 
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mind and body to the task. Without that gentleman's 
assistance, she obtained as many pupils as she wished ; and 
as the majority paid her, contrary to custom, not according 
to her ^verty, but her desert, she had no difficulty in dis- 
charging all her obligations, and providing for her sister the 
comforts and luxuries that were indispensable. Hers was 
not an easy task to ^ilfil : bred in the refinement of wealth 
and rank, she felt painfully the entire absence of those ao- 
cessories of life which custom had made all but essential ; 
and, above all other deprivations, was that of the pure, 
keen air, the open downs, and wide horizons of her native 
county. 

'^ Oh for a l«ng, deep breath of that exhilarating air ! — a 
moment's glance over the free, open landscape to the 
ocean!" was so perpetually the uppermost aspiration of 
her soul that it threatened to become a complete malhewr 
depays ; and then MUicent's fine sense and fortitude rose 
to keep the evil in check. Then the physical and mental 
fatigue of her calling were new things to Milicent, but not 
of that class which were likely to find her vanquished by 
them. Her health was good, and she had never been care- 
ful of fatigue ; moreover, the long walks that were neces- 
sary from one house to another, were often the best relief 
to her restless and vehement mind. The hardest effort of 
all was to bear with gentleness and patience the dulness or 
carelessness of her pupils, which was torture to her quick: 
intelligence and sensitive ear. Had there been some tender 
eye to mark and applaud her efforts over her natural tem- 
perament, and some high palpable award to crown her 
success, Milicent could not have striven more bravely and 
untiringly. Life had taught her many bitter lessons: in the 
days of her exhilarate prosperity, it had been no part of her 
business to seek after self-knowledge ; the pride, impatience 
of censure, and lofty selficsteem, which had wounded the 
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perceptions of her lover, had seemed to Milicent but the 
assei*tion of her inalienable rights. Since then, in solemn 
night-seasons, in lonely hours of unsuspected pr(>yer, in the 
strife of the London streets, she had turned a humbled and 
earnest search upon her own heart, and life had a new aim 
and a holier motive. She was not unhappy in her present 
life ; no one interested themselves in the inner current of 
her existence ; but it would have been of little worth, if 
dependent upon notice or recognition. Sometimes, indeed, 
after some circumstance had proved her power over former 
&ults, Milicent's cheek would flush, and involuntary tears 
fill her eyes. 

" Does he love me yet ? Thank God, I am worthier of 
his love than when he gave it !" A new sorrow was about 
to fell on Milicent. Lilly long languishing, became seri- 
ously ill, and the physician who attended her gave small 
hopes of her life. 

" I fear she would never have lived to womanhood," he 
said ; " though country air, and such indulgences as the 
rich can only give, might have prolonged her life." 

" If Lilly dies," thought Milicent, " God help me then I 
Can I bear life without a single charm ?" 

To labor by day and watch by night, was the order of 
her life for several weeks, her energetic and passionate heart 
Beeming to endow her with superhuman strength. 

" Do not pity me so much," she said with a smile to the 
compassionate physician; '^I could neither rest nor sleep 
-while hope is possible. Pity me when this suspense is over, 
when I may find out that I have done too much. I do not 
think Lilly will die. He that knoweth the heart will not 
break it." 

One evening, when Milicent returned from her lessons, 
she found Mr. Halford sitting in Lilly's room, and amusmg 
the sick child. A more unwelcome sight could not have 
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presented itself: she had care^lly concealed her abode 
fi-om him, distrust^ of his visits and addresses. She 
paused at the threshold of the door, uncertain what to do. 

" Good heanrens, Miss Tyrrell, can it be you ?" cried Mr. 
Halford, rising and approaching her precipitately. ^^ Mili- 
cent, is this the proof of your fitness for a hard life ?" He 
spoke with so much emotion, that Milicent was touched. 

" My Ufe and I have worked admirably together, Mr. 
Halford," she said smiling, and giving him her hand, ^' until 
my sister was ill. It is anxiety and watching that make me 
look ill, if that is what you accuse me with. When Lilly is 
better," she added, approaching the bed, and leaning tender- 
ly over it, " I shall be better too ; we pine in sympathy." 

" She will never be better here !" said Mr. Halford, with 
vehemence. " This close atmosphere and wretched locality 
would nip the stoutest life in the bud, much more a tender 
blossom like this. Give her back pure air, Milicent, and 
the enjoyments to which she has been accustomed and is 
pining after. I am come to urge you to save her life. I 
have learned everything from your physician ; it rests with 
you to refuse, and reproach yourself for having thrown 
away the certain hope of her salvation. Milicent, for her 
sake — for mine — ^I love you better than life !" 

Milicent forcibly withdrew the hand he had seized ; she 
was pale as death, and trembling with excitement. 

" This before the child !" she murmured ; " O cruel !" 

" She does not hear us — she is in a heavy sleep. On my 
soul's honor, Milicent, I tell you Dr. Conyers assured me 
she may yet be saved. Will you kill her? Is it impossible 
to love me ?" He tried to clasp her in his arms, but her 
gesture of indignation withheld him. 

" You would buy a slave, not win a wife," said Milicent 
huskily. " Mi*. Halford, are you a man and a gentleman, 
and can use such arguments ? My God, what shall I do ?" 
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She paced the room in an agony, heightened hy her lover'a 
impassioned expostulations. 

** Never — ^never!" she cried at length; "anything rather 
than this perjuiy of body and soul I I can never love you I 
Let this suffice you, Mr. Halford ; my will is fixed. Yes ; 
any misery, even to desolation, before I lie against God and 
my love. Do you understand me? I will speak more 
plainly. You have often heard Mr. Forrester's name in my 
uncle's &mily. I have loved him from a child — no other 
man can be my husband." 

Milicent stood erect; her fine pale face seemed inspired; 
then, turning from Mr. Halford, she fell on her knees beside 
the bed. "Lilly, my darling, you will not die ; God will 
give you back to me !" 

Mr. Halford was silenced, but not finally. I have said 
he was not a man of sensitive honor; and Milicent's beauty 
and character, beyond all opposition, stimulated his passion 
to the highest. The scene just related was repeated again 
and again, until any heart less firm, or courage less noble 
than Milicent's would have yielded under the weary conflict. 
Mentally and physicall)? she was exhausted ;.but one hope 
sustained her sinking strength — in spite of Dr. Conyers's 
^rs and the disadvantages of her position, Lilly was slowly 
but certainly improving. When well enough to be moved, 
they would change their quarters secretly, and escape this 
e^amefril and bootless persecution. 

Winter had set in oUce more, and Milicent had arrived 
one morning, weary and iU, at the house of one of her pu- 
pils! The young lady was not ready for her lesson, and the 
teacher sat down by the piano to wait. She was looking 
listlessly round the room, when her eye fell upon a letter- 
lying on a table near her. She uttered no exclamation, but 
the blood rushed to her pale cheeks, and her pulses beat 
with a passionate force long since subdued, she had thought. 
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The letter was to the mistress of the house, and ux Luke 
Forrester's handwriting. She still held the letter in her 
hand, her eyes devouring the cover, and burning with an 
almost uncontrollable desire to read the indosure, when the 
lady to whom it was addressed entered the room. Mi- 
licent dropped the letter ; she looked pale as death ; her glit- 
tering eyes seemed to throw a strange light over her passive 
&ce — every &culty was concentrated into that of hearing. 

^^ Madam^" she said at length, with a great effort, ^^ ex- 
cuse what must seem so strange to you. I thought I heard 
the voice, and recognised the footsteps of an old friend of 
my Other's. This is his writing. Is Mr. Forrester in the 
house ?" The lady smiled and looked behind her. 

" I had been sent by my friend to beg an interview, to 
explain a little as he conmianded ; but he has no fidth in his 
ambassador. My dear IVCss Tyrrell, is this your &ther'8 
friend ?" 

^' Milicent I" There was an intense depth of passion 
and pity in the accent. Did he love her still ? What with- 
held her from throwing herself into his yearning arms, now 
that that doubt was solved ? 

" My love— my wife — am I forgiven ?" 

What need of more, when every reader glimpses the 
vulgar details? Love loses its tender bloom under the 
common hand. That Luke had sought Milicent from the 
time he learned she had left her uncle's fiunily up to the 
present hour, resolved once more, to urge the heart he 
could not believe was false to him, and had found her 
nobler, we know — ^perfected, he said — ^requires nothing 
more than statement; and if I yielded to my bent, and 
described at length the happiness of their after-lives, which 
seemed the fruition of youth's golden hopes, it might excite 
the sneer of the incredulous, and .throw the doubt of fiction 
over all. 
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fHE newspapers of 1810 contain a few brief paragraphs 
) — cold, bare, and partial as a tombstone, relative to 
a fflngnlar and, to my thinking, instructive passage 
in the domestic annals of the country, with which I hap- 
pened to be intimately acquainted. The impression it 
produced on me at the time was vivid and profoimd, and a 
couple of lines in a Liverpool journal the other day, curtly 
annoimcing the death of a Madame L'Estrange, recalled 
each incident as freshly to memory as if graven there but 
yesterday ; and moreover induced ine to pen the following 
narrative, in wMch, now that I can do so without the risk 
of giving pain or offence to any one, I have given the 
whole affair, divested of coloring, disguise, or concealment. 
My father, who had influence with the late Lord Bexley, 
then Mr. Vansittart, procured me, three weeks after I came 
of age, a junior clerkship in one of the best paid of our 
Government offices. In the same department were two 
young men, my seniors by six or seven years only, of the 
names of Martin Travers &nd Edward Capel. Their sala- 
ries were the same — three hundred pounds a year, — and 
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both had an equal chance for promotion to the vacancy 
likely soon to occur, either by the death or superannuation 
of Mr. Rpwdell, an aged and ailing chief clerk. I had 
known them slightly before I entered the office, inasmuch 
as our fimiilies visited in the same society, and we were very 
soon especially intimate with eadi other. They were, I 
found, fast fiiends, though differing greatly in character and 
temperament. I liked Martin Travers much the best of the 
two. He was a handsome, well grown, frank spoken, gene- 
rous young man, and never have I known a person so full 
of buoyant life as he, — of a temper so constantly gay and 
cheerful. Capel was of a graver, more saturnine dispoffltion, 
with lines about the mouth indicative of iron inflexibility of 
nerve and will ; yet withal a hearty fellow enough, and living, 
as was suspected, quite up to his income, if not to something 
considerably over. I had not been more than about three 
months in the office, when a marked change was perceptible 
in both. Gradually they had become cold, distant, and at 
last utterly estranged from each other; and it was suggested 
by several amongst us, that jealousy as to who should suc- 
ceed to Rowdell's snug salary of six hundred a year, might 
have produced the evidently bad feeling between them. 
This might, I thought, have generated the lowering cloud 
hourly darkening and thickening upon Capel's brow, but 
could scarcely account for the change in Martin Travers. 
He whose contagious gaiety used to render dulness and ill- 
humor impossible in his presence, was now fitftil, moody, 
h'ascible ; his daily tasks were no longer gone through with 
the old cheerful alacrity ; and finally — ^for he was morbidly 
impatient of being questioned — ^I jumped to the conclusion 
— ^partly from some half words dropped, and partly from 
knowing where they both occasionally visited — that the 
subtle influence which from the 'days of Helen downwards 
— and I suppose upwards — ^has pleased and plagued man- 
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land, was at the bottom of the matter. I was quite right, 
and proof was not long waited for. I was walking early 
one Evening along Kccadilly with Travers — ^who appeared, 
by-the-by, to wish me further, though he was too polite to 
say so — ^when we came suddenly upon Capel. I caught his 
arm, and insisted that he e^ould take a turn with us as he 
used to do. I thought that possibly a quiet word or two on 
the beauty and excellence of kindly brotherhood amongst 
men, might lead to a better feeling between them. I was 
deucedly mistaken. My efforts in that line — awkwardly 
enough made, I dare say — ^proved utterly abortive, Capel 
indeed turned back, rather than, as I supposed, fussily per- 
sist in going on ; but both he and Travers strode on as 
stiffly as grenadiers on parade — their cheeks flushed, their 
eyeis alight with angry emotion, and altogether sullen and 
savage as bears. 'What seemed odd, too, when Travers 
tnmed sharply round within a short distance of Hyde Park 
Corner, with a scarcely disguised intention of shaking us o% 
Capel whirled round as quickly, as if quite as resolutely 
determined not to be shaken off; whilst I, considerably 
alarmed by the result of the pacific overture I had ventured 
upon, did, of course, the same. We stalked on inr silence, 
till just as we reached Hoby's, and a Mr. Hervey, with his 
daughter Constance, turned suddenly out of St. James's 
street. I was fiery hot to the tips of my ears in an instant. 
Travers and Capel stopped abruptly, stared fiercely at each 
other, and barely recovered presence of mind in sufficient 
time to lift their hats in acknowledgment of Mr. Hervey's 
brief greeting, and the lady's slight bow, as, after half 
pausing, they passed on. It was all clear enough now. My 
two gentlemen had come to Piccadilly in the hope of meet- 
ing with Constance Hervey, and accompanying her home ; 
fimstrated in this, they ha(d determined not to lose. sight of 
each other; nor did they for three mortal hours, during 
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which, anxiety lest their ranoon^os ill-humor should break 
out into open quarrel, kept me banging about from post to 
pillar with them — a sullen companionship so utterly weari- 
some, that I had several times half a mind to propose that 
they should fight it out at once, or toss up whibh should 
jump for the other's benefit into the Thames. At length 
ten o'clock struck, and it appearing to be mutually oouoluded 
that a visit to Kensington was no longer possible, a sour 
expression of relief escaped them, and our very agreeable 
party separated. 

A very dangerous person in such a crisis was, I knew, this 
Constance Hervey, though by no means a catch in a peca-^ 
niary sense for well connected yoimg men with present 
salaries of three hundred a year, and twice as much in near 
expectancy. Her, fiither who had once held his head pretty 
high in the commercial world, had not -long since become 
bankrupt, and they were now living upon an annuity of 
little more, I understood, than a hundred pounds, so secured 
to Mr. Hervey that his creditors could not touch it. This 
consideration, however, is one that weighs but little with 
men in the condition of mind of Capel and Travers, and I 
felt that once enthralled by Constance Hervey's singular 
beauty, escape, or resignation to disappointment was very 
difficult and hard to bear. She was no &vorite of mine, 
just then, by the way. I had first seen her about three 
years previously — and even then, whilst yet the light, the 
simplicity, the candor, of young girlhood lingered over, and 
softened the rising graces of the woman, I read in the full 
depths of her dark eyes an exultant consciousness of beauty, 
and the secret instinct of its power. Let me, however, in 
fairness state that I had myself— moon-calf that I must have 
been — made sundry booby, blushing advances to the youth- 
ful beauty, and the half-amused, half^erisive merriment 
with which they were received, gave a twist, no doubt, to 
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my opinion of the merits of a person so proTokingly blind 
to mine. Be this as it may, there could be no question that 
Constance Hervey was now a very farming woman, and I 
was grieved only, not surprised, at the bitter rivalry that 
had ^rung up between Travers and Capel — a rivalry which 
each successive day but fed and strengthened. 

Capel appeared to be fast losing all control over his 
temper and mode of life. He drank freely — that was quite 
dear ; gambled, it was said, and rumors of debt, protested 
bDls, ready money raised at exorbitant interest on the &ith 
of bis succeeding to R^wdell's post, flew thick as hail about 
the office. . Should he obtain the coveted six hundred a 
year, Constance Hervey would, I doubted not — ^first &vorite 
as Travers now seemed to be — condescend to be Mrs. Capel. 
This, not very complimentary opinion, I had been mentally 
lepeating some dozen times with more than ordinary bitter- 
nes8 as I sat alone one evening after dinner in our little 
dining-room in Golden square, when the decision came. 
The Governor being out, I had perhaps taken a few extra 
fflasses of wine, and nothing, in my experience, so lights up 
Ld inflames t;nder or exSperatbg reminiscences as fine 
old port. 

" Rat-tat-tat-tat." It was unmistakably Traverses knock, 
and boisterously hilarious too, as in the olden time, before 
any Constance Hervey had emerged from pinafores and 
tuckers to distract and torment mankind, and more espe- 
cially well-to-do Government clerks. The startled maid- 
servant hastened to the door, when in bounced Travers — 
radiant — ablaze ^with triumph. 

"Hollo, Travers! Why, where the deuce do you 
spring from, eh ?•?' 

" From Heaven ! Paradise ! — ^the presence of an angel 
at all events!'' 

" There, there, that will do ; I quite understand." 
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" No you don't, Ned. Nobody but myself can under- 
stand, imagine, guess, dream of the extent, the vastness of 
the change that has come over my life. Firstly, then — ^but 
this is nothing — ^Rowdell is at length superannuated, and I 
am to have his place.'' 

He paused a moment ; and I, with certainly a more than 
half envious sneer, said — *^ And upon the strength of that 
piece of luck you have proposed to Constance Hervey, and 
been accepted— of course.'' 

" JiUnlate — yes I Feel how my pulse throbs I It i0 four 
hours since, and still my brain lightens, and my eyes dazzle 
with the tumultuous joy. Do not light the candles ; I shall 
grow calmer in this twilight." 

^* Confound his raptures," was my internal ejaculati<^. 
^^YHiy the mischief couldn't he take them somewhere 
else ?" I however said nothing, and he presently resumed 
the grateful theme. " You will be at the wedding, of course. 
And by-the-by, now I think of it, havent I heard Constance 
say she especially remembers you for something — I for- 
get exactly what— but something pleasant and amusing — 
very!" 

My face kindled to a flame, and I savagely whirled the 
easy chair in which I sat two or three yards back from the 
fire-light before speaking.' " I am extremely obliged to the 
lady, and so, I dare say, is poor Capel, who, it seems, has 
been so carelessly thrown over." 

"Carelessly thrown over!" rejoined Travers, sharply. 
" That is a very improper expression. If he has, as I fear, 
indulged in illusions, he has been only self-deceived. . Still, 
his double disappointment grieves me. It seems to cast — 
though there is no valid reason that it should do so— a 
shadow on my conscience." 

We were both silent for some time. I was in no mood 
for talking, and he sat gazing dreamily at the fire. I knew 
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very well whose face he saw there. I had seen it myself in 
the same place a hmidred times. 

"There is another drawback, Ned," he at length resumed. 
" Our marriage must be deferred six months at the least. I 
have but about two hundred pounds in ready money, and 
the lease and furniture of the house we shall require would 
cost at least double that.'' 

"Any respectable establishment would credit you for 
the furniture upon the strength of your greatly increased 
salary.'* 

" So I urged ; but Constance has such a perfect horror of 
debt — arlsdng no doubt from her Other's misfortunes, — that 
she positively insists that we must wait till everything requir- 
ed in our new establishment can be paid for when purchased. 
I could, I thuik, raise the money upon my own acceptance, 
but should Constance hear that I had done so, she would, I 
fear, withdraw her promise." 

" Stuff and nonsense ! Sue hundred a year cannot be ^ 
picked up every day." 

** You do not know Constance Hervey. But come ; I 
must have patience I Six — ^nine months are not a lifetime. 
Good-by. I knew you would be rejoiced to hear of my 
good fortune." 

" Oh, of course, — ^particularly'delighted, in feet ! Good 
evening." I have slept better than I did that night. 

It was Sunday evening when Travers called on me, and 
Capel'did not make his appearance at the office till the 
Friday following, his excuse being urgent private business. 
Harassing business, if that were so, it must have been, for 
a sharp fever could scarcely have produced a greater change 
for the worse in his personal appearance. He was mentally 
changed as greatly. He very heartily congratulated Tra- 
vers on his promotion, and took moreover the first opportu- 
nity of privately assuring him that bis (Capel's) transient &ncy 
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for Miss Hervey had entirely passed away, and he cordially 
complimented his former rival on having succeeded in that 
quarter also. This was all remarkably queer, Z thought; 
but Travers, £rom whose mind a great load seemed taken, 
willingly believed him, and they were better friends than 
ever ; Capel, the more thoroughly, it seemed, to mark his 
acquiescent indifference, accompanying Travers once or 
twice to the Herveys. So did I; though I would have 
given something the first time to have been anywhere else ; 
for if a certain kneeling down, garden-arbor scene did not 
play about the lady's coral lips, and gleam for a moment from 
the comers of her bewildering eyes, my pulse was-as steady 
and temperate just then, as it is now, after the frosts of 
more than sixty winters have chilled its beatings. She was, 
however, very kind and courteous, a shade too considerately 
gentle and patronii^ng, perhaps, and I became a rather 
frequent visitor. An ancient aunt, and a very worthy soul, 
lived with them, with whom I now and then took a turn at 
backgammon, whilst the affianced couple amused themselves 
with chess — such chess ! Travers was, I knew, a superior 
player, but on these occasions he hardly appeared to know 
a queien from a rook, or a bishop from a pawn. They were 
thus absurdly engaged one evening, when I made a disco- 
very which, if it did not much surprise, greatly pained and 
somewhat alarmed me. Aunt Jane had left the room on 
some household intent, and I, partly concealed in the recess 
where I sat, by the window-curtain, silently contemplated 
the queer chess-playing, the entranced delight of the lover, 
and the calm, smiling graciousness of the lady. I have felt 
in a more enviable frame of mind, — ^more composed, more 
comfortable than I did just then, but, good lord 1 what was 
my innocent little pit-pat compared with the storm of hate,, 
and fury, and despair, which found terrific expression in the 
countenance that, as attracted by a slight noise I hastily 
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looked ap, met my view I It was Capel's. He had entered 
the room, the door being ajar, miobserved, and was gsaangj 
as he supposed, mimarked, at the chess-players. I was so 
startled that I, mechanically as it were, sprang to my feet, 
and as I did so, Capel's features by a strong effort of will, 
resumed their ordinary expression, save for the deathly 
pallor that remained, and a nervous quivering of the upper 
lip which could not be instantly mastered. I was more than 
satisfied as to the true nature of smooth-seeming Mr. Capel's 
sentiments towards the contracted couple, but as they had 
observed nothing, I thought it wisest to hold my peace. I 
could, however, not help smiling at the confiding simplicity 
with which Travers, as we all three walked homewards 
together, sought counsel of Capel as to the readiest means 
of raising, — ^unknown to Miss Hervey, — the funds necessary 
to be obtained before prudence, as interpreted by that lady, 
would permit his marriage. Slight help, thought I, for such 
a purpose will be afforded by the owner of the amiable 
countenance I saw just now. 

It was just a week after this that thunder fell upon our 
office by the discovery that sixteen hundred pounds in Bank 
of England notes, sent in by different parties, late on the 
previous day, had disappeared, together with a memoran- 
dum-book containing the numbers and dates. Great, it may 
1>e imagined, was the consternation amongst us all, and a 
vigorous investigation, which however led to nothing, was 
immediately instituted. Capel, who showed extraordinary 
zeal in the matter, went, accompanied by one of the chief 
clerks, to the parties from whom the notes had been received, 
for fresh lists, in order that payment might be stopped. On 
their return, it was given out that no accurate, reliable list 
could be obtained. This, it was afterwards found, was a 
ruse adopted in order to induce the thief or thieves to more 
readily attempt getting the notes into circulation. 
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This occurred in the beginning of September, and aboat 
the middle of October, Travers suddenly informed me that 
he was to be married on the following Monday, — this was 
Tuesday. The lease of a house at Hammersmith had, he 
said, been agreed for, the furniture ordered, and everything 
was to be completed and paid for by the end of the present 
week. "And the money — ^the extra two hundred and 
odd pounds required^— iiow has that been obtained ?** " Of 
my uncle, Woolridge, a mBrrmge-gi/tj though he won't, I 
believe, be present at the wedding," returned the bride- 
groom-elect with a joyous chuckle. I was quite sure from 
his manner, as well as from my knowledge of his uncle's 
penurious character, that this was a deception. Constance 
Hervey's scruples, I had always thought, now that it was 
certain his next quarter's salary would be one hundred and 
fifty pounds, were somewhat overstrained and unreasonable 
— still I was vexed that he had stooped to deceive her by 
such a subterfuge. It was, however, no especial affidr of 
mine, and I reluctantly accepted his invitation to dine at 
the Herveys with him on the last day of his bachelorhood, 
that is on the following Sunday. Capel was invited, but 
he refused. I also decHiied, and resolutely, to attend the 
wedding. That would, I felt, be tm peu trqp fort just 
then. 

A very pleasant party assembled at Mr. Hervey's on 
the afternoon of that terrible Sunday, and we were cheer- 
fully chatting over the dessert, when the servant girl an- 
nounced that four gentlemen were at the door who said 
they raust see Mr. Travers instantly. 

" MuBt see me !" exclaimed Travers. " Very perempto- 
ry upon my word. With your leave, sir, — yours, Constance, 
I will see these very determined gentlemen here. Bid them 
walk in, Susan.'* 

Before Susan could do so, the door opened, and in 
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walked the strangers vrithout invitation. One of them, a 
square, thickset, bullet-headed man, it instantly struck me I 
had been in company with before. Oh ! to be sure ! — ^he 
was the officer who conducted the investigation in the mat- 
ter of the stolen notes. What on earth could he want 
there — or with Travers ? 

" You paid, Mr. Travers," said he bluntly, " something 
over four hundred pounds to these two gentlemen yester- 
day ?" 

" Yes, certainly I did ; no doubt about it." 
"Will you tell us, then, if you please, where you 
obtained the notes in which you made those payments ?" 

** Obtained them — where I obtained them ?" said Travers, 
who did not, I think, immediately recognise the officer. 
** To be sure. Four of them — ^four fifties, — ^I have had by 

jDae for some time ; — and — and " 

"The two one-hundred pound notes, — ^how about them?" 
quietly suggested the man, seeing Travers hesitate. 

Travers, more confused than alarmed, perhaps, but white 
as the paper on which I am writing, glanced hurriedly 
around, — ^we had all impulsively risen to our feet — ^till his 
eye rested upon Constance Hervey's eagerly attentive coun- 
tenance. " I received them," he stammered, repeating, I 
was sure, a falsehood, " from my uncle, Mr. Woolridge, of 
Tottenham." 

" Then, of course you' will have no objection to accom- 
pany us to your uncle, Mr. Woolridge, of Tottenham ?" 

" Certainly not ; but not now. To-morrow, — ^you see I 
am engaged now." 

" I am sorry to say, Mr. Travers, that you micst go with 
us. Those two notes were amongst the stolen from the 
office to which you belong." 

There was a half-stifled scream — a broken sob, and but 
for me Constance Hervey would have fiillen senseless on 



the floor. Travers was in the merciless grasp of the officers, 
who needlessly harried him off, spite of his frantic entreaties 
for a brief delay. The confusion and terror of snch a scene 
may be imagined, not described. Although at first some- 
what staggered, five minutes had not passed before I felt 
thoroughly satisfied that Travers was the victim of some 
diabolical plot ; and I pretty well guessed of whose concoc- 
tion. An untruth, he had no doubt been guilty of, through 
fear of displeasing his betrothed, — but guilty of stealing 
money — of plundering the office ! — bah ! — ^the bare suppo- 
sition was an absurdity. 

As soon as Miss Hervey was sufficiently recovered to 
listen, I endeavored to reason with her in this sense, but 
she could not sufficiently command her attention. ^' My 
brain is dizzy and confused as yet,'' she said ; ^^ do you 
follow, and ascertain, as &r as possible, cUl the truth, — the 
worst truth. I shall be calmer when you return." 

I did so, and in less than two hours I was again at Ken- 
sington. Travers was locked up, after confessing that his 
statement of having received the hundred-pound notes of 
his uncle Woolridge, was untrue. He would probably be 
examined at Bow Street the next day — ^his wedding day, as 
he had fondly dreamed ! 

I found Constance Hervey — unlike her father and aunt, 
who were moaning and lamenting about the place like dis- 
tracted creatures — perfectly calm and self-possessed, though 
pale as Parian marble. I told her all, — all I had heard and 
seen, and all that I had suspected. Her eyes kindled to 
intensest lustre as I spoke. " I have no doubt," she said, 
" that your suspicions point the right way, but proo^ con- 
fronted as we shall be by that wretched falsehood, will, I 
fear, be difficult. But I will not despair ; the truth will, I 
trust, ultimately prevail. And remember, Thornton," she 
added, " that we count entirely upon you." She gave me 
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her hand on saying this ; I clutched it with ridiculous enthu- 
siasm, and blurted out, — ^as if I had been a warlike knight 
instead of a peaceable clerk, — " You may. Miss Hervey, to 
the death !'' In fact, at that particular moment, although 
by no means naturally pugnacious, and moreover of a 
somewhat delicate constitution, I think I should have 
proved an ugly customer had there been anybody in the 
way to fight with. This, however, not being the case, I 
consulted with Mr. Hervey as to what legal assistance ought 
to be secured, and it was finally determined that I should 
request Mr. Elkins, a solicitor residing in Lothbury, to take 
Travers's instructions, and that Mr.' Alley, the barrister, 
should be retained to attend at Bow Street. This matter 
settled, I took my leave. 

I had a very unsatisiactory account to render on the 
morrow evening to the anxious fiunily at Kensington. 
Travers's appearance at Bow Street had been deferred at 
the request of his soUcitor to Wednesday, in order that the 
individual fi*om whom the prisoner now declared he had re- 
ceived the stolen notes might be communicated with. The 
explanation given by Travers to the solicitor was briefly 
thus: — ^About seven months previously he had amassed a con- 
siderable sum in guineas, — then bearing a high premium, 
although it was an offence at law to dispose of them for 
more in silver or notes than their nominal value. Somebody 
— Mr. Capel, he was pretty sure, but would not be positive 
— ^mentioned to him the name of one Louis Brocard, of No, 
18 Brewer Street, as a man who would be likely to give 
him a good price for his gold, Travers accordingly saw 
Bi'ocard, who, after considerable haggling, paid him two 
hundred pounds in Bank of England notes — ^four fifties, — 
for one hundred and sixty-two guineas. That lately he, 
Travers, had often mentioned to Capel, that he wished to 
raise, as secretly as possible, on his own personal security, a 
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sum of at least two hundred pounds, and that Capel^— thishe 
was sure o^ as not more than a month had elapsed — Capd 
had advised him to apply to Louis Brocard for asostance. 
He had done so, and Brocard had given him the two one- 
hundred pound notes in exchange for a note of hand, at 
six months' date, for two hundred and twenty pounds. I 
had obtained temporary leave of absence from the office, 
and at the solicitor's request I accompanied him to Brewer 
Street* Brocard, — a strong-foatured, swarthy emigre from 
the south of France — ^Languedoc, Ibelieve — whohadbeenin 
this country since '02, and spoke English fluently, was at home, 
and I could not help thinking from his manner expecting, 
and prepared for some such vii^t. Thei^lTwas a young woman 
with him — ^his niece, he said — Marie Deschamps, of the same 
cast of features as himself but much handsomer, and with 
dark fiery eyes, that upon the least excitement seemed to 
bum like lightning. Brocard confirmed Traverses statement 
without hesitation as to the purchase of the gold and the 
discount of the bill. " In what money did you pay the two 
hundred pounds for which you received the acceptance ?" 
asked the solicitor. 

" I will tell you," replied Brocard coolly. " Marie, give 
me the pocket-book from the desk — the red one. Septemr 
ber 26th," he continued, after adjusting his spectacles, 
" Martin Travers, four fifty Bank of England notes," — ^and 
he read off the dates and numbers, of which I possess no 
memoranda. 

" Why, those are the notes," exclaimed Mr. Elkins, very 
much startled, and glancing at a list in his hand, '^ which 
you paid Mr. Travers for the gold, and which you and 
others I could name, knew he had not since parted with 1" 

A slight flush crossed the Frenchman's brow, and the 
niece's eyes gleamed with fierce expression at these words. 
The emotion thus displayed was but momentary. 
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**You are mirinformed," said Brocard. "Here is a 
memoraDdom made at that time (March 3d) of the notes 
paid for the gold. You can read it yourself. The largest 
in amount, you will see, was a twenty." 

^* Do you mean to persist in asserting," said Mr. Elkins, 
after several moments of dead silence, " that you did not 
pay Mr. Travers for his bill of exchange in two one-hundred 
jpound notes ?" 

" Persist," exclaimed the Frenchman. " I don't under- 
stand your 'persist!' I have told you the plain truth. 
Persist— ^rWew /" 

I was dumbfounded. " Pray, Monsieur Brocard,'* said 
the solicitor, suddenly," do you know Mr. tJapel ?" 

The swarthy flush was plainer now, and not so transitory. 
" Capel — Capel," he muttered, averting his fece towards his 
niece. " Do we know Capel, Marie ?" 

" No doubt your niece does, Mr. Brocard," said the soli- 
citor with a siiarp sneer, "or that eloquent face of hers 
belies her.'' 

In truth, Marie Deschamps' features were aflame with 
confused and angry consciousness; and her brilliant eyes 
sparkled with quick ire, as she retorted — "And if I do, 
what then ?" 

" Nothing, .perhaps^ young lady ; but my question was 
addressed to your uncle." 

" I have nothing more to say," rejoined Brocard. " I 
know nothing of the hundred-pound notes ; very little of 
Mr. Capel, whom now, however, I remember. And pray, 
sir," he added, with a cold, malignant smile — " did I not 
hear this morning, that Martin Travers informed the offi- 
cers that It was a relation, an uncle, I believe, from whom 
he received the said notes — stolen notes, it seems? He 
wiU endeavor to inculpate some one else by-and-by, I dare 
say." 
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There was no parrying this thrust, and we came away, 
much distnrbed and disoonraged. I remamed late that 
evening at Kensington, talking the unfortmiate matter oyer ; 
but hope, alas ! of a safe deliverance for poor Travers ap- 
peared imposfflble, should Brocard permst in his statement. 
The prisoner's lodgings had been minutely searched, but no 
trace of the still missing fourteen hundred pounds had been 
discovered there. Constance Hervey appeared to be greatr 
ly struck by my account of Marie Deschamps' appearance 
and demeanor, and made me repeat each circumstance over 
and over again. I could not comprehend how this could so 
much interest h^r at such a time. 

Brocard repeated his statement on oath, at Bow Street, 
and Mr. Alley's cross-examination &iled to shake his testi- 
mony. The first declaration made by Travers necessarily 
deprived his after protestations, vehement as they were, of 
all respect ; but I could not help feeling surprise that the 
barrister's suggestion that it was absurd to suppose that a 
man in possession of the very large sum that had been 
stolen, would have borrowed two hundred pounds at an 
exorbitant interest, was treated with contempt. All that, 
it was hinted, was a mere colorable contrivance to be used 
in case of detection. The prisoner feared to put too many 
of the notes in circulation at once, and the acceptance 
would have been paid for in the stolen moneys, and so on. 
Finally, Travers was committed for trial, and bail waa 
refused. 

As the star of the unfortunate Travers sank in disastrous 
eclipse, that of Capel shone more brilliantly. There was no 
doubt that he would succeed, on his rival's conviction, to 
the vacated post ; and some eight or nine weeks afler 
Travers had been committed, circumstances occurred which 
induced me to believe that he would be equally successfiil 
in another respect, I must also say that Capel evinced from 
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the first mnch sorrow for his old friend's lamentable Ml ; he 
treated the.notioa of his being guiltless with disdain, and 
taking me one day aside, he said he should endeavor to get 
Brocard ont of the country before the day of trial either by 
fidr means or by ti{^[»ng him the Alien Act. ^' In £Eict," he 
added, with some confusion of manner, ^' I have &ithfully 
promised Miss Hervey, that for her sake, though she can 
have no more doubt of his guilt than I have, no effort 
shall be spared to prevent his legal conviction ; albeit, life 
without character will be, I think, no great boon to him." 

" For Aer sake ! You, JSdward Capel, have fidthfully 
promised Miss Hervey to attempt this for her sakfe !" I 
exdaimed, as soon as I could speak for sheer astonishment. 

**Aye, truly; does that surprise you, Thornton?" he 
added with a half-bitter, half Malvolio smile. 

" Supremely ; and if it be as your manner intimates, why 
then. Frailty, thy name in very truth is " 

** Woman I" broke in Capel, taking the word out of my 
mouth. " No doubt of it, from the days of Eve till ours. 
But come, let us return to business." 

I had been for some time grievously perplexed by the 
behavior of Qonstance Hervey. Whenever I had called 
at Kensington, I found, that though at times she appeared 
to be on the point of breaking through a self-imposed 
restraint, all mention of Travers, as far as possible, was 
avoided, and that some new object engrossed the mind of 
Constance to the exclusion of every other. What a light 
^d this revelation of Capel's throw on her conduct and its 
motives I And it was such a woman as that, was it, that I 
had enshrined in the inmost recesses of my heart, and 
worshipped as almost a divinity ! Great Gk>d I 

These thoughts were trembling on my lips, when a brief 
note was brought me: — "Miss Hervey's compliments to 
Mr. Edward Thornton, and she would be obliged i^ late as 

11 
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it 1!^ ^c will hasten to Kensington immediately." I had 
never seen a line of her's before in my life, and it was won- 
derful how all my anger, suspicion, scorn, vanished — exhaled, 
before those little fly-stroke characters ; so much that — ^but, 
no, I won't expose mysel£ A hack soon conveyed me to 
Kensington ; Mr. Hervey, Constance, and good Aunt Jane 
were all there in the parlor, evidently in expectation of my 
arrival. Miss Hervey proceeded to business at once. 

" You have not seen Marie Deschamps lately, I believe?" 

" Not I ! The last time I saw her was in Bow Street, 
whither she accompanied her scoundrel of an uncle." 

" Well, you must see her again tormorrow. She is 
deeply attached to Mr. Capel, and expects that he will 
marry her as soon as Martin Travers is convicted, and he, 
Capel, has secured the vacant place." 

" Ha I" 

"Mr. Capel," continued Miss Hervey, and a glint of 
sparklbg sun-light shot from her charming eyes, " has been 
foolish enough to prefer another person, — at least so I am 
instructed by papa, with whom the gentleman left this 
note, not yet opened, addressed to me, some three hours 
since. I can imagine its contents, but let us see." 

I cannot depict in words the scorn, contempt, pride, — 
triumph, too, — that ffwept over that beautiful countenance. 
" Very impassioned and eloquent, upon my word," she said; 
" I only wonder such burning words did not fire the paper. 
Now,^Mr. Thornton, you must see this forsaken damsel, 
Marie Deschamps, and acquaint her with Mr. Capel's incon- 
stancy. She will require proofs— it shall be afforded her. 
In answer to this missive, I shall appoint Mr. Capel to see 
me here to-morrow evening at seven o'clock. Do you bring 
her by half-past six, and place yourselves in yon little ante- 
room, where everything done here, and every word spoken, 
can be distinctly seen and heard. This well managed, I am 
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greatly deceived in those southern eyes of hers if the ini- 
quitons plot, of which no doubt rfie holds the clue, will not 
receive an unlooked-for solution." 

^^ Charming I glorious! beautiful!" I was breaking into 
6cl(xt3 of enthusiastic admiration, but Miss Hervey, who was 
too earnest and excited to listen patiently to rhapsodies, cut 
me short with "My dear sir, it's getting very late; and 
there is, you know, much to be done to-morrow." It's not 
pleasant to be let down so suddenly when you are particu- 
larly stilty, but as 1 was by this time pretty well used to it, I 
submitted with the best possible gi*ace, and, after receiving 
some other explanations and directions, took leave. 

I obtained an interview without difficulty on the follow- 
ing morning with Marie Deschamps, just before office hours, 
and in her uncle's absence. She was curious to know the 
object of my visit ; but her manner, though free and gay, 
was carefully guarded and unrelenting, till I gradually and 
cautiously introduced the subject of Capel's infidelity. It 
was marvellous how, as each sentence fell upon her ear, her 
figure stiffened into statue-like rigidity, and her eyes kindled 
with fiery passion. " Kthis be so," she said, when I ceased 
speaking, " he is playing with his life ! Is she the lady I 
passed a fortnight since, when with him in the Park?" 
*' Describe the lady, and I will tell you." She did so; it was 
the exact portrait of Miss Hervey, and so I told her. *' I 
had a misgiving at the time," she said ; " and if it prove 
true — ^but I will believe, after what has passed, only my own 
eyes and ears." 

This was all we desired ; a satisfactory arrangement was 
agreed upon and I left her, not without hugging self-gratu- 
lation that I was not the recreant sweetheart about to be 
caught in flagrante delicto by such a damsel. 

I watched Capel that day with keen attention. He was 
much excited, it was evident, and withal ill at ease ; there 
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was a nervons appreliensiTeness in his manner and aspect I 
had never before noticed, over which, however, from time, 
to time quick flashes of exultation glimmered, sparkled, and 
then vanished. Is it, thought I, t^e shadow of a nnister 
catastrophe that already projects,, overawes, and appals^umf 
It might be. 

Marie Deschamps and I were ensconced pnnctiially at 
the hour named in the little slip of a closet oonmmnicatihg 
with the Herveys' up-stairs sitting-room. Nobody appeared 
there till about five minutes to seven, when Constance, 
charmingly attired, and looking divinely — ^though mndi 
agitated I could see through all her assumed firmness — 
entered, and seated herself upon a small couch, directly in 
front of the tiny window through which we cautiously 
peered. " No wonder," I mentally exclaimed, ** that Capel 
has been beguiled of all sense or discretion !" 

In reply to Marie Deschamps' look of jealous yet admir- 
ing surprise, I whispered, pointing to the neat but poor 
ftimiture, " Capel expects, you know, soon to have six hun- 
dred a year." " Ah," she rejoined, in the same tone, " and 
in this country gold is God!" "And all the Saints in 
yours, I believe ; but hark I there is a knock at the door ; 
it is he, no doubt." 

Comparatively dark as the closet was, I could see the 
red, swarthy color come and go on the young woman's 
cheeks and forehead ; and I fancied I could hear the violent 
and hurried beatiog of her heart. Presently Mr. Capel 
entered the apartment ; his features were flushed as with 
fever, and his whole manner exhibited imcontroUable agita- 
tion. His first words were unintelligible, albeit their pur- 
port might be guessed. Miss Hervey, though much disturbed 
also, managed to say, after a few moments' awkward silence, 
and with a half-ironical yet fascinating smile, taking up, as 
she spoke, a letter which lay upon the table, "Upon my 
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vord, Mr. Capel, this abrupt proposal of yours appears to 
me, under the eiroumstances, to be smgularly ill-tuned and 
premature, besides — ^" 

The lady's discomposure had, it struck me, dissipated a 
half formed suspicion in CapePs mind that some trap or 
mystification was preparing for him, and, throwing himself 
at the feet of Constance* he gave way to a torrent of fer- 
^ vent, headlong protestation, which there could be no ques- 
tion was the utterance of genuine passion. Marie Deschamps 
te^t diis, and, but that I forcibly held her back, she would 
have burst into the room at once : as it was, she pressed her 
a^ms across her bosom with her utmost force, as if to com- 
press, keep down, the wild rage by which she was, I saw, 
shaken and convulsed. Miss Hervey appeared affected by 
Capel^s vehemence, and she insisted that he should rise and 
seat himsel£ He did so, and after a minute or so of silence, 
Constance again resolutely addressed herself to the task she 
bad determined to perform. 

" But the lady, Mr. Capel, Whom we saw you conversing 
with not long since in the Pdrk ; one Marie — ^Marie, some- 
thing !"— 

" The name of such a person as Marie Deschamps should 
not sully Miss Hervey's lips, even in jest ; — ha ! — " 

"No wonder he stopped abruptly, and turned round with 
quick alarm. Till that moment I had with difficulty suc- 
ceeded in holding the said Marie, but no sooner was her 
name thus owitemptuously pronounced, than she plucked a 
sMjjl, glittering instrument from her bodice — the half of a 
pair of Bcissors, it seemed to me, but pointed and sharp as 
a daiggei>— and drove it into my arm with such hearty good 
\«nill, that I loosed her in a twinkling. In she burst upon 
the utterly astounded Capel with a cry of rage^and ven- 
geance, and struck furiously at him right and left, at the 
same time hurlmg in his &ce the epithets of " liar !" " trai- 
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tor !'' ^' robber I" ^* yillain I" and so oh, as thick as hafl, and 
with maniacal fory. I had instantly followed, and at the 
same moment Mr. Hervey, and the officer who arrested 
Travers, came in by toother 4oor. I and Mr. Hervey 
placed ourselves before Constance, who was terribly Beared, 
for this stabbing business was more thah we had looked or 
bargained for. The officer seized Marie Deschamps' arm, 
and with some difficulty wrenched the dangerous weapon 
she wielded with such deadly ferocity from her grasp. It 
was, as I supposed, a sharpened scissors-blade, and keen, as a 
large scar on my arm still testifies, as a poniard. Capel, 
paralysed, bewildered by so unexpected and furious an 
attack, and bleeding in several places, though not seriously 
hurt, staggered back to the wall, against which he support- 
ed himself, as he gazed with haggard f^r and astonishment 
at the menacing scene before him. 

" And so you would marry that lady, thief and villain 
that you are !" continues the relentless young fury : ** she 
shall know, then, what you are ; that it was you contrived 
the stealing of the bank notes, which — " 

" Marie I" shrieked Capel, '* dear Marie I for your own 
sake, stop I I will do anything — " 

" Dog ! traitor !" she broke in, with even wilder passion 
than before, if that were possible ; " it is too late. I know you 
now, and spit at both you and your promises ! It was you, 
I say, who brought my imcle the one-hundred pound notes 
by which yo\xr friend^ Martin Travers, has been entrapped I" 

"'Tis false! the passionate, mad, jealous fool lies!?' 
shouted Capel, with frantic terror. 

" Lie do I ? Then there is not a thousand pounds' worth 
of the stolen notes concealed at this moment beneath the 
floor of your sitting-room, till an opportunity can be found 
of sending them abroad ! That, unmatched villsun that you 
are! is fidse too, perhaps?" 
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She paused from sheer exhaustion, and for a brief space 
no one spoke, so suddenly had the blow &llen. Presently 
the officer said, *^ The game is up, you see, at last, Mr. Capel ; 
you will go with me ;" and he stepped towards the unhappy 
culprit. Capel, thoroughly desperate, turned, sprang with 
surprising agility over a dining table, threw up a window- 
sash, and leapt into the street. The height was not so much, 
but his feet caught in some iron railing, and he fell head- 
feremost on the pavement, fracturing his skull frightfully. 
IBefore an hour had passed he was dead. 

Brocard contrived to escape, but the evidence of Marie 
DeschampsMid the finding of the stolen notes in accordance 
with her statement, frilly established the innocence of Tra- 
vers, and he was restored to freedom and his former position 
in iike world. He and Constance Hervey, to whom he 
owed so much, were married three months after his libera- 
tion, and I officiated, by particular desire, as bride's father. 

I had lost sight of Marie Deschamps for some twelve or 
thirteen years, when I accidentally met her in Liverpool. 
She was a widow, having married and buried a M. L'- 
Estrange, a well-to-do person there, who left her in decent 
circumstances. We spoke together of the events I have 
briefly but faithfully narrated, and she expressed much con- 
trition for the share she had taken in the conspu*acy against 
Travers. I fencied, too— it was perhaps an unjust fe-ncy, — 
that, knowing I had lately been promoted to four hundred 
a year, she wished to dazzle me with those still bright eyes 
of hers — a bootless effort, by whomsoever attempted. The 
talismanic image daguerreotyped upon my heart in the bright 
sunlight of young manhood could have no rival there, and 
is even now as fresh and radiant as when first impressed, 
albeit the strong years have done their work, yet very 
gently, upon the original. It could scarcely be otherwise, 
living visibly, as she still does, in youthful grace and beauty 
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in the person of the gay gipsy I am, please Gk>d, soon to 
*' give away," at St. Pancras' Church, as I did her grand* 
mamma, more than forty years ago, at Kensington. Con- 
stance, this Constance is, as she well knows, to be my heiress* 
Travers, her grandfiither, is now a silver-haired, yet hale, 
jocund, old man ; and so tenderly, I repeat, has Time dealt 
with his wife — the Constance Hervey of this narrative — 
that I can sometimes hardly believe her to be more than 
about three or four and forty years of age. This is, how- 
ever, perhaps only an illusion of the long and, whatever 
fools or sceptics may think or say, elevating dream that has 
pursued me throu^ youth and middle age, even unto con- 
firmed old bachelorhoods Madame L'Estrange, as before 
stated, died a short time since at Liverpool: her death, by 
influenza, the paper noticed, was sudden and unezpeoted^ 



The Purloined Letter. 



C^ T Paris, just after dark, one gusty evening in the 
^^V autumn of 18 — ^ I was enjoying the two-fold luxury 
\-^ of meditation and a meerschaum, in company with 
ray Mend C. Auguste Dupin, in his little back library, or 
book-closet, au troiaeme. No. 33, Rue Dun6t, Faubourg St. 
Germain. For an hour at least, we had maintained a profound 
silence, when the door of our apartment was thrown open, 

and admitted our old acquaintance. Monsieur G^ , the 

prefect of the Parisian police. 

We gave him a hearty welcome. The prefect sat down, 
and shortly disclosed a most perplexing case, in which his 
professional services had been in requisition. His story was 
this. ^^I have received information that a certain document, 
of the last importance, has been purloined from the royal 
apartments. The individual who purloined it is known ; this 
is beyond a doubt, for he was seen to take it. It is known 
also that it remains in his possession. The person on whom 
the theft was committed, is a certain royal personage, a 
female, over whom the holder of the document has gained 

11* 
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by this means a dangerous ascendency — her honor and peace 
arc jeopardized." 

"But this ascendency," I interposed, "would depend 
upon the robber's knowledge of the loser's knowledge of 
the robber. Who would dare " 

" The thie^" said G^ , "is the minister D , who 

dares all things — those unbecoming, as well as those becom- 
ing a man. The method of the theft was not less mgenious 
than bold. The document in question, a letter, had been 
received by the personage robbed while alone in the royal 
houdoir. During its perusal she was suddenly interrupted 
by the entrance of another exalted individual, from whom 
especially it was her wish to conceal it. After a hurried and 
vain endeavor to thrust it in a drawer, she was forced to 
place it, open as it was, upon the table. The address, how- 
ever, was uppermost ; and the contents thus unexposed, the 
letter escaped notice. At this juncture enters the minister 

D . His lynx eye immediately perceives the paper, 

recognises the hand-writing of the address, observes the 
confusion -of the person addressed, and fistthoms her secret. 
After some business transactions, hurried through in his 
ordinary manner, he produces a letter, somewhat similar to 
the one in question, opens it, pretends to read it, and then 
places it in juxtaposition to the other. Again he converses 
for some fifteen minutes upon the public affairs. At length, 
in taking leave, he takes from the table the letter to which 
he had no claim. Its rightful owner saw, but, of course, 
dared not call attention to the act in the presence of the 
third person who stood at her elbow. The minister de- 
camped, leaving his own letter, one of no importance, on 
the table. The power thus attained has, for some months 
past, been wielded for political purposes to a very dangerous 
extent. The person robbed is now thoroughly convinced, 
every day, of the necessity of reclaiming the letteu. Rut 
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^his, of course, cannot be done openly. In fine, driven to 
despair, she has committed the matter to me." 

" It is clear," said I, " as you observe, that the letter is 
still in possession of the minister ; since it is this possession, 
and not any employment of the letter, which bestows the 
power. With the employment the power departs." 

" True," said G : " and upon this conviction I pro- 
ceeded. My first care was to make thorough search of the 
minister's hotel ; and here my chief embarrassment lay iu 
the necessity of searching without his knowledge. Beyond 
all things, I have been warned of the danger which would 
result fi'om giving him reason to suspect our design." 

" But," said I, " you are quite au fait at these investi- 
gations. The Parisian police have done this thing often 
before." 

" Oh, yes ; and for this reason I did not despair. The 
habits of the minister gave me, too, a great advantage. 
He was jfrequently absent from home all nigHl. His ser- 
vants are by no means numerous. They sleep at a distance 
from their master's apartments, and being chiefly Neapoli- 
tans, are readily made drunk. I have keys, as you know, 
with which I can open any chamber or cabinet in Paris. 
For three months a night has not passed during the greater 
part of which I have not been engaged, personally, in ran- 
sacking the D Hotel. My honor is interested, and, to 

mention a great secret, the reward is enormous. So I did 
not abandon the search, until I had become frdly satisfied 
that the thief is a more astute man than myself. I fancy 
that I have investigated every nook and comer of the pre- 
mises in which it is possible that the paper can be concealed. 
Tet, peither is the letter on the person of the minister. He 
has been ^wice waylaid, as if by footpads, and his per- 
son has been rigorously searched iinder my own inspeo 
tiop." ' 
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^^ Sappose you detail,'' Bald I, ^ the particnlars of yoar 
search of the premises." 

^ Why, the &ct is, we took our time and we searched 
everywhere. I have had long experience in these affidrs. I 
took the entire building, room by room, deroting the nights 
of a whole week to each. We examined first the fumitore 
of each apartment. We opened every possible drawer ; 
and I presume you know that, to a properly-trained police 
agent, such a thing as a secrei drawer is impossible. Any 
man is a dolt who permits a ^ secret' drawer to escape him 
in a search of this kind ; the thing is so plain. There is a 
certain amount of bulk — of space — to be accounted for in 
every cabinet. Then we have accurate rules. The fiftieth 
part of a line could not escape us. After the cabinets, we 
took the chairs ; the cushions we probed with the fine long 
needles you have seen me employ. From the tables we 
removed the tops." 

« Why so ?" 

^'Sometimes the top of a table, or other sinularly 
arranged pieces of furniture, is removed by the person 
wishing to conceal an article ; then the leg is excavated, 
the article deposited within the cavity, and the top replaced[. 
The bottoms and tops of bed-posts are employed in the 
same way." 

** But could not the cavity be detected by sounding?" I 
askedt 

*^ By no means, if, when the article is deposited, a suffi- 
cient wadding of cotton be placed around it. Besides, in 
our casie, wp were obliged to proceed without noise." 

" But you could not have removed — ^you could not have 
taken tp pieces all the articles of fiimiture in which it would 
have been possible to make a deposit in the manner you 
men|}^on. A letter may be cpmpressed into a thin spiral 
roll^ not differing mucl^ in sl^ape or bulk from a l£^rge knit- 
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ting needle, and in this form it might be inserted into the 
mng of a chair, for example. Yon did not take to pieces 
allthech^rs?^ 

" Certainly not ; but we did better. We examined the 
nmgs of every chair in the hotel, and, indeed, the jointings 
of every description of fomiture, by the aid of a most 
powerful microscope. Had there been any traces of recent 
disturbance, we should not have failed to detect it instanter. 
A 4Stngle grain of gimlet-dust, or saw-dust for example, 
would have been as obvious as an apple. Any disorder in 
the glueing — any unusual gaping in the joints — ^would have 
snfBeed to insure detection.** 

" Of course, you lookied to the mirrors, between the 
boards and the plates ; and you probed the beds and the 
bedclothes, as well as the curtains and carpets ?** 

" That of course ; and when we had surveyed every par- 
ticle of furniture in this way, then we examined the house 
itself. We divided its entire sur&ce into compartments, 
which we numbered, so that none might be missed ; then 
we scrutinized each individual square inch throughout the 
premises, including the two houses immediately adjoining, 
with the microscope as before." 

" The two houses adjoining I" I exclaimed ; " you must 
have had a great deal of trouble ?" 

" We had ; but the reward offered is prodigious." 

" You explored the floors beneath the carpets ?" 

"Beyond doubt; we removed every carpet, and ex- 
amined the boards with the microscope." 

" And the paper on the walls ?" 

" Yes." 

" You looked into the cellar ?" 

" We did ; and as time and labor were of no importance, 
we dug up every one of them to the depth of four feet." 

"Then," I said, "you have been making a miscalcula- 
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tion, and the letter is not upon the premises, as you sop- 
pose." 

" I fear you are right there,'* said thd prefect. " And 
now, Dupin, what would you advise me to do ?*' 

'^ To make a thorough re-search of the premises.'- 

" That is absolutely needless,'* * replied G . " I am 

not more sure that I breathe, than I am that the letter is 
not at the hotel" 

'^ I have no better advice to give you," said Dupin. 
** You have, of course, an accurate description of the letter ?" 

^' Oh, yes !" And here the prefect, producing a memo- 
randuih-book, proceeded to read aloud a minute account of 
the internal, and especially of the extemid appearance of 
the missing document. Soon after finishing the perusal 
of this description, he took his departure, more entirely 
depressed in spirits than I had ever known the good gentle- 
man before. 

In a month afterwards he paid us another visit, and 
found us occupied very nearly as before. He took a pipe 
and a chair, and entered mto some ordmary conversation. 
At length I said- 

" Well, but, G y what of the purloined letter ? I 

presume you have at last made up your mind that there is 
no such a thing as overreaching the minister ?" 

"Too true; I made the re-examination, however, as 
Dupin suggested ; but it was all labor lost." 

"How much was the reward offered, did you say?" 
asked Dupin. 

" Why, a very great deal — a very liberal reward — I don't 
like to say how much precisely ; but one thing I wiU say, 
that I wouldn't mind giving my individual check for fifty 
thousand francs, to any one who could obtain me that 
letter. The feet is, it is becoming of more and morp 
importance every day: and the reward has been lately 
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donbled. I would really give fifty thoosand francs, every 
centime of it, to any one who would aidine in the matter." 

*^ In that case," replied Dupin, opening a drawer, and 
producing a check-book, "you may as well fill me up a 
check fi^r the amount mentioned. When you have signed- 
it, I will hand you the letter." 

I was astounded. The prefect appeared absolutely 
thunderstricken. For some minutes he remained speechless 
and motionless, looking incredulously at my Mend with 
open mouth, and eyes that seemed starting from their 
sockets; then, apparently recovering himself in some 
measure, he seized a pen, and after several pauses and 
vacant stares, finally filled up and signed a check for fifty 
thousand fi*ancs and handed it across the table to Dupin. 
The latter examined it carefully, and deposited it in his 
pocket-book; then, unlocking an escritoire^ took thence a 
letter and gave it to the prefect. This functionary grasped 
it in a perfect agony of joy, opened it with a trembling 
hand, cast a rapid glance at its contents, and then, scram- 
bling and struggling to the door, rushed at length uncere- 
moniously firom the room and firom the house, without having 
uttered a syllable since Dupin had requested him to fill up 
the check. 

When he had gone, my friend entered into some expla- 
nations. 

" The Parisian police," he said, " are exceedingly able 
in their way. They are persevering, ingenious, cunning, 
and thoroughly versed in the knowledge which their duties 
seem chiefly to demand. Thus, when G — — detailed to us 

his mode of searching the premises at the hotel D , I 

felt entire confidence in his having made a satisfactory in- 
vestigation, so fiir as his labors extended." 

" So far as his labors extended ?" said I. 

" Yes," s^d Dupin. " The measures adopted were not 
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perfection. Had the letter been deposited within the range 
of their search, these fellows would beyond a question have 
foimd it." 

I merely laughed, but he seemed quite serious in all that 
he said. 

"The measures, then," he continued, "were good in 
their kind, and well executed; their defect lay in their 
being inapplicable to the case and to the mao. A certain 
set of highly ingenious resources are, with the prefect, a 
sort of Procrustean bed, to which he forcibly adapts his 
designs. But he perpetually errs by being too deep or too 
shallow for the matter in hand ; and many a schoolboy is 
a better reasoner than he. I knew one about eight years 
of age, whose success at guessing in the game of *' even and 
odd* attracted imiversal admiration. This. game is simple, 
and is played with marbles. One player holds in his hand 
a number of these toys, and demands of another whether 
that number is even or odd. If the guess is right, the 
guesfter wins one ; if wrong, he loses one. The boy to 
whom I allude won all the marbles of the school. Of 
course he had some principle of guessiag ; and this lay in 
mere observation and admeasurement of the astuteness of 
his opponents. For example, an arrant simpleton is his 
opponent, and holding up his closed hand, asks, ^ are they 
even or odd ?' Our schoolboy replies * odd,' and loses ; but 
upon the second trial he wins, for he then says to himself, 
' the simpleton had them even upon the first trial, and his 
amount of cunning is just sufficient to make him have them 
odd upon the second; I will therefore guess odd;' he 
guesses odd, and wins. Now, with a simpleton a degree 
above the first, he would have reasoned thus ; ' This fellow 
finds that in the first instance I guessed odd, and, in the 
second, he will propose to himself, upoa the first impulse, a 
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simple variation from even to odd, as did the first simple- 
ton ; but then a second thought will suggest that this is too 
simple a variation, and finally, he will decide upon putting 
it even as before ; I will therefore guess even ;' he guesses 
even, and wins. Now this mode of reasoning in the school- 
boy, whom his fellows termed 'lucky,' what, in its last 
analysis, is it ?" : 

'' It is merely,'' I said, " an identification of the reasoner's 
intellect with that of his opponent." 

" It is," said Dupin ; " and, upon inquiring of the boy by 
what means he effected the thoroicgh identification in which 
his success consisted, I received answer as follows : — ' When 
I wish to find out how wise, or how stupid, or how good, or 
how wicked, is any one, or what are his thoughts at the 
moment, I fitshion the expression of my fiu^e, as accurately 
as possible, in accordance with the expression of his, and 
then wait to see what thoughts or sentiments arise in my 
mind or heart, as if to match or correspond with the ex- 
pression.' This response of the schoolboy lies at the bottom 
of all the spurious proAmdity which has been attributed to 
Bochefoucault, to La Bougive, to Machiavelli, and to Cam- 
panella." 

'' And the identification," I said, " of the reasoner's intel- 
lect with that of his opponent depends, if I understand you 
aright, upon the accuracy with which the opponent's intel- 
lect is admeasured ?" 

*' For its practical value it depends upon this," replied 
Dupin ; '' and the prefect and his cohort fiiil so frequently, 
first, by de&ult of this identification, and, secondly, by ill- 
admeasurement, or rather through non-admeasurement, of 
the intellect with which they are engaged. They consider 
only their own ideas of ingenuity ; and, in searching for 
anything hidden, advert only to the modes in which the^ 
would have hidden it. They are right in this much — ^that 
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their own ingenuity is a faithful representative of that of 
the mass / but when the canning of the indiyidoal felon is 
diverse in character from their own, the felon foils them of 
course. This always happens when it is above their own, 
and very usually when it is below. They have no variation 
of principle in their investigations : at best, when urged by 
some unusual emergency — ^by some extraordinary reward 
— ^they extend or exaggerate their old modes of frcKtice^ 
without touching their principles. What, for example, in 

this case of D , has been done to vary the principle of 

action ? What is all this boring, and probing, and sounding, 
and scrutinizing with the microscope, and dividing the sur- 
&ce of the building into re^stered square inches ; what is 
it all but an exaggeration of the ajopHcaHan of the one 
principle, or set of principles of search, which are based 
upon the one set of notions regarding human ingenuity, to 
which the prefect, in the long routine of his duty, has been 
accustomed ? Do you not see he has taken it for granted 
that cUl men proceed to conceal a letter — not exactly in a 
gimlet-hole bored in a chair-leg — but at least in some out- 
of-the-way hole or comer suggested by the same tenor of 
thought which would urge a man to secrete a letter in a 
gimlet-hole bored in a chair-leg ? And do you not see, also, 
that such recherches nooks for concealment are adapted only 
fbr ordinary occasions, and would be adopted only by ordi- 
nary intellects ; for, in all cases of concealment, a disposal 
of the article concealed — a disposal of it in this recherchS 
manner — ^is, in the very first instance, presumed and presu- 
mable ; and thus its discovery depends not at all upon the 
acumen, but altogether upon the mere care, patience, and 
determination of the seekers ; and where the case is of 
importance, or, what amounts to the same thing in the 
policial eyes, when the reward is of magnitude, the qualities 
in question have never been known to fail. You will now 
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understaiid what I meant in suggesting that, had the pur- 
loined lettei* been hidden anywhere within the limits of the 
prefects examination — in other words, had the principle of 
its concealment been comprehended within the principles 
of the prefect, its discovery would have been a matter alto-, 
gether beyond question. This functionary, however, has 
been thoroughly mystified ; and the remote source of his 
defeat lies in the supposition that the minister would do 
what he would have done himself— taken vast care to conceal 
the letter on account of its being so very precious. I went 
to work differently. My measures were adapted to the 
minister's capacity, with reference to the circumstances by 
which he was surrounded. I knew him as a courtier too, 
and as a bold intn^icant Such a man, I considered, could 
not fail to be aware of the ordinary policial modes of action. 
He could not have &iled to anticipate — and events have 
proved that he did not feil to anticipate — ^the waylaying to 
which he was subjected. He must have foreseen, I reflected, 
the secret investigation of his premises. His frequent 
absences from home at night, which were hailed by the 
prefect as certain aids to his success, I regarded only as 
nises to afford opportunity for thorough search to the 
police, and thus the sooner to impress them with the con- 
viction to which Gr , in fact, did finally arrive — ^the con- 
viction that the letter was not upon the premises. 1 felt, 
also,^that the whole train of thought, which I was at some 
pains in detailing to you just now, concerning the invariable 
principle of policial action in searches for articles concealed 
— ^I felt that this whole train of thought would necessarily 
pascf through the mind of the minister. It would impera- 
tively lead him to despise all the ordinary nooks of conceal- 
ment. JBe could not, I reflected, be so weak as n6t to see 
that the most intricate and remote recess of his hotel would 
be as op«n as his commonest closets to the eyes, to the 
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probes, to the gimlets, and to the microscopes of the prefect* 
I saw, in fine, that he would be driven, as a matter of 
course, to Hmplicity^ if not deliberately induced to it as a 
matter of choice. This conjecture was above or beneath 
the miderstanding of the prefect. He never once thought 
it probable or possible that the minister had deposited the 
letter immediately beneath the nose of the whole world, by 
way of best preventing any portion of that world from. 
perceiving it. 

^^ But the more I reflected upon the daring, dashing, and 
discriminating ingenuity of D ; upon the &ct that the 
document must always have been at hand^ if he intended 
to use it to good purpose ; and upon the decisive evidence, 
obtained by the prefect, that it was not hidden within the 
limits of that dignitary's ordinary search, the more satisfied 
I became that, to conceal this letter, the minister had resorted 
to the comprehensive and sagacious expedient of not attempt- 
ing to conceal it at alL 

" Full of these ideas, I prepared myself with a pair of 
green spectacles, and called one fine mommg, quite by acci^ 

dent, at the ministerial hotel. I found D at home^ 

yawning, lounging, and dawdling as usual, and pretending 
to be in the last extremity of ennuL He is, perhaps, the 
most really energetic human being now alive — ^but that is 
only when nobody sees him. 

" To be even with him, I complained of my weak eyes, 
and lamented the necessity of the spectacles, under cover of 
which I cautiously and thoroughly surveyed the whole 
apartment, while seemingly intent only upoa the conveFi- 
sation of my host» 

^' 1 paid especial attention to a large writing-table near 
which he sat, and upon which lay confusedly some miscel- 
laneous letters and other papers, with one or two musical 
instruments and a few books* Hei^e, however, after a long 
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and very deliberate soratiny, I saw nothing to excite parti- 
cular suspicion. 

^' At length my eyes, in going the circuit of the room, 
fen upon a trumpery filagree card-rack of pasteboard, that 
hung dangling by a dirty blue ribbon from a little brass 
knob just beneath the middle of the mantelpiece. In this 
rack, which had three or four compartments, were five or 
8ix'Yisiting-(&rds and a solitary letter. This last was much 
soiled and crumpled. It was torn nearly in two across the 
middle — as if a design, in the first instance, to tear it en- 
tirely up as worthless, had been altered or stayed in the 

second. It had a large black seal, bearing the D cipher 

very conspicuously, and was addressed, in a diminutive 

female hand, to D ^ the minister, himself. It was thrust 

carelessly, and even, as it seemed, contemptuously, into one 
of the uppermost divisions of the rack. 

**" "No sooner had I glanced at this letter, than I concluded 
it to be that of which I was in search. To be sure, it was 
to all appearance radically different from the one of which 
the prefect had read us so minute a description. Here the 

sealVas large and black, with the D cipher ; there, it 

was small and red, with the ducal arms of the S fitmily. 

Here the address to the minister was diminutive and femi- 
nine ; there the superscription, to a cert^ royal personage, 
was markedly bold and decided ; the size alone formed a 
point of correspondence. But then the rcidicainesa of these 
differences, which was excessive ; the dirt, the soiled and 
torn condition of the paper, so inconsistent with the true 

methodical habits of D y and so suggestive of a design 

to delude the beholder into an idea of the worthlessness of 
the document; these things, together with the hyper- 
obtrusive situation of this document, fiill in the view of 
every visitor, and thus exactly in accordance with the con- 
clusions to which I had previously arrived — these things, 
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I say, were strongly corroborative of Baspidon, in one who 
came with the intention to suspect. 

*^ I protracted my visit as long as possible, and while I 
maintained discussion with the minister upon a topic which 
I knew well had never fiuled to interest and ezdte him, I 
kept my attention really riveted upon the letter. In this 
examination I committed to memory its external appearance 
and arrangement in the rack ; and also fell at length upon 
a discovery which set at rest whatever trivial doubt I might 
have entertained. In scrutini^g the edgea of the paper, 
I observed them to be more chafed then seemed necessary. 
They presented the broken appearance which is manifested 
when a stiff paper, having been once folded and pressed 
with a folder, is refolded in a reverse direction, in the same 
creases or edges which had formed the original fold. This 
discovery was sufficient. It was dear to me that the letter 
had been turned, as a glove, inside out, re-directed, and re- 
sealed. I bade the minister good morning, and took my 
departure at once, leaving a gold snuff-box upon the table. 

" The next morning I called for the snuff-box, when we 
resumed quite eagerly the conversation of the preceding 
day. While thus engaged, however, a loud report, as if of 
a pistol, was heard immediately beneath the windows of the 
hotel, and was succeeded by a series of fearful screams, and 
the shoutings of a terrified mob. D rushed to a case- 
ment, threw it open, and looked out. In the mean time I 
stepped to the card-rack, took the letter, put it in my 
pocket, and replaced it by a facsimile^ which I had care- 
fully prepared at my lodgings — ^imitating the D cipher 

very readily by means of a seal formed of bread. 

" The disturbance in the street had been occasioned by 
the frantic behavior of a man with a musket. H^ had fired 
it among a crowd of women and children. It proved, how- 
ever, to have been without ball, and the fellow was suffered 
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to go his way as a lunatic or a drunkard. When he had 

gone, D came from the window, whither I had followed 

him immediately upon securing the object in view. Soon 
afterwards, I bade him fexewell. The pretended lunatic 
was a man in my own pay." 

*' But what purpose had you," I asked, '4n replacing the 
letter by & facsimile ? Would it not have been better, at 
the first visit, to have seized it openly, and departed ?" 

"D — -3-," replied Dupin, "is a desperate man, and a man 
of nerve. His hotel, too, is not without attendants devoted 
to his interests. Had I made the wild atteinpt you suggest, 
I should never have left the ministerial presence alive. The 
good people of Paris would have heard of me no more. But 
I had an object apart from these considerations. You know 
my political prepossessions. In this matter I act as a partisan 
of the lady concerned. For eighteen months, the minister 
has had her in his power. She has now him m hers — since, 
being unaware that the letter is not in his possession, he 
will proceed with his exactions as if it were. Thus will he 
inevitably commit himself at once to his political destruction. 
His downfall, too, will not be more precipitate than awk- 
ward. It is all very well to talk about the facilis descensus 
Avemi; but in all kinds of climbing, as Catalani said of 
singing, it is far more easy to get up than to come down. 
In the present instance I have no sympathy — at least no 
pity — for him who descends. He is that monatrum hor- 
rendum^ an unprincipled man of genius. I confess, however, 
that I should like very well to know the precise character 
of his thoughts, when*, being defied by her whom the prefect 
terms ' a certain personage,' he is reduced to opening the 
letter which I left for him in the card-rack." 

*' How ? did you put anything particular in it ?" 

" Why, it did not seem altogether right to leave the 
interior blank — ^that would have been insulting. To be sure, 
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D y tit Vienna once, did me an evil torn, which I told 

him, qaite good-humoredly, that I should remember. So, 
as I knew he would feel some curiosity in regard to the 
identity of the person who had outwitted him, I thought it 
a pity not to give him a clue. He is well acquainted with 
my manuscript, and I just copied into the middle of the 
blank sheet the words — « 

' Tin doMoin n fimefte, 

SH n'ett digne d'Atrde, est digne de Thyette.' 

They are to be found in Cr6billon's * Atr^e.' ^ 




The Grisette and the Grande Dame. 



(^ HE carnival of 1717 was drawing to a close; it was 
ml ; the last ball of the season, and the aaUe de V Opera 
was crowded to its utmost limits. All distinctions 
ot rank were forgotten. Peers jostled pickpockets, and 
courtiers, countesses, and even sober citizens, mingled with 
chevaliers d^industrie^ grisettes^ and opera dancers. 

Here, masked to the teeth, might be seen some grande 
dame in whispering conference with a young mousqxietaire^ 
who, quick at a hint, has been all night waiting that black 
domino, with a rose and silver ribbon tied at the wrist. 
There, a marchioness, the heroine of many an adventure, is 
trying to make a conquest of the young mercer, her neigh- 
bor, who is impatient to see whether the beauty of his 
incognito answers to the charms of her conversation. That 
slight figure in the Turkish dress, who has made love to 
half the women present, is well known to be the Regent, 
Duke of Orleans ; the group of bacchantes, bayaderes, and 
heathen goddesses hovering about him, are the ladies of 
the court, several of them his mistresses ; and the Venus 

12 
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who conceals her &ce, while through th^t thin veil she 
undauntedly displays her neck and shoulders, is no less than 
the Duchess of Berry, a princess of the blood-royal, and the 
regent's &vorite daughter. 

It may be readily supposed that many piquant adven- 
tures, and not a few scandalous intrigues, were the result 
of this intermixture of ranks, and, under the protection of 
the mask, more than one fair dame indulged in frolics, the 
discovery of which would have covered her with confusion. 

Under a gallery at the further end of the ball-room, and 
screened from observation by a row of pillars, two persons 
m close conversation occupied a so&. The taller, who had 
thrown his mask aside, was dressed as a student. He was 
a young man of from eighteen to twenty years of age, and 
of remarkably prepossessing appearance. His dark brown 
hair fell in curls on his shoulders ; his complexion was of a 
clear brown ; and his large hazel eyes had that mild, serious 
look, that has been said to characterize persons fore-doomed 
to a violent death. At this lime, however, their melancholy 
expression had disappeared, and they sparkled with anima- 
tion as he conversed with the person at his side. This was 
a figure so careftiUy masked, that even the mouth and chin 
were concealed, but the slight, graceful form, and the small 
foot that occasionally peeped from under the sable domino, 
left no doubt as to the sex. 

The conference seemed at an end, for the lady made an 
attempt to rise. 

" Do not leave me," said her companion ; " or, at least, 
ere you go, let me gaze for one moment on those lovely 
features and the bright eyes, that, even through that hate- 
ftd mask, have subdued my heart." 

"I dare not stay," she replied. "We are observed. 
Yonder Diana has been watching you for the last hal^hour. 
Perhaps she means to choose you for her Endymion." 
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" When goddesses condescend to visit us poor mortals," 
answered the student, "they come in disguise — ^mine is 
already here," and he caught her hand. 

" See I** she said, " your deity approaches. If she finds 
you with ja rival, her vengeance will be terrible." 

"At least I shall not merit the punishment of ActaBon, 
fer it is not her charms that I am contemplating," he re- 
turned, as he pressed to his lips the small white hand from 
■which he had drawn an embroidered glove ; " but fear 
her not, she is the goddess of chastity, and flies from 
men." 

" Rather say the huntress, in frill pursuit of you. I will 
not encounter her wrath." She disengaged her hand, and, 
mixing with the crowd, was out of sight in a moment. Ere 
he could follow her, the mask in the dress of Diana stood 
before him. 

The buskined goddess was a cmious specimen of the 
Grecian costume, as understood in Paris at the time of the 
regency. Her green satin hooped petticoat, looped up on 
one side with more than classic brevity, displayed a well 
shaped leg, though not of the most slender dimensions. 
Her waist was extremely long, and below it hung an imita- 
tion of a panther's skin, which finished with a huge daw. 
She carried a gilt bow, which, jud^g by its size, and the 
length of the arrows suspended in a quiver at her back, 
never could have been intended to bring down anything 
larger than a butterfly. A orescent of false stones sparkled 
in her hair, two or three locks of which hung down on her 
neck; but their jetty hue was disguised by a shade of 
powder, then first coming into ^hion. 

^^Jete cormais!'*^ said she, beginning with the usual 
jargon. 

" And I know yoa, Susette," returned the student, im- 
patiently, ^^ although you have taken the trouble to change 
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your drees. Did jon think all that firippery would dkgpiise 
you from me ?*• 

The goddess snatched off her mask, and her brilliant 
Uack eyes sparkled fiercely under her marked eyebrows, as 
she replied, ^ Yon are right, Btieone, there should be no 
disguise between us. Tell me, therefore, who was tibie mask 
that has just quitted you ?^ 

^ You know as much on the subject as I," he answered 
carelessly ; ^* she is a stranger to me.** 

^Did she leave you this for a 8otioemrP*w^iheTepLj ; 
^ or as a token by which you are to find her again I'' saying 
wbich she snatched a small glove from his hand. Her color, 
changed as she looked at it. It* was of tibie scented leather 
once so sought after, called pem d^JEapagnej and en^ 
broidered with very small pearls. 

*^Is it so?" she exclaimed. '^Are ffrUettes no longer 
good enough for you, that you seek acquaintance among 
the fine court ladies ?" 

'^Be silent, you do not know what you are talking 
about," he returned ; by a sudden movement again possess- 
ing himself of the glove, and thrusting it into his bo« 
som. 

Her jealous friry increasing, she raised her voice so high 
as to attract the attention of several persons near. *' Do 
you think I am to be foiled ?" she cried. ^' Be she who she 
may, she shall not seduce my lover with impunity." 

" Ho ! ho !" said a figure grotesquely dressed, stealing 
from behind one of the pillars,, and jingling some bells 
fiistened to a stick — "a lover's quarrel I then Folly must 
be at hand ;" and he began skipping round them. Irritated 
at the laughter of the spectators, Etienne attempted to 
leave the spot; but linking her arm in his, Susette ex- 
claimed — 

*^Are you going to your assignation? I will accompany 
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yon, for I have something to say to mj lady countess— or 
-whatever ehe calls herself.*' 

At these words, the delight of the mask representing 
Folly was excessive ; he clapped his hands, jingled his bells, 
and a down catching the infection, the two capered about 
till a crowd began to collect round the party. 

Etienne, half mad with vexation, broke through the 
throng with the intention of leaving the ball-room. As he 
arrived at the door, his incognita gliding up to him, said 
softly — 

" Glentle knight, you will not refuse to return a lady her 
glove, since it was not thrown down in defiance of you ?»» 

Before he could answer, he heard the hateM jingling of 
the bells, and preceded by Folly, and followed by a troop 
of maskers, he saw Susette approaching. Her eyes seemed 
to flash fire, and her nostrils were dilated with passion, as, 
striding up to. her rival, she crushed the mask on her &ce, 
and tried to tear it off. 

Etienne, catching her arm, prevented a repetition of the 
blow ; but his- own passion roused, he threw her jfrom him 
with a force that sent her staggering backwards. 

" Fiend!" he exclaimed, " fi-om this hour I counsel you 
to avoid me ! Dare to cross my path again, and I swear 
by all that is sacred you shall bitterly repent it !" saying 
which, and taking the black domino under his arm, he left 
the ball-room. 

" JBon Dieu /" said a female, who had just forced her 
way through the crowd. '^ It is Susette Lagarde and the 
student Etienne Grandier, her lover." 

A few weeks after the ball, in the house of a family of 
high rank in Paris, a lady reclined in her boudoir in one of 
those antique chairs, the curved shapes and rounded backs 
of which are so characteristic of the graceful feshions of that 
day. A dress of pale blue satin set off the exquisite &ir- 
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ne88 of her skin. Bright auburn hair combed back fi*om 
the forehead, fell in two or three large curls on the neck. 
Her features were deHcatelj shaped rather than regialar, 
her lips of that bright yermilion hue that we often see in 
children ; and partly cased in a ros&«<^red filij^)er, with a 
very high heel, a foot as small as that of a fimy rested on the 
lap of a young man who half kneeled, half sat, an a cushion 
at her feet. It is not necessary to describe his appearance, 
for it was the student Etienne Grandier. 

The lady smiled tenderly on her lover, as looking anxi- 
ously at her he said, ^* You say this to torment me : if the 
danger were tenfold, I would braye it, were but the peril 
mine alone." 

^^ But since it is not,'' she rej^ied, ** since io receive yon 
any longer in this house would be fraught with danger to 
me as well as to you, the only course that r^nains is " 

'^ To part," he answered. '^ Be it so, but remember it is 
my life you ask — ^I will not live without you." 

^'How many have sworn as much," said the lady, ^ and 
have found women credulous enough to believe them ?" 

" But you are not one of those," said Grandier, bitterly ; 
'< you have Uved among courtiers, and judging aU men by 
that standard, believe me to be as heartleso as they." 

" Ungrateful I" she exclaimed ; " had I thought so, should 
I have trusted my reputation in your hands ? Had you not 
interrupted me, I would have told you, that though we 
cannot meet here, we may do so elsewhere — and this I was 
about to do for one who loads me with reproaches." 

" Forgive me," he answered, pressing her hands to his 
lips ; *' the fear of losing you made me unjust. Call me not 
ungrateful; your generous condescension is written in 
characters of fire on my heart. Would to Heaven it were 
given me to prove how lightly I hold my life in comparison 
with your safety and fair feme." 
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Etienne Grandier was the only child of a merchant of 
Toulouse, who, having amassed a moderate fortune, was 
anxious to raise his son to a higher rank in life than his 
own. There were no other means of doing this than by 
educating him for the church, a course to which he was the 
more indined from the docility of the boy's temper, and 
the superiority of his talents. 

Etienne had been carefully educated ; and so secure were 
his parents in the strength of his principles, that they sent 
hinoL to finish his studies in a licentious capital, without cast- 
ing a thought on the temptations to which he might be ex- 
posed there. 

The character of young Grandier might be compared to 
a volcano under snow, for no one who saw the mildness and 
timidity of his demeanor, would have suspected the fiery 
passions that slumbered beneath. For some time after his 
iM^ival in Paris, the hours not devoted to study were passed 
in the society of a priest, an old friend of his family ; but 
intense appHcation proved so injurious to his health, that 
even Father Gerard advised him to seek occasional amuse- 
ment. His advice was followed, and it was with sincere 
pleasure that in a few months the old man noticed the im« 
provement in his appearance. Etienne blushed on receiving 
his congratulations, but did not think it necessary to explain 
that a total change had taken place in his habits, and that 
instead of study, his whole time was now passed in the 
society of the grisettes of the neighborhood. 

The smiles of the handsome student had already proved 
a fruitful source of discord among this amiable sisterhood, 
when Susette Lagarde, becoming the fiivorite sultana, suc- 
ceeded in keeping every rival at a distance, as much by her 
strength of arm and volubility of tongue, as by the superi- 
ority of her beauty. Her empire had continued undisturbed 
until the night of the masked baU ; but her conduct on that 
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occasion had deeply offended Etienne, and thoogh she em- 
ployed prayersy tears, and even threats, to bring about a 
reconciliation, he was resolnte in refusing it. 

It must be owned that his determination found its strong- 
est support in his pasaon for her rivaL Since that evening 
they had met repeatedly, and the refinement of her manners 
was so new to him, and he was so dazzled by her charms, 
that he seemed to tread a new world, and Susette, who had 
for some time ceased to pursue him, was fi>rgotten« 

But he was not forgotten by her. If she could not have 
love, she was at least resolved on vengeance, and judging 
that his acquaL tance widi the black domino would not end 
with the ball, sh ^ determined to watch all his movements. 
Etienne, however, was forced to take so many precautions 
in vidting his inamorata, that she was completely baffled, 
until the lady's fears that her &mily should discover the 
intrigue, induced her to viat her lover in his own apart- 
ments. 

It was an old and gloomy quarter of Paris in which 
Grandier resided. He had selected it as being quiet and 
retired, and because adjoining his room was a pavilion with 
a garden, which, though surrounded on three sides by 
houses, served him as a place of recreation after the hours 
of study. ^ 

It was here that he proposed to receive his mistress. 
With a lover's care the pavilion was made ready ; his own 
hand arranged the garden, and when all was done he sighed 
as he thought how unfit was such a temple for his divinity. 

Their meetings did not escape the sharp eyes of Susette. 
The sight of her faithless lover leaving his own house one 
evening with a female, put her on the alert ; she recognised 
the figure of her rival, and only waited her next appearance 
to overwhelm her with reproaches. 

Fortune soon fevored her projects. The lady arriving 
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alone, passed through the house to the garden, and Susette, 
who knew that Etienne was from home, entered the pavilion 
after her. The dismay of the stranger at the sight of a 
female of the lower class, whose disordered appearance gave 
indication of the violent passions that agitated her, may be 
imagined. Scarcely had their eyes met than she remem- 
bered her as a girl who had worked in her fitther's family, 
and the astonishment expressed in the grisette^s &ce showed 
that the recognition was mutual. 

" So, madame ! it is you who play these pranks !" she 
exclaimed. ^^ Shame on you, court ladies ! who call us bad 
names and despise us, while you envy and rob us of our 
lovers. But the whole neighborhood shall know what a 
grande dame is the mistress of a poor student. We will see 
what the grisettea will say to it. Here, Lisette, Martha, 
come and see the fine madam who visits Etienne Grandier!" 

The lady, agonized with the danger to which her life as 
well as reputation would be exposed in the hands of an 
incensed populace, endeavored to disarm her fury by sup- 
plications. 

" My good Susette !" she cried, imploringly, " do not 
ruin me. I will give you money — make you rich — only let 
me go, and I will never come near your lover again." 

Her prayers were disregarded, and Susette, throwing 
open the window, continued to call her companions. The 
alarm was given, casements were thrown open, and the 
neighbors from their windows endeavored to ascertain the 
cause of the cries. It was already dusk, and nothing could 
be seen ; but the screams continued, and once the cry of 
*' murder" was heard. Old and young now hastened to the 
spot. As they entered the house they met Etienne coming 
from the garden. 

"For God's sake!" said the foremost; "what is the 
meaning of those cries?" 

12* 
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" Cries !** he repeated. "I have heard none. I am this 
moment returned, and came in by the back way.** 

^' There have been dreadful shrieks heard from yoar 
house,'* was the answer. 

^ Tou are wrong, neighbor," interrupted an old woman; 
*' they were not from the house. I opened my window at 
the first alarm, and I am sure the screams came from the 
pavilion. Let us go there.'* 

^^ The pavilion !'* said Etienne, starting. ^ Tliere is no 
one there I It is locked, and I have not the key." 

" Nevertheless," said the old woman pertinaciously, ** I 
am positive it was from there they came ; and it is my 
advice that we search it." 

Etienne in vain remonstrated. " My friends," said he, 
as they pushed past him, " let me enter first, there is a 
person there " 

" Why, just now you said it was empty and locked," 
said one of the men. 

" Perhaps Monsieur PEtudiaM has onfe of his masters 
there I" observed another with a laugh. 

" Or mistresses," put in a third. " CJome, Monsieur 
Etienne, allow that there is a lady in the case, and we will 
wait outside." 

" There is a lady," said the student, evidently confused. 
" I must speak to her before you enter." He sprang to the 
door of the pavilion without perceiving that the old woman 
who had followed him, was stealthily peeping in. A shriek 
from her brought the rest of the people. Etienne, his face 
as white as death, his whole countenance the picture of 
horror, was leaning over the body of Susette Lagarde, 
which lay weltering in blood at his feet. The murderer 
was immediately seized. He made little defence, but 
seemed confused and overwhelmed by his situation. Indeed, 
taken almost in the &ct as he had been, it was generally 



expected that he would confess to sav^ hunself from the 
tortare, aad thoagh he did not directly avow his guilt, his 
silence when interrogated on the subject was looked upon 
as a tacit confession. It was only on the day of trial, and 
with the horror of his impending &.te before his eyes, that 
he seemed desirous of making an effort to avert it ; but he 
ccmfined himself to general assertions of his innocence, and 
begged his judges to have mercy on his youth, and finding 
this appeal unsuccessful, he exclaimed, almost wildly, that 
he was not guilty. He was condemned to be broken on 
the wheel. As tlie time of execution approached, he 
requested to see the priest already mentioned. Father 
Gerard had been deeply offended at the duplicity of Etienne, 
whose disorderly courses he had not suspected until the 
trial made them known; but though as rigid in his own 
principles as strict in exacting the performance of their duty 
from others. Christian charity forbade him to revise the 
prayer of a penitent. An interview took place between 
them. Etienne was to die on the morrow, and as some hope 
had been entertained that a less painful death might be 
inflicted, it was a part of his Mend's mission to inform him 
that his petition to that effect was rejected. 

However severely Father Gerard might have been pre- 
pared to treat the criminal, the sight of his former pupil, 
changed by suffering of mind and body, turned his anger 
to pity, and though he reproached him, it was with 
gentleness. 

" Behold," said he, " the fruits of vice. Who that knew 
you, Etienne, loved by all for the goodness of your heart, 
and of whom numerous witnesses have deposed that you 
never had a quarrel, never spoke an angry word to any of 
your companions, who would have believed that a few 
months of a licentious life would have transformed you into 
a murderer?'* 
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**And might not their testimony have proved that I 
was incapable of conmiitting saoh a barbarous deed ?" 
filtered Etienne. 

«« Unhappy boy I*' returned the other; **when at that 
fieital ball yon uttered that threat, murder was in your 
thoughts. But enough of this: Icomehereasyours^nritu^ 
guide, prepared to speak comfort to your soul, if by con- 
fession a&id repentance of your eons you would seek that 
mercy from Heaven, which the justice of man dare not 
show you." 

Their conference was long, and the troubled countenance 
of Father Gerard showed that it had deeply moved him« 
Tliere was still a painful duty to perform. Etienne's question 
anticipated it. 

*^ Father," said he, *^ am I to die on the wheel ?" 

On a reply in the affirmative, the unhappy youth hid his 
ftce in his hands, but their ccHivulsive trembling showed 
the agony within. 

*' My son," said the priest, ^^ remember him who died on 
the cross I Did he suffer less ?" 

^'Ah, £sither, he was without guilt! What can give 
courage to one whose sins have cost him his life, and brought 
shame and sorrow on his parents ?*» ♦ ♦ 

We should vainly seek in a modem drawing-room for 
the elegance and splendor presented by a salon at Paris in 
the time of the Regency. The lofty and spacious apart- 
ments were lighted by innumerable tapers, reflected in 
mirrors draperied with the richest produce of the Indian 
loom. Thick Persian carpets half covered the polished 
floor. Before every door hung damask curtains, intercept- 
ing the air that might have blown too roughly on the 
delicate forms within. On the marble chimney-piece, 
between lustres with long glittering pendants, stood large 
baskets of golden flowers ; and in the middle, the dock of 



Sevres porcelain, on which, in painted medallions, the honrs 
hand m hand danced their eternal round, or swains, with 
crooks ornamented with ribbons, piped their amorous strains 
at the feet of garlanded shepherdesses. The japanned 
cabinets were set out with numbers of tiny cups of that 
delicate and trancqparent china that looks as if a breath of 
air would blow it away. Mandarins, pagodas, dragons, all 
the variety of monsters in which Chinese imagination revels, 
filled the intervening spaces. The picture was completed 
by the variety of colors and costumes. The brilliant scarlet, 
distinguishing the officers of the Swiss guards, rivalled the 
elegant blue and gold of the cavalry uniform, or was relieved 
by the black velvet and silver facings of the moitaquetaires. 
The embroidered coats of the peers, their diamond stars 
and buttons, and the blue ribbon displayed across the rich 
white satin waistcoat, were equally contrasted with the more 
sober dress of the little Ahb4^ with his smooth cheek, his 
short doak, point lace cravat, and black silk euhtte. These 
were the per^mied and powdered butterflies that fluttered 
round the fair (^de, where waving plumes and necklaces 
sparkling with precious stones, were not more graceful than 
their wearers, nor brighter than their eyes. 

Such was the scene presented at the hotel of the Marquis 
de Ferriers, where a numerous and brilliant party was 
assembled to witness the signing of the marriage contract 
between the daughter of the noble host and his nephew the 
Yiscomte de Beauvais. The Countess de St. GiUes, although 
a widow, had not yet seen her twenty-fifth year. She was 
married when almost a child to her late husband, and since 
his death had, by a &mily arrangement, been contracted to 
her cousin. The age, fortune, and personal qualities of the 
parties were so well assorted, that their union was the sub- 
ject of general approbation. The countess, one of the 
beai^es of the day, had always conducted herself with a 
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propriety that did honor to the excellent education she 
had received. Indeed the marquis himself was generally 
respected for a purity of prindples and conduct rarely met 
with at that time. The marriage had been for some time 
deferred in consequence of the delicate state of the countess's . 
health, but at the earnest solicitation of her &ther it was 
now to take place without further delay. 

The bride-elect had not yet made her i^pearance, and 
the guests amused themselves in conversation respecting 
tl^e interesting event they were assembled to witness. 

*^ My dear marchioness, how delighted I am to see you !" 
exclaimed a lady, dressed in the v^ry pink of the ftshion, 
*^ and how charmingly you look. But the air of Paris is a 
great beautifier. Only think of me, ma cMrey buried for 
twelve long months in a horrid province. It was impossible 
to endure it longer, so I have left MimHeur le Oomte to 
govern his barbares by himself. But I have so much news 
to hear. Only think of our dear countess marrying her 
cousin at last I They will make a charming couple. The 
Yiscomte is so handsome, and she — ^but here she comes. I 
must go and congratulate her. How could they say,^' she 
continued, on returning to her seat, ^^ that she was in bad 
health ? To me, she seems more lovely than ever." 

"Your long banishment makes you see everything 
couleur de rose^ my dear countess," returned her friend ; 
" I think her sadly changed. She is much thinner, and her 
eyes, the expression of which was formerly so enchantingly 
soft, have now quite a haggard look." 

" Do you not think that her rouge is a soup^on too 
deep ?" whispered the other, beginning to criticise in her 
turn. 

" I think that effect is produced by the almost unearthly 
whiteness of her skin," was the reply. " It is true, powder, 
paint, and patches, make it difficult, now-a-days, to see 
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what a complexion really is ; but, under all those auxiliaries, 
I trace the ravages of ill health." 

At this poiQt the conversation was interrupted by the 
preparations for signing the contract ; the parchment was 
placed before the countess for her signature, but her hand 
shook so violently that she could scarcely trace a letter, and 
it was only by a strong effort that she mastered her agitation 
sufficiently to write her name. Immediately after she sank 
back in her chair, and became insensible. She was carried 
to her apartment, and on medical aid being summoned, was 
pronounced to be dangerously ilL 

In a few days it was known that the young and beautiful 
Countess of St. Gilles, so lately on the point of becoming 
a bride, was dying. From the commencement of her illness 
she had continued to sink rapidly, and her physicians were 
only surprised that she still lived. The house became a 
scene of mourning, crowded with friends anxious to show 
their sympathy, and to offer consolation to the marquis and 
his nephew. The countess was aware that her situation 
was hopeless ; all her thoughts were given to religion, and 
her confessor was^ constantly with her. On the day that 
the last sacraments were to be administered, the numerous 
members of her femily were, at her express desire, sum- 
moned to her bedside. 

" My fnends," said the dying woman, " I cannot leave 
the world in peace, neither will my confessor give abso- 
lution, till I have confessed a 'crime which has long lain 
heavily on my conscience. All here must remember the 
student Etienne Grandier, who, two years ago, was con- 
demned to death for the murder of his mistress. At the 
place of execution he asserted his innocence, and his asser- 
tion was true. I was the murderer of Susette Lagarde I" 

At this strange revelation a murmur of astonishment 
WBB heard, and all present looked at each other, as if to ask 
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whether the words she had attered were not those of deli- 
rium ; bat the priest made a sign to enforce sUence, and 
the comitess continued — 

^^ To this sin I was led by another : for, to my shame, I 
own that the reputation I had acquired for yirtue was 
undeserved — ^Etienne Grandier was my lover I" 

The old Marquis, already nearly heart-broken at the 
prospect of losing his only child, could not bear up against 
the knowledge of her shame, and, with a deep groan, he 
fell senseless to tlie ground. His unhappy daughter had 
scarcely power to continue her narrative; her breathing 
became shorty and the damps of death already hung on her 
brow. 

'^ He was my lover !" she repeated at length ; ^^ and we 
met in that pavilion in which the body of the murdered 
woman was found. Jealousy had led her to follow me 
there. She threatened to expose me : — ^more than my life 
was in her power, and finding her inexorable to my prayers, 
I snatched a knife that lay on the table, and stabbed her to 
the heart. The knife was marked with the name of the 
unfortunate Grandier, and, added to his being found on 
the spot, went far on his trial to condemn him. But I 
repeat that he was innocent, that he was not present aWthe 
time, nor did he even know by whom the deed was done — 
though he must have guessed," she added, with a shudder. 
" Careful to save me from suspicion, not even to the priest 
who received his confession did he breathe my name." She 
paused, and cast an anxious look at her confessor. 

" Father Gerard," she asked, " are you satisfied ?" 

" Daughter," said the priest, stretching out his hand 
towards her, "depart in peace, I absolve thee of thy sins !" 



The Last Supper of Leonardo da Vinci. 




i i ^^ T is enough I" said the excellent old master, An- 
dreas del Barroohio, smiling mournfully, as he 
put up his easel, and placed it gently in the 
furthest comer of his room. ^' Rest thou there I I, too, can 
now rest." Again he stood musing before the paintmg he 
had just taken down. It was the Baptism of St. John, in 
which there was an angel's head, from the pencil of his 
scholar, Leonardo da Yinci, that, for exquisite beauty, far 
excelled any of his own productions. 

" Thus fer, and no ftirther I" he continued, turning to 
Leonardo, who just entered, and who was struck by the 
strangely solemn tone of the master. " See, my son, with 
this angel thy career begins, and mine finishes. One man 
cannot accomplish all, neither should one man attempt, in 
his vain imaginings, to reach the fsir distant limits of art, 
which the united powers of many, simultaneously and suc- 
cessively, have not attained. I lay my pencil aside, and 
henceforth paint no more. But thou, who hast already 
surpassed thy master, be bold, be vigorous. Italy will ere 
long do homage to thy genius." 
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Leonardo stood glowing with delight at the praise of 
his master, and gazed with sparkling eyes at the painting. 

*^ And he does not cast dOwn his eyes !" mormnred An- 
dreas to himself as he read in Leonardo's countenance the 
vain and presamptaous thoughts that were passing through 
his mind. ^^ There is still time. One draught of bitter 
medicine, and his better nature will triumph. Yes," he 
continued, addressing his scholar, and taking him kindly by 
the hand — " yes, my son I thou wilt shine, but thy lustre 
will not be the dayjsling radiance of the mid;^y sun, but 
like a gentle Aurora, or the soft rosy liue of evemng. 
Of this, too, rest assured, that arrogance and self-sufficdency 
will never bring thee to the goal, from which thou art yet 
&r distant. Examine thine angel a little closer. It is good, 
I repeat, very good ; but is it not incorrect in the foreshort- 
ening ? That look, however celestial it may appeac at first 
nght, has it not, in reality, more of the languishing gaze of 
the courtesan? This curl over the right eye, is it not un- 
natural, as if burnt by an iron ? No — this work of Leonardo 
da Vinci shall not go down to posterity. Thou knowest 
now of what thou art capable. Let perfection henceforth 
be thy mark, and let wl^iat is imperfect perig^. This shall 
be the last stroke of my pencil." With these words, he 
besmeared the picture with a coat of black annihilating 
paint. 

This passed like an electric shock through the heart of the 
affrighted scholar, and a hasty word of anger and reproach 
trembled upon his lips. But he was silent ; for silence was 
a lesson his master had early taught him. He swallowed, 
therefore, the bitter gall of wounded vanity, and calm reflec- 
tion soon returned, and with it the firm determination to 
repress his arrogance and presumption. *' I thank you, mas- 
ter," he exclaimed, deeply affected ; and from that moment 
became his own severest critic, more disposed to find what 



called for censure in his works, than what deserved praise. 
This distrust of his own powers increased in proportion to 
his advances in skill and knowledge ; so that many, even of 
his best productions, were destroyed by his own hand ; at 
first, in the angry discontent of a noble muid, satisfied with 
nothing short of perfection ; sifterwards when his passions had 
been cooled, and his judgment had been matured by the 
sage counsels of his paternal fiiend) from a sober and settled 
conviction, that, by these means only, was excellence to be 
attained ; and many relics of his pencil have, only by artifice 
or firaud, been rescued from destruction. 

^' That is right," his master was wont to say, with his quiet 
smile ; '' that is the way to immortality, the title to which 
consists, not in the multiplicity of a man's works but in their 
excellence." 

Khe received an order, or went to work from his own 
impulse, he would tremble like a child, when he thought of 
the difficulties he had to encoimter, and how far his picture 
would &11 short of that standard of excellence it was his 
desire to reach. Still, notwithstanding these feelings of de- 
spondency, he labored indefktigably by day and night ; for 
he had learned from his master, that not genius only, but 
industry — ^patient, untiring industry — was necessary to the 
attainment of his object ; for how oflenhas the inan of infe- 
rior ability, by unremitting diligence and attentiotii, arrived 
at a degree of eminence, which to idle, iH-direeted talent, 
remained for ever unapproachable ! 

THus did Andreas del B$iTochio, the Floretitine, instruct 
his beloved pupil in the best and noblest principles of his art, 
and rejoice at the success of his teaching. But his last hour 
approached, and from his sick bed he thus addressed the 
mourner by his side : " Why weepest thou unmanly tears, 
now that the time is oom^ that I must depart hence f Earth 
demandfl her offering and her right !" 



^^ And heaven too '* — ^intemipted Leonardo, Idsfflng the 
withered and trembling hands of his dying friend. ^^ Heaven 
calls the noble, undying spirit back to its home.** 

^ Dost thou wonder, then," resumed Andreas, * that I 
have been seized with home-sickness ? Do I not depart with 
the conviction, that with thee I leave behind a portion of 
my being, and that I have fulfilled the mission intrusted to 
me, a weak iastrument, to usher in the dawn which, from 
the unprofimed temple of thy genius, now sheds its mild 
radiance over Italy ? 

^^ My strength is fiist sinking ; but, before I depart, give me 
thy hand, and {Mromise me that thou wilt observe my words, 
and, never revising the honor due to the merits of others, 
pursue thy appointed path in (^eerfulness and humility. 
Give me thy hand, and promise me this, Leonardo !" 

And Leonardo gave him his hand. 

^^ Then will I be also near to thee," said the master, while 
an unearthly smile played upon his features, ^' in the hour 
of thy greatest earthly need. My spirit shall hover near 
thee; and when, bowed down by the thought of what 
seems impracticable, every human resource fidls thee, and 
thou art threatened by undeserved shame and disgrace, 
then cry aloud, that thy voice may reach me amid the 
palm-trees of Paradise ; cry aloud, Andreas ! Andreas ! — 
And— I will * * * " 

The angel of death gently interrupted the words of 
promise and comfort. The head of the fidthful mast^ 
sank back upon the pillow, and Leonardo, in the 'bitter 
sorrow of separation, closed the eyes of the departed, and, 
with the sign of the holy cross, blessed the gentle spirit of 
his beloved master to its eternal rest. 

It is needless here to tell of the eminence and celebrity 
which. Leonardo da Vinci subsequently attained, or how 
much he contributed, in coigunction with the first Perugino, 
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to the restoration of the art of pamting. On these various 
accoonts, his fame was noised abroad throughout all Italy, 
at that time the only country where the arts and sciences 
found a shelter, under the protection of the noble house of 
Medicis, the magnificent Pope Leo X., and various other 
princes. It was this well-earned reputation which induced 
Ludovico Moro Sforza, Duke of Milan, by the most brilliant 
offers, to seek to allure him to his court. Most unwillingly 
did Leonardo accept this flattering invitation ; most unwill- 
ingly did he forsake the land of his birth, and his own 
lovely Florence; for he had a gloomy presentiment of 
coming evil. 

But a motive urged Leonardo to acc^t the invitation 
of LudovioQ Sforza. His residence in Florence had become 
embittered to him by the bold unbending opposition of a boy, 
not yet eighteen years old, with a mind, however, fax 
beyond his years, who, in proud anticipation of i^ture 
greatness, met every advance of the mild contemplative 
Leonardo with enmity and contempt, and embittered to 
him his beloved dty, and the spot where the ashes of his 
master rested. This boy was Michel Angelo BuonarottL 
He overcame, therefore, his reluctance, controlled the 
gloomy presentiments which oppressed him, and encourag- 
ing himself by contemplating the prospect opened to him 
of higher and more varied exertion in his art, bade his 
lovely home adieu, and, with the light and buoyant spirits of 
youth and inexperience, directed his steps to Milan. 

The duke gave him a reception honorable alike to both, 
and in accordance with the &shion of those times, when 
patrons sought to add to their own lustre, by paying honor 
to those whose merit had already gained for them a renown 
more enduring than that which depends .upon the smile of 
princes. The haughty yet cunning Ludovico drew in his 
dangerous talons, and caressed the master with an appear- 



ance of fondnees. The courtiers, aooording to their wont, 
began also to follow the example set them, and overwhelm 
the gaest and fitvorite of their prince with their hollow 
kindnesses. 

The most prominent among those whom he was in the 
habit of meeting at the conrt, was a monk, whose tall, lean, 
ghost-like figure was continually crossing his path, as if to 
watch his movements. His small restless eyes gleamed 
maliciously from beneath his dark brows, above which rose, 
like a wall of rock, the hard, yellow, angular forehead. 
The nose was aquiline ; the firmly compressed mouth wore 
a constant though scarcely perceptible sneer, imd the point- 
ed chin was overgrown by a beard of mingled red and 
black. This was the prior of the Dominican monastery of 
St. Maria della Grazia, the duke's confidential adviser. His 
speech distilled like honey-drops, but the poison of asps 
lurked beneath his lips. From the first moment of Leo- 
nardo's arrival, he had inwardly chafed at the fiivor in 
which he stood with the prince, and, at each meeting, the 
bitter though concealed hatred of the one, and the unde- 
fined antipathy and apprehension of the other, increased ; 
and it was strange that these* feelings oppressed the painter 
most when occupied by his labor within doors. When in 
the open air, superintending his mechanical and architec- 
tural undertaldngs, he could breathe more freely. He felt 
refreshed and strengthened by the ever-varying, ever-beau- 
tiful forms and coloring of nature ; the light breezes that 
played around his temples — ^the soft grey morning — the 
dewy evening — ^night, with the delicious melody of the 
nightingale, and her eternal heaven of stars ; and, by day, 
the bustle and hurry — ^the driving and riding over hill and 
vale — all this, by occupying his mind, gave him courage and 
cheerftQnesB. But, when he sat alone before his easel, in 
his solitary chamber, a vague, almost supernatural horror 



woHld seize him, till the sweat-drops stood upon his brow, 
and the trembling and imcertain*hand could with difficulty 
guide his penciL And thus it is that we have so few paint- 
ings of this master belonging to this particular period of 
his life ; most of them were destroyed by himself and 
many of them when wanting only the last touches. 

The duke often stood enraptured before his growing 
picture, but, when he began to hope the painting would 
soon be ready to adorn his gallery, he found it on his next 
visit destroyed — ^tom in pieces or burnt. This, doubtless, 
was vexatious enough ; still, he might have been content 
with those which did receive completion, and consequently, 
were stamped with the seal of the master's own approba- 
tion. 

" Now, master," he exclaimed, upon one occasion, " this 
time you shall paint mey and, of course, in this instance, we 
shall hear nothing of cutting or burning." 

The descent of a thunderbolt when the sky is clear and 
cloudless could not have struck more sudden terror into 
the heart of Leonardo, than did this announcement of the 
duke's, accompanied as it was by the ambiguous smile of 
the Dominican. What? Ae, the refined and i&stidious 
painter, accustomed to depict only the most noble and love- 
ly of nature's forms, or the beautiful and fidry-like creations 
of his own exuberant fancy — ^he shall paint that fece, the 
personification of ugliness, where might be read, as in an 
open book, the characters of the woi-st passions that ever 
disgraced humanity — ^the history of a nature unhumanized 
by crime ; that grey, bristly hair, starting firom every side 
of the abominable head ; those cheeks of ashy paleness, 
the graves of worn-out passions; those mulberry marks 
upon the neck, from which he had received the name of 
^ Moro ;" the cruel, malicious twitching of the pale lips, 
visible through the disordered beard I No, it was impossi- 



ble ! And yet the command had been ^ven ; what was he 
to do ? To paint, or not to paint? And, if he painted — 
would he not be required to flatter the tyrant — conceal his 
ugliness with a profesnonal lie? But then, what would 
remain of the original features ? The picture, in that case, 
would be no likeness. li^ on the contrary, his pencil should 
be &ithful, what reward might he not expect from a tyrant 
whom all feared, if he presented to him, as himself, a copy 
of distorted humanity, frightful enough to be taken for a 
counterfeit of the devil himself ? Verily, the painter was in 
a sore strait, and often and anxiously did his mind revert 
to the promise of his departed master. On whichever side 
he turned, he saw nothing but ruin awaiting him ; shame 
and disgrace to his professional reputation, as well as to his 
moral character, if, for the sake of wealth and patronage, 
he stooped to produce a Mse and flattering picture ; or the 
most terrible revenge of which an insulted tyrant is capable, 
if he represented him in his true colors. 

" Oh, what shall I do ? how shall I save myself ?'' ex- 
claimed the trembler, as with anxious steps he paced his 
lonely chamber, and thought of the last words of his 
master. 

^* Oh, Andreas ! Andreas ! hear me and help me as thou 
promisedst, in this my greatest need!" But his master 
heard him not ; the time was not yet come ; Leonardo had 
not yet encountered the greatest diflioulty he was to meet 
upon earth. 

"Be it so, then," he exclaimed at length; "I will 
drink this bitter cup, and paint the truth, for I can do no 
other." 

The day for the first sitting came ; with a trembling 
hand he seized his pencil, for before him sat the haughty 
duke arrayed in princely ermine, and urged him to despatch. 
Another sitting, and the sketch was complete. The finish- 
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ing now alone remained ; but, with each day that the 
picture advanced towards completion, the painter's anxiety 
and gloomy forebodings increased. At length it stood 
finished before him, against the wall ; and, as he gazed, the 
hateful figure so worked upon his heated imagination, that 
it appeared to him like some dreadful apparition from the 
nether world. " What !'* he exclaimed, " is it possible that 
Leonardo da Ymci's pencil can have produced thee, thou 
frightful monster! and that for centuries to come, thou 
wilt hang in the gallery as his work ? Must I be forced to 
stain my noble art and my future fame with this specimen 
of distortion ? Away from my sight, Satan !" and, in the 
violence of his rage, he stamped upon the unlucky painting 
till the canvas cracked, and scarcely knowing what he did, 
tore it with the violence of a maniac, and scattered it in a 
thousand pieces about the room. 

" So, ho 1" croaked the Dominican, who had been sent 
by the duke to inquire after the progress of his picture, 
peeping through the half-opened door, " you seem to have a 
violent, I might almost sa^, a dangerous paroxysm ! Well, 
I will not disturb you." 

Leonardo, thus recced to his isenses, felt his blood 
freeze with horror, and, as the dreadfrd spectre disappeared 
as softly as it had approached, he became frilly conscious of 
the mad aqtion he had committed. He had abused the 
portrait of his sovereign, and what might he not expect 
from the anger of one whom he had so grossly insulted ? 
But a deeper sorrow than that arising from the fear of pun- 
ishment struck upon his generous heart. It was his patron, 
his bene&ctor, whom he had thus ill-treated. 

" Oh, what have I done ?'* he groaned out, as he gazed 
upon the destruction that surrounded him, and began gath- 
ering up the fragments. ^^ Those eyes, though their glance 
might have been cruel to others, have ever looked on me 

13 
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with kindness. Those pale lips have never addressed me 
but with fiivor. Oh, my prince I to others thou may'st be 
all that thy &oe betrays, but to me thou wert only a friend 
and bene&ctor. It is not thy &ult that thou art a rival of 
the devil himself in ugliness.'' And as he spoke, bitter and 
sorrowful tears fell from the torn relics. The door again 
opened, and he received a summons to attend the duke. 

^' I do not now invoke thee, Andreas, in this my greatest 
need,'' he said softly ; '' thou canst not hear me, for I have 
sinned by giving way to a foolish passion. Whatever hap- 
pens, I have deserved it." And thus prepared for the worst, 
he entered the saloon of the palace. 

The duke was pacing gloomily up and down the apart- 
ment. The prior sat in a window recess, his hands folded, 
and his eyes fixed upon the ground. The courtiers stood 
round in silence, and not a breath disturbed the oppressive 
calm which announced an approaching tempest. It was long 
before the duke spoke ; at length, in a tone scarcely audible 
from suppressed rage, he asked the trembling painter, 
*' Where is my portrait ?" 

" It is destroyed," stammered Leonardo. 

"Destroyed!" exclaimed the duke, in a louder tone, 
" destroyed — again destroyed ! and nothing else but destroy- 
ed ! And, even myself— my picture I And wherefore ?" 

Leonardo stood with his eyes rooted to the earth, unable 
to answer a word. 

Upon this, the prior raised his head and softly whispered, 
" Most probably from reverence, your highness ! from a 
feeling of his own inability, not being yet equal to so great 
a work ; from a fear that he might not do justice to his illus- 
trious original." 

" You lie, Father Prior I" shouted the enraged painter, 
with the desperate courage of one who already knew his 
ruin certain. 
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" He lies ?" repeated the duke, stepping back, while his 
countenance assumed the paleness of death, " therefore that 
was not the reason ; and you assert that so boldly and with- 
out ftirther explanation ! What was it then ?'* 

" Madness, my lord," replied Leonardo, more composed- 
ly ; " rage at myself" 

"If that was it,'^ interrupted the duke proudly, " I will 
not say that you have acted altogether wrong ; it is better 
for your fame that an inferior work should not descend to 
posterity, more especially with such a subject. Take care, 
however, that the like happen not again." 

" Forgive me, my prince I" entreated Leonardo, " give 
me but a different task ; drive me through fire and water — 
send me into the abode of the damned, and your commands 
shall be obeyed. I will work day and night to show myself 
worthy of your kindness, and, if possible, to recover your 
confidence." 

"It shall be as you have said," returned the duke, "and, 
for the future, as no secular subject appears to succeed with 
you, you shall dedicate your art to what is sacred. The 
refectory of the Dominican Monasteiy of St. Maria deUa 
Grazia is in need of some decoration ; to your pencil it shall 
be intrusted. You shall paint upon the wall the Last Sup- 
per of our Lord, and complete the work within a year firom 
this day. And again I say to you, and for the last time, 
forget your folly." 

The prior smiled maliciously, and, glancing contemptu- 
ously at Leonardo, extolled the clemency of the duke, and 
poured out his thanks for the &vor bestowed upon him and 
his monastery. The courtiers again decked their j&ces with 
smiles, though they could not help inwardly marvelling that 
the threatening storm should have passed away without some 
one suffering firom its fiiry. 

Again deeply agitated, Leonardo escaped as soon aspos- 
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flible into the fresh air. The sense of his own merits 
pressed upon him much less forcibly than the kindness of 
his patron. He smote his forehead, and exclaimed, *^ Is this 
the return which Satan makes fbr ingratitude ? what more 
oould a saint do to bless those that curse him ? But stay — 
am I not a fool to hncy the danger over ! I may only have 
escaped Scylla to &11 into Charybdis. It must be so ;" and, 
all at once, the idea struck him, that the direction which the 
afikir had taken could have been suggested by no other than 
the crafty Dominican. Still, what kind of a viper would 
creep out of it, was to him a mystery, while this mystery 
only served to increase his uneasiness, as the fear of a con- 
cealed danger is more harassing to the mind than a known 
and positive evil. Whatever might be the result, it jarred 
sorely upon his feelings, there to dedicate his pendl to the 
Most Holy, where the hated monk redded, lliis, however, 
had been precisely the object of the latter. Yes, he — ^the 
proud, high-minded painter, who scarcely deigned him a 
look, who had supplanted him in the fkvoT of his prince — ^he 
should be made to devote to him and his convent the splen- 
did efforts of his genius, or perish. This had been his motive 
in the plan he had recommended to the duke ; for, if the 
master completed his difficult task, the more difficult for 
being in a style to which he was little accustomed, he had 
served him, the prior — had been the minister of his wishes. 
Should he, however, fell in his task, which was more proba« 
ble, and more agreeable to his hate ; or should he execute 
in it an unworthy manner, it was only calling upon his «ae- 
my, the stripling Buonarotti, to do it better — a step to which 
it would not be difficult to persuade the already displeased 
prince, and his ruin as a painter was certain. For, that 
Leonardo's fiery temperament would not endure this disgrace, 
without breaking out into some fresh insult to the duke, who 
would be disposed to show little ceremony or kindness 
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towards one whose reputation was sullied, and whose ser* 
vices were no longer indispensable, followed in the prior's 
calculations as matters of course. 

. 1M& web of malice was, as yet, concealed from the eyes 
of Leonardo, but the anxious throbbing of his heart told him 
there was evil influence at work. 

And Leonardo, escaped from the suffocating heat of the 
ducal palace, with the cool, refreshing evening air felt his 
courage. revive, while he resolved, by the most persevering 
diligence^ to prove his gratitude, and atone for his former 
wilfulness. " Yes," he exclaimed, his eyes sparkling with a 
holy enthusiasm, " I will paint the twelve and their Lord, as 
he sat with them at meat on the night in which he was be- 
trayed I My God I on this very night." It was, indeed, on 
Maunday-Thiirsday that these events had occurred to Leo- 
nardo, ^id he now wandered in solitary musings through the 
lovely gardens which encircled Milan. 

^' And I am to paint the celebration of thy remembrance, 
O Lord, on the evening of thy last supper !" exclaimed the 
rapt enthusiast. '^ How will that be possible to my weak 
pencil ? How dare I — ^the trembler, the desponder — attempt 
80 sublime a work ?" 

And, verily, he trembled afresh. The more he endea- 
vored to arrange the plan of the picture, the more did his 
courage sink. Everywhere he found insurmountable diffi- 
culties. His mind at length became so completely confused 
that he could no longer form any settled idea of his subject ; 
everything i^wam in gloomy, chaotic mist before his soul, 
and the j^tm was just setting as he returned, in an agony of 
despair, through the gates of the city. Unmindful of his 
steps^ he found himself before the Dominican convent. He 
heiurd the organ pealing through the lofty majestic church, 
and the voices of the monks mingling with its harmony. 
The solemn strains ML upon his troubled spirit like hymns 
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of eternal rest from a better world, and subdued his mind to 
a temper of humble resignation. 

They are there now, thought he ; no one will observe 
me, if I examine the spot where my work is to be carried 
on. He eptered the cloisters, and with hushed and timid 
footsteps passed through the solitary arched corridor which 
led to the refectory. Day had already &ded into twilight; 
only in the western horizon lingered the last rosy tints of 
evening. The tones of the organ reverberated &intly 
through the walls, accompanying that noble hynm, subse- 
quently immortalized by Palestrino's genius : — 

'* Fratres ego enim aooepL" 

^' Those are the blessed words of Institution l^ murmured 
the painter, in pious ecstasy. ^' Oh, thou that takest away 
the sins of the world ! how can my weak hand paint thee in 
the moment of thy greatest ^ory upon earth ?-r-in that 
last night of surpassing agony I And how shall I paint you, 
ye glorious apostles ? Alas, never ! My mind is obscured 
with a dreary mist, though my heart bums with devotion 
and desire. I am oppressed by the sense of my weakness ; 
do thou. Source of all power, vouchsafe to me thy aid!" 
With a beating and anxious heart he opened the door of the 
refectory ; but terror and amazement forced him back over 
the threshold. An irresistible impulse again impelled him 
forwards, for a scene, glorious as that of the opened heavens, 
was before him. Sitting at the long table in the hall, with 
their Lord in the midst, he beheld the twelve apostles. The 
head of the blessed Jesus was surrounded by the last purple 
glow of the western sky, which, gleaming through the cen- 
tral window towards which his back was turned, thus formed 
a natural halo. His eyes were fixed upon the table with an 
expression of deep sadness, for he had just uttered the words, 
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"Verily I say unto you, that one of you shall betray me.** 
No anger, no reproach was visible in that heavenly counte- 
nance, down which the parted hair descended in golden 
locks upon his shoulders, and his left hand spake silently, 
*' Yes, my beloved ! such is the will of my heavenly Father, 
and I murmur not." But John, the maidenly beautiful 
John, the disciple whom Jesus loved, and who had been 
reclining upon his breast, overcome with sorrow at this sad 
prophecy, was sunk back with closed eyes, as though groan- 
ing out in the deepest anguish, " No, it is impossible !" 
though the folded hands testified his reverent belief in the 
words of his divine Master, and meek resignation to his will. 
At his side bent Peter towards him with a look of noble, 
almost contemptuous confidence, as though he said, " Be 
comforted, thou trembler ! what can traitors avail against 
him, be they who they may ?" 3ehind him started up the 
grave Alphaeus, with terrified looks, from among the crowd 
of the disciples. To the left of Jesus sat Simon the Canaan- 
ite, the sinless shepherd, who had forsaken his lambs to 
follow the great Shepherd of souls. Like him, he wore his 
hair parted, and flowing smoothly over his shoulders, and 
his face and outstretched hands, turned towards the Lord, 
expressed his unwillingness to believe the hard sentence. 
The noble, fiery James, like his brother John, the relative 
and confidant of his blessed Master,, had risen from his seat, 
and turned to the inquiiing Andrew, and to the pious, silver- 
haired Bartholomew, with both hands pointing to the other 
end of the table, as if he said, " Do you hear, my brethren, 
this hard, unintelligible saying of the Lord ?'* But there, 
at that other end of the table, sat Judas Iscariot, leaning 
backwards to the pensive John, and holding the purse in 
his right hand with which he had just overturned the goblet. 
The question, " Lord, is it I ?" was not yet to be read in the 
countenance of any of them, for they were still in the first 
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burst of amazement into which those sad, prophetic words 
had thrown them, still unable to believe fully their dreadM 
import ; all except Judas, in whose every feature lurked the 
damning secret, and who, in the dread of detection, had just 
overturned the cup. Thomas stood behind Simon, with the 
bent finger raised, as if asking how such malice could be 
conceived, and showing its impossibility ; while the quiet, 
dhild-like Lebbeus, brother of James Alphseus, with the fold- 
ed hands upon his breast, looked as though he said, '^ Master, 
in me is no guile !" Philip, the philanthropic Philip, had 
risen from his seat at the other end of the table, and, leaning 
forward before the musing Mother, with both hands supr 
ported upon the table, gazed upon the scene in dumb and 
wondering expectation. 

After this manner Leonardo da Vinci saw the Lord and 
the twelve apostles. His senses forsook him ; he sank upon 
the pavement; and when the monks returned from the 
chapel they found him senseless upon the threshold o^the 
refectory. 

" Oh, why did they waken me with their essences ?'* he 
exclaimed upon the following day, as he paced restlessly to 
and fro in his chamber ; ^' it was well with me. I have 
beheld the glory of my Lord and his apostles ! But with 
what colors shall I paint them? It is impossible!" Still, 
though he suffered much from a timid anxiety he was now 
in possession of a plan for his work, and everything stood 
in living reality before him, as he had beheld it in his holy 
trance, and he was resolved thus to paint it, and not 
otherwise. Immediately after the Easter festival, therefore, 
he began his work. The refectory was locked, and no one 
allowed ingress so long as Leonardo painted. Only the prior 
peered closely after him, whenever he came and went, if haply 
he might discover from his countenance with what success the 
work proceeded. At first this occasioned Leonardo little 



annoyance, and, in the excitement of his work, he passed and 
repassed the monk ahnost without noticing him. As, how- 
ever, there seemed to be no end to Oiis spying and watching, 
and as every day the malice of the prior, whose hateful vi- 
sage and satanio smile never &iled to encounter him, became 
more apparent^ the master entered the refectory in bitterness, 
and left it; in iury, " Wait only, thou Iscariot !" he once 
mentally exclahned, in a fit of ungovernable rage, " wait 
only a idiort time longer, and thou shalt have enough to 
satisfy thee as long as thou livest.'' And with these words, 
uttered almost unconsciously, he at once hit upon the means 
and manner of his revenge. His plan was this : first, to finish 
painting thi6 eleven, then to paint Judas, for whom he had 
now obtained something more than an ideal origins^, and 
then, when with this he had appeased lus wrath — then, last 
of all, the Lord himsel£ 

But how dare a mortal hope to unite the extremes of 
light and darkness without some intervening middle tints ? 
By what means shall human art' acquire the power of de- 
picting, first, the personification of spiritual definmity, and, 
immediately afterwards, the perfection of spiritual beauty? 
This vain attempt cast a stimibling-block in Leonardo's path, 
which rendered the completion of his work impossible. 
Summer and autumn were past, and winter had already 
covered nature with a mantle of silence and shadows. The 
eleven were finished, and stood depicted upon the wall in lines 
of living glory, as he had seen them on the night of Maunday- 
Thursday. He had sated his ftiry and revenge by the re- 
presentation of the traitor Judas, and now came the time 
when he should paint the Lord ; tint at this part of his task 
his wonted powers forsook him. The graceftil contour of 
the head, the folds of the robe, were all he could effect ; 
for out of the bitter source firom which he had called Judas 
into being, he could never produce the most Gentle and 

13* 
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the most Holy. Leonardo felt his incapacity, bat his dark- 
ened mind saw not the cause. The divine features of the 
Redeemer, as he had gazed upon them on that night, had 
entirely vanished from his soul. He still hoped, however, 
that the spirit would return; and for days together he 
stood in mournful contemplation before his picture, or spent 
the time in drawing idle figures upon the scaffold, l^us 
passed days, and then weeks, and still the spirit for wjiich 
Jie awaited so anxiously came not, though the time appoint- 
ed him for the conclusion of his work was now very near. 
The mild breezes of spring were already breathing over 
Italy ; already the banks of the streams and the rushing 
rivulets showed a brighter verdure; and still Leonardo' 
remained in inactive, frnitiess musing. But now his heart 
beat more anxiously. He had hitherto avoided as much as 
possible looking his danger in the &ce ; its near approach, 
however, compelled him to do so ; and the conviction settled 
upon his mind that he should never be able to complete his 
work. His bodily strength decayed in proportion to the 
decay of his mental energies ; and his sunk eye and pallid 
cheek betrayed too plainly his mental sufferings. These 
were characters which the prior found little difficulty in 
reading; and this hated object, which every day more 
boldly and with less concealed scorn encountered him, de- 
prived him of the last means of self-possession. The trees 
of the forest again gave their budding tops to the gentie 
rocking of the breeze, and the duke mquired more press- 
ingly about his work. Leonardo spent the little time now 
remaining in earnest prayer to Grod for support, and invok- 
ing his sainted master to grant his promised aid. But in 
vain ! No help appeared ; and he could only tell the duke, 
in answer to his repeated inquiries, that the picture should 
be finished upon the appointed day. 

The holy week came, and his ear caught the sound of 
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low contemptuous whisperings. His bosom friend, Otta- 
viano, rushed into his room, and gasped out — *' Save thy- 
self Leonardo — ^thou art lost ! The prior knows thou canst 
not paint the Christ — the duke knows it ! They talk of 
Buonarotti, of the dungeon — of trial for a state crime in 
trampling upon the duke's picture ! — Save thyself I — ^fly I" 

" Yes !" exclaimed the unhappy painter. " I will fly — I 
will shake off the dust of this abhorred city, this abode of 
serpents and adders, from my feet, and in my own beloved 
Florence, where the vengeance of the Moro and these monks 

cannot reach me, begin a new, a free life ! — ^I will " 

Here he was interrupted by the entrance of a detach- 
ment of the duke's guard, who announced to him that he 
was a prisoner. 

" Now all is lost !" groaned Leonardo, j&lling back into 
his chair. " My sun is set I What avails me all the labor 
I have bestowed upon the twelve in the refectory, when 
their lord is wanting ? What avails me all that I have 
done for thee and thy Milan, thou malicious tyrant ? The 
enemy will come and reap where I have sown. Leonardo 
da Vinci will perish and his memory with him. It is indeed 
bitter ! Oh, how have I deserved this hard fate ?" 

Thus mourned the unhappy captive, for such in truth 
he was, though the guard that attended him were osten- 
sibly for the purpose of protecting him from disturbance in 
his visits to the refectory. But these last visits proved as 
fruitless as many that had preceded -them ; and so ap< 
preached the Wednesday in Passion-Week. The scaf- 
folding was then taken down, and nothing but the cur- 
tain which concealed the picture remained. And now, 
when this last evening had given place to darkness and 
night, Leonardo tossed restlessly upon his couch of tears, 
and cried out — "Andreas! Andreas I save me in tliis my 
greatest earthly need!" But all remained still; all save 
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ti0t i^ath^iA m ihtt raiuen sad mo Jkadjcas a pptaPB fl to 

tii4 «ufi}«liau<t« Bat ui natdrngrn wabusd trsTftlkn nir 
Um: wu0if/wik oi CM niiaAfjrf id Urtr Dombdeaa oooreBS 
gi«;tttt whli am ttJotanijT iii^^ and % ffBKmic lindcpv 
A»r/t'« U/ Mid ir> QfMii dsM; ardM^d eofiaig. 

Mjuindaj'ThiirMkij at kngth dawned, jojoas a&d &»- 
gnuft villi ^ioletft m tliat of tlie pwwwimg jear; LeonarJo 
r'/M; fr^/m fait cuweh in a quiet oomposed frame, beeomii^ 
OTM; '^hk boMe nature. 

At the Lour of noon he waa ooodiicted to the refeetoiy. 
T\nir4i a denite crowd waa aaseanbled, eonasting of the monks 
of the convent, with the dignifitfid dergy of Milan, all the 
great and noble ot the city, and the members of the 
At'ju^Unny of Paintiog, and artiste of every kind and de- 
gref^ Tlie confused ham of the makitade waa hashed 
into a dcatb'like silctfioe as the master af^roached. Eveiy 
liHtk. was fixed upon him, as, with eyes bent upon the 
f^roun'l, he leaned against a pillar in a recess of the 
window* 

A iioii4e witliout announced the approach of the doke, 
who Hoon after entered the hall, surrounded by numerous 
attonflants ; at his side walked the prior, with a &ce of 
triumph. 

^^ Now, master,'' said the duke, taming to Leonardo, 
'* if it 1x5 your pleasure, show to us the picture of the Lord's 
Hiippur, which you have completed in a year's time, in 
iihiid'ustuM to our commands. All our nobles and oonnoir 
MC'Ui'ri arc OHHcmblod to behold what the celebrated painter 
of Florence luis produced." 

Incapable of answering, Leonardo bowed low, and re- 
mained in a Htooping posture, like one awaiting the stroke 
oi* tho t^xucsutionor ; and at the duke's command the curtain 
flaw back. A general *^Ah! ah!" passed through the 
aMsouibly. But Leonardo Htill remained stooping, his eyes 
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rooted upon the pavement. Again, after a sudden stillnesSy 
burst forth the exclamation, ^'Ah ! ah !" 

And now Leonardo timidly raised his eyes, not daring 
to look at the picture, and yet not able to withhold his 
glance from turning in that direction* But the moment 
the painting encountered his uncertain gaze, he started 
back as if struck by lightning. He looked again, and his 
beating heart assured him that he indeed lived ; that all 
this was indeed reality, and not the delusions of a dream. 
The pearly tears gushed from his eyes ; he stretched out 
his arms towards the picture and exclaimed, in a voice half 
choked by emotion — " Oh, Andreas ! Andreas I" 

Before him in finished beauty, he beheld the twelve 
apostles, with the heavenly figure of the Redeemer, as they 
had appeared to him on the evening of his trance. At 
length the duke turned to Leonardo, and measuring him 
from head to foot with a long expressive gaze, said to him, 
^^ Truly, master Leonardo, you are a great painter ; and 
the gold chain, with'S^hicJfi unfortunately we are not pro- 
vided, shall not be wanting. But you, father prior I What 
say you to this ? and what becomes of your penetration ? 
Your reckoning will not bear the proof" Pale as death 
stood the monk, but made no answer, while louder on every 
side rose the noisy applause of the multitude, and, with 
the applause and flattery with which the master was over- 
powered, a comparing look, first singly here and there, 
passed from the painting to the prior, then followed sup- 
pressed smiles and whispers, then louder murmurs, and at 
length all voices burst out into the malicious chorus: ^^Tls 
he I 'tis he!" while Ottaviano, approaching the picture, 
pointed with his right hand to the painting, and with his 
left to the prior, and said — " That is Judas Iscariot, who 
betrayed his Lord and Master !" 

^^ 'Tis he ! 'tis he I" answered the delighted multitude ; 
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while the monks of the convent, concealed behind the 
tbroDg, hating each other^ and still more cordially hating 
the prior, shouted londer than the real, " Vere ! Vere I est, 
est, est I" The dnlce, too, pointed at the nnhappy prieat, 
distorted his month to h satiric grin, and said, " Est !*■ 
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